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Sense and Sensibility, 


CHAPTER I. 

. 

The family of Dashwood had been longr settled in 

was^^f N large, and their residence 

was at Norland Park, m the centre of their property, 
where for many generations they had lived m s^^ 

engage the genera! good 
opinion of their surrounding acquaintance. The late 
owner of this estate was a single man, who lived to 
a very advanced age, and who for many years of his 
lie had a instant companion and housekeeper in 
his sister. But her death, which happened ten^years 
before^ his own, produced a great alteration in his 
home ; for to supply her loss, he invited and received 
into his house the family of his nephew, Mr. Henry 
Dashwood, the legal inheritor of the Norland estate, 

intended to bequeath 
It. In the society of his nephew and niece, and their 
children, the old gentleman’s days were comfortably 
spent. His attachment to them all increased. The 
constant attention of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dashwood 
to his wishes, which proceeded not merely from 
interest, but from goodness of heart, gave him every 
of solid comfort which his age could receive: 
and the cheerfulness of the children added a relish to 
lus existence. ly 

^ By a former marriage, Mr. Henry Dashwood had 
one son j by his present lady, three daughters. The 
son, a steady, respectable young man, was amply 
provided for by the fortune of his mother, which had 
been large, Md half of which devolved on him on 

wh5f^”i«£v°^ marriage, likewise, 

soon afterwards, he added to his 

w©aita» fo tbereforei the' iiiccessioa to the 
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Norland estate was not so really imi 
sisters ; for their fortune, independei 
arise to them from their father's inh 
pony could be but small. Their mot 

cind their father only seven thousan 
owo^ disposal ;■■■ for ' the remalnioo' nic 
vntes fortune was also secured to h 
nad only a life interest in it. 

Ibe old g-entleman died, his will 
like almost ever}^ other will 
ment as pleasure. l-L 
ongratefui as to leave his 
but he left it to hi.„ 
the value of the bequest 


was read. 
■3 gtivQ as much disap 
■6 was, neither so unjust' j 
estate .from his net 
i-m oil' such terms as destroyed 

it for a; .,lVe rf 
than lor himself or his son - hu<- fA i,; ° ^ 

cunning tricks, and a great dtal kf n^'" “ 

'‘veigh all the value of -S ul o “0;sc-as to 
years, he had f * ‘■tKeiition which, 

daughters. He meant ‘not°o bf 

i.« hi. 

«o“3„‘“£i t “I 

ti.e produc. of i. “ *.«» f' 
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wliiUi had been so tardy in coming, was his onlv 
me twelvemonth He survived his uncle no lonAr i 

wit including the late legacies, 

was al! that remained for his widow and daughters 
_^H.s son was sent for,*&s soon as his danVeTtas 
Mr. Dashwood recommended/ 
mi d vL '® and urgency which illness 

and tsS ’ mother-in-law 

the^re4°'of^b^*T*^°t the strong feelings of 

tnem comfortable. His father was rendered easy by 
such an assurance, and Mr. John Dashwood had’t^S 
leisure to consider how much there might nrudS 

be in li!,? power to do tor theni. * ' ' , 

rathu colu-hearted and rather selfish is to be ill- 
disposed, but he was, in general, well respected • for 
he conducted himsdf with propriety in thf discharge 
of his orchnaiy duties. Had he married a more 

might have been made still more 
respectable than he ivas ; he mi^ht even have been 
maoe amiable himselt ; for he .was verv- yo.uno- when he 
married, ana was very fond of his Vife. But Mrs 
John Dashwood was a strong caricature of himself- 

more narrow-minded and selfish. ^nmseir , 

When he gave his promise .to his father he 
meditated within himself to increase the fortunes of 
sisters by the pre.sent of a thousand pounds aoieca 
He then really thought himself equal to it. ‘ 

a year, in addition to his 
pfiriesent income, besides the remainingf.balf of his own 
mother s fortune wanned his hearV and made him 
It"'' Srenerosity, Yes, he would give 
h-,m three thousand pounds ; it w^ould be liberal and 
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handsome! It would be enough to make them com- 
pletely easy._ Three thousand pounds ! he could 
spare so considerable a sum with little inconvenience.” 
He thought of it all day long, and for many days 
successively, and he did not repent. 

No sooner was his fathei^s funeral over than Mrs. 
John Dashwood, without sending any notice of her 
intention to her mother-in-law, arrived with her child 
and their attendants. No one could dispute her right 
to come ; the house was her husband’s from the 
moment of his father’s decease ; but the indelicacy of 
her conduct was so much the greater, and to a w-oman 
in Mrs. Dashwood’s situation with only common feel- 
ings must have been highly unpleasing ; but in her 
mmd there was a sense of honour so keen, a g*eiier- 
osity so romanticj that any olFenc® of the kind, by 
whomsoever g-iyea or received, was to her a . source of 
immovable disgust. Mrs. John Dashwood had never 
been a favourite with any ©flier husbaod^s family ; but 
she had had no opportunity, till the present, of show- 
ing them with how. little attention to the comfort of 
other people she could act when occasion required it 
So acutely did Mrs. Dashiyood feel this ungracious 
behaviour, and ^so earnestly did she despise her 
daughter-m-Iaw for it, that, on the arrival of the latter 
she would have quitted the house for ever had not the 
entreaty of her eldest girl induced her 6rst to reflect 
on the propriety of going ; and her own tender love for 
all her pree children determined her afterwards to 

brother”** ^ breach with their 

Elinor, this oldest daughter whose advice was so 
effectual, ^ssessed a strength of understanding and 
coolness of judgment which qualified her, though only 
r ® counsellor of her mothlr. and 
enabled her frequently to counteract, to the advan- 

j eagerness of mind in 

Mrs. Dashwood which must generally have led to 
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imprudence. She had an excellent heart : her disnosi- 
tion was affectionate, and her feelings were strong- • 
but she knew how to govern them; it wS^a 
knowledge which her mother had yet to lear^ and 
tlught°“® ° sisters^ had resolved never to bS 

equal to Elinor s._ She was sensible and clever, but 
eager m everything ; her sorrows, her joys, could 
have no moderation. She was generoui, amrable! 
resemW°^‘ everything but prudent. The 

strikhSty great “ ^ 

Elinor saw, with concern, the excess of her sister’s 

Sshed^ ’ ‘‘ '^as valued and 

cherished.^ They encouraged each other now in the 
violence of their affliction. The agony of grief which 
overpowered them at first was vduntarilf renewed 
wa, .ought for, waa created agaia arf^gL S 
gave themselves up wholly to their sorrow, seeking 

in every reflection thaf 
could afford it, and resolved against ever admittino- 
consolation in future. Elinfr, too! was deSv 

hSS? ’ S^e^ struggle, she could exL^ 

herself. She could consult with her brother, could 
receive her sister-in-law on her arrival, and t.»eat her 
with proper attention; and could strive to rouse her 

sTdUr’f^b^rauS. ““ *» 

Margaret, the other sister, was«a good-humoured 
well-disposed girl ; but she had already imbibed a 
good deal of Marianne’s romance, without having 
much of her sense ; she did not, at thirteen, bid fair 
to equal her sisters at a more advanced period of life. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Mrs. John Dashwood now insttilled Iierself nilstress 
of Norland, and her mother and sisters-b-Iaw' were 
degraded to the conditioi? of visitors. As such, 
however, they were treated by her with quiet civility • 
and by her husband with as much kindness as he 
could feel towards anybody beyond himself, his wife 
and their child. He really pressed them, with 
some earnestness, to consider Norland as their 

appeared so eligible to 
Mrs. Dash wood as remaining there till she could 
accommodate herself with a house in the neio-hbour- 
hood, his invitation was accepted. =■ 

A continuance in a place where everything reminded 
her of former delight was exactly what suited her 
mmd. In seasons of cheerfulness, no temper could 
be more cheerful than hers, or possess, in a greater 
degree, that sanguine expectation of happiness 
which IS happiness itself. But in sorrow she must 
be equally earned away by her fancy, and as far 
as in pleasure she was beyond 

Mrs. John Dashwood did not at all approve of what 
her husband intended to do for his sisters. To take 
three thousand pounds from the fortune of their dear 
little boy would be impoverishing him to the most 
dreadful degree. She begged him to think again 
on the subject Eow could he answer it to himself 
to rob his child, and his only child too, of so large 
a sum? And what possible claim could the Missts 
Dashwood, who were related to him only by half- 
b ood, which she considered as no relationship at 
Ml, have on his generosity to so large an amoLt? 

It was very well known that no affection was ever 
suppled to exist between the children of any S 
by different damages ; and why was he to rub 
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himself, and their poor little Harry, by ghm^ awav 
all^his money to his half-sisters ? ^ ® ^ ^ ^ ^ 

herhus'band*”^‘<S^f®? last request to me,” replied 
S^iSs.” ’ that I should assist his widow and 

“ He did not know »hat he was taikinr of I 
t?"tiS?' ’ H-fd Ii^bt-h:fded at 

not hav; tb^l t ‘ ^ he could 

Silf" f««»« from yl»"“ own 

do;*?™® ”h1 SiiS;.?”*.?-”'" T7’ ■">' 

foitab.e than u was in his power to do. Perhans it 

m?; 1 s oT'.rv'S.' 

m}seli. _He could hardly suppose I should ncp-lect 
them. But as he required the promise I could^nnt 
do ess. ban give it :\t least, i thoijht sTa? the 

DerfoiSed''°'”c;’^®’ was given, and must 

De penuimed. Something- must be done for th«^m 

wtover theyleavs Norland and se«te in'.'S;" 

‘‘Well, then, let something be done for them : but 
that something need not be three thousand pounds. 

parted ^with *' when the money is once 

parted with,_ it never can return. Your .sisters will 

mary, and it will be gone for ever. If indeed it 

to our poor little boy ” ’ 

cti-u ^ j sure, ” said her husband, verv p ravely, 

^ difference. The'time may 
come when Harry will regret that so lar^e a sum 

SSlv should have a numerous 
Sfon/’ >t^ would be a very convenient 

To be sure it would.” 

“ Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties 
It the sum were diminished ono-half. Five hundred 
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pounds would be a prodigious increase to their 

fortunes I ” ■ 

“Oh! beyond an3'thing great! What brother on 
earth would do half so much for his sisters, even if 
really his sisters ? And as it is— only half blood ! 
But you have such a generohs spirit ! ” ' 

“I would not wish to do anything mean,” he 
replied. “One had rather, on such occasions, do 
too much than too little. No one, at least, can 
think I have not done enough for them : even them- 
selves, they can hardly expect more.” 

“There is no knowing what they may expect,” said 
the lady, “ but we are not to think of their expecta- 
tions ; the question is, what you can afford to do.” 

“ Certainly, and I think I may afford to give them 
five hundred pounds apiece. As it is, without any 
addition of mine, they will each have above three 
thousand pounds on their mother’s death : a very 
comfortable fortune for any young woman.” 

“ To be sure it is ; and, indeed, it strikes me that 
they can want no addition at all. They will have ten 
thousand pounds divided amongst them. If they 
marry, they will be sure of doing well ; and if they do 
not,_ they may all live very comfortably together on 
the interest of ten thousand pounds.” 

“That is very true, and therefore I do not know 
whether, upon the whole, it would not be more advis- 
able to do something for their mother while she lives 
ratner than for them : somethingf of the annuity kind 
I meaa My aisteis would feel the good effects of it 
as well as herself. A hundred a year would make 
them all perfectly comfortable.” 

His wife hesitated a little, however, in eivina- her 
consent to this plan. ® ^ 

better than parting 
With fifteen hundred pounds at once. But then tf 

Mrs. Dashwood should live fifteen years, we shal/ be 
completely taken in*” ' micui oe 
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Certainly not ; but if you observe, people always 
hve for ever^ when there is any annuity to be 3 

forty ’ Tn ® and healthy, and ha?dly 

forty, ,, An aiiiituty is ^ very serious business • ' if 

^SeSofTt" -d'Sis’no 

inin^ 11, ^ S you are 

doin^. I have known a great deal of the trouble of 

annuities ; for my mother was clogged with the 
payment of three, to old superannuated servants by 
she found amazing how disagreeable 

to h5 n«;H • *' annuities were 

to be paid , and then there was the trouble of getting 

Lh said to havf 

died, and afterwards it turned out to be no such thing 

My mother was quite sick of it. Her income was nft 
lerown, she said, with such perpetual claims on it* 
unkind in my father, because, otherl 
5"o°ey would have been entirely at my 
moUier s disposal, without any restriction i4atever! 

I am an abhorrence of annuities that 

I am sure I would not pm myself down to the 
payment of one for all the world.*' 

“It is certainly an unpleasant thing,” replied 
Mr. Dashwood, fo have those kind of yearly drains 
on one s income. One’s fortune, as your mother justly 
says, is not one s own. To be tied down to the regular 
payment of such a sum, on every rent day, is by no 
means desirable : it takes away oge’s independence.” 

for all you have no thanks 

tor It. They think themselves secure, you do no 
more than what is expected, and it raises no gratitude 
at all. If I were you, whatever I did should be done 
at my own discretion entirely. I would not bind 
myself to allow them anything yearly, • It may be 
I!Z souie years to spare a hundred, or 

0veu fifty pouod^j, from ouf .own 'OKpousos.** 
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each morning mtosomei 


I believe you are ng'ht, my love ; it will be better 
that there should be no annuity in the case ; whatever 
I may give them occasionally will be of far greater 
assistance than a yearly allowance, because they 
would only enlarge their style of living if they felt 
sure of a larger income, aM would not be sixpence 
the richer for it at the end of the year. It will 
certainly be much the best way. A present of fifty 
pounds, now and then, will prevent their ever beinp* 
distressed for money, and will, I think, be amply 

discharging my promise to my father.” 

‘‘To be sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth ' I 
am convinced within myself that your father had no 
iciea of your giving them any money at all. The 
assistance he thought of, I dare say, was only such 
as migiit be reasonably expected of you : for instance, 
such as looking out for a comfortable small house for 
tnem, helping them to move their things, and sendino- 
them presents of fish and game, and so forth, whenever 
they are in season. I’ll lay my life that lie meant 
othmg further ; indeed, it would be very strange and 
umea^nable if he did. Do but consider, my dear 

Ml. Dashwood, how excessively comfortable your 

mother-in-law and her daughters may live on t I 
interest of seven thousand pounds, besides tlS 
thousand pounds belonging to each of the girls, which 
brings them in fifty pounds a year apiece, aS of 
course they will pay their mother for their board out 
ot It. Mogetfaer, they will have five hundred a year 
amongst them, an4 what on earth can four women 
want for more than that? They will live so dieTp > 
Ifaeir houselreepmg will be nothing at ail. Thev wdl 
no horses, and hardly any servants • 

wilA Jf conceive how comfortable they 

wih ne ! Five hundred a year ! I am sure I cannot 

your giving them more, it is quite absurd to 
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think of It They will be much more able to gives 

you. something., , ^ 

“ Upon my ^vord,;’ said Mr. Dashwood, “ I believe 
you are perfectly right. My father certainly could 
mean nothing more by his request to me than what 
«ndfcrstand it now, and I will 
strictly fuliit rny engagement by such acts of assis- 
lance and kindness to them as you have described, 
when my mother removes into another house, mv 
services shall be readily given to accommodate her as 
far as I can. Some little present of furniture, too, 
may be acceptable then.” 

^-‘Certainly,” returned Mrs. John Dashwood. 

But, however, one thing must be considered. 
When your father and mother moved to Norland, 

though the furniture of Stanhill was sold, all the 
Ghina, plate, and Hnen was saved, and is now left to 

your mother. Her house will therefore be almost 
completely fitted up as sooo as she takes it.’* 

That is a material consideration, undoubtedly. 
A valuable legacy indeed ! And yet some of the plate 
would have been a very pleasant addition to our 
own stock here.** 

** Yes ; and the set of breakfast china is twice as 
handsome as that which belongs to this house. A 
great deal too handsome, in my opinion, for any 
place they can ever afford to live in. But, however, 
so it IS, Your father thought only of them. And 
I must say tliis : that you owe no particular gratitude 
to him, nor attention to his wishes, for we Very well 
know that if he could, he would have almost 
everything in the world to them.** 

^ This argument was irresistible. It gave to his 
intentions whatever of decision was wanting before : 
and he finally resolved that it would be absolutely 
unnecessary, if not highly indecorous, to do more 
for the Widow and children of his father than such 
kind ot laeighbourly acts as his own wife :poio ted out* 
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Mrs. Dashwood remained at Norland several months ; 
not from any disinclination to move when the sight 
of every well-known spot c^sed to raise the violent 
ernotion which it produced for awhile ; for when her 
spirits began to revive, and her mind became capable 
of some other exertion than that of heightening its 
affliction by melancholy remembrances, she was im- 
patient to be gone, and indefatigable in her inquiries for 
a suitable dwelling in the neighbourhood of Norland • 
for to remove far from that beloved spot was impos- 
sible. But she could hear of no situation that at once 
answered her notions of comfort and ease, and suited 
the prudence of her eldest daughter, whose steadier 
judgment rejected several houses as too large for their 

income which her mother would have approved 

Mrs. Dashwood had been informed by her husband 
of the solemn promise on the part of his son in their 
favour, which gave comfort to his last earthly re- 
flections. She doubted the sincerity of this assurance 
T doubted it himself, and she 

thought of it for her daughters’ sake with satisfaction, 
though, as for herself, she was persuaded that a 
much smaller provision than seven thousand pounds 
would support her in affluence. For their brother’s 
sake too, for the sake of his own heart, she rejoiced * 
and she reproached herself for being unjust to his 
merit before, m behieying him incapable of generosity. 
His attentive behaviour to herself and his slsteL 
convinced her that their welfare was dear to him 

and,_ for a long time, she firmly relied on the liberality 
ot his intentions. ^ 

The contempt which she had, veiy early in their 
acquaintance, felt for her daughter-in-law, was very 
much increased by the further knowledge of her 
character which half a year’s residence in her family 
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afforded I and perhaps, in spite of e%'ery consideration 

former, the two ladies might have found it impossible 
to have lived together so long, had not a particular 
circumstance occurred to give still greater elegibiltv 
acordmg to the opinions*of Mrs. Dashwood, to her 

daiig-htersj continuance, at -Norland. . 

Xhis circii.iiistaiice was a srowin^ 

botwee. her .Id.s, girl „d KZh.?‘'S S'” 
Dashwood, a gentleman-like and pleasing young man 
who was introduced to their acquaintance soon after 
his sister’s establishment at Norland, and who had 
since spent the greatest part of his time there. 

Some mothers might have encouraged the intimacv 
from motives of interest, for Edward Ferrars was the 
eldest son ofa man who had died very rich ; and some 
might have repressed it from motives of prudence for 
except a tr fling sum, the whole of his fortune depended 
on the will of his mother. But Mrs. Dashwood was 
alike uninfluenced by either consideration. It wa«! 
enough for h« that he appeared to be amiable, that 
he l^fved her daughter, and that Elinor returned the 
Fif f contrary to every doctrine of hers 

that difierence of fortune should keep any couple 
asunder wlio were attracted by resemblance of dis- 
positon ; and that Elinor’s merit should not be 
acknowledged by every one who knew her was to 
her comprehension impossible. 

Edivard Ferrars was not recommended to their 
good opinion by any peculiar graces of person or 
address. He was not handsome, and his manners! 
requu-^ intimacy to make them pleasing. He was' 
too diffident to do justice to himself; but when his 
natural shyness was overcome, his behaviour gave 
every indication of an open, affectionate heart. *’His 
understanding was good, and his education had given 
It solid improvement. But he was neither fitted by 
abilities nor disposition to answer the wishes of his 



—as— they hardly knew what They ^vanted him to 
make a fine figure in the world in some manner or 
other. His mother wished tO' interest: him in political 
concerns, to get him into Parliament,' or to see him 
connected with some of thi ' great men ^ of the day. 
Mrs. John Dashwood wished it likewise ; hut. in; tiie 
meanwhile, till one of these superior; blessings could 
be obtained, it would have quieted her ambition to see 
him driving a barouche. But Edward had no turn 
for great men or barouches. All his wishes centred 
in domestic comfort and the quiet of private life. 
Fortunately, he had a younger brother, who was more 
promising. 

Edward had been staying several weeks in the 
house before he engaged much of Mrs. Dashwood*s 
attention ; for she was, at that time, in such affliction 
as rendered her careless of surrounding objects. Sim 
saw only that he was quiet and unobtrusive, and she 
liked him^ for it. He did not disturb the wretchedness 
ot her mind by ill-timed conversation. She was first 
called to observe and approve him further by a re- 
fiection which Elinor chanced one day to make on the 
difference between him and his sister. It was a 
contrast which recommended him most forciblv to 
her mother. 

It is enough,^* said she * to sav hp* unT’i’- 
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with him. _ Her manners were attaching-, and soon 
banished his reserve. She speedily comprehended all 
his merits the persuasion of his reg-ard for Elinor 
perhaps assisted her penetration ; but she really felt 
assured ofo his worth ; and even that quietness of 
manner which militated •against all her established 
ideas of what a young man’s address ought to be was 
no longer uninteresting when she knew his heart to 
be warm and his temper affectionate. 

No sooner did she perceive any symptom of love in 
Ins behaviour to Elinor than she considered their 
serious attachment as certain, and looked forward to 
; tlieir marnag'e as rapidly , approach mg'. 

,, ^ few moaths, my dear Marianne,” said she, 

Elinor will in all probability be settled for life. We 
ner j but she wiil be happy,’^ 

“ Oh ! mamma, how shall we do without her ? ” 

My love, it will be scarcely a separation. We 
shall live within a few miles of each other, and shall 
meet every day of our lives. You will gain a brother 
—a real, afiectionate brother. I have the hig-hest 
opinion in the world of Edxvard’s heart. But vou 

S,er'f™iU 

Perhaps, said Maxianne, I may consider it with 
some surprise* Edward is very amiable, and I love 
him tenderly. But yet, he is not the kind of youno' 
man— therais a something wanting ; his figure is not 
staking j it has none of that grace which I should 
expect m the man who could spriously attach my 
Sister. His eyes want all that spirit, that fire, which 
at once announce virtue and mtelligence. ' And 

^ mamma, he has no 
real taste. Music seems scarcely to attract him, 

and though he admires Elinor’s drawings very much 
It is not the admiration of a person who can under- 
stand their worth. It is evident, in spite of his 
trcquent attention to her while she draws, that in 



fact lie knows' nothing of the m He admires 
as a lover, not as a connoisseur* To satisfy me, 
those characters must foe united* I could not foe 
happy with .a man' whose taste did not in ' every point 
coincide with my own. He must, enter into .all , my 
feelings ; the same book#,, the same^ music must 
charm us both, • Oh ! mamma,' how , spiritless, how- 
tame was Edward^s manner' in reading to us' last 
night I 1 felt for my ^ sister most severely* Yet 
she bore it with so much , composure ; she' seemed 
scarcely to notice it. , I could hardly keep my seat* 
To hear those fodautiful lines . which have frequently 
almost driven : me wild: pronounced with such 
penetrable calmness, such dreadful indilFerence P* 

^ “He would; certainly have done more justice to 
simple and elegant prose* I thought so at the 
time ; but you would give him Cowper.’' 

“Nay, mamma, if he is not to be animated by 
Cowper I but we must allow for difference of taste* 
Elinor has xiot my feelings, and therefore she may 
overlook it, and be happy with him. But it would 
have broken my heart, had I loved him, to hear him 
read with so little sensibility. Mamma, the more 1 
ivnow Oi the world, the more am I convinced that I shall 
see a man whom I can I'eally love. I require 
so much! He must have all Edward’s virtues, and 
and manners must ornament his goodness 
possible charm.’’ 

^ Kemember, my love, that you are not seventeen. 

^ despair of such happiness. 

Why should you be less fortunate than your mother ? 
In one circumstance only, niy Marianne, may your 
destiny be diiferent from hers P’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

U Elinor,” said Marianne, “that 

Edward should have no taste for drawing'/’^ 

No taste for drawin%,” replied Elinor; “why 
should you thmk so? He does not draw himselfc 
indeedy but he has great pleasure . in seeing ' the 
performances of other people, and I assure you he 
IS by no means deficient in natural taste, though he 
has not had opportunities of improving- it. Had he 
ever been in the way of learning, I think he would 
have drawn very well. He distrusts his own jude- 
ment in such matters so much that he is always 
unwilling to give his opinion on any picture; but 
he has an innate propriety and simplicity of taste 
which m general direct him perfectly right.” 

Marianne was afraid of oflFending, and said no 
more on the subject ; but the kind of approbation 
which Elinor described as excited in him by the 
drawings of other people was very far from that 
rapturous delight which, in her opinion, could alone 
be called taste. Yet, though smiling within herself 
at the mistake, she honoured her sister for that blind 
partiality to Edward which produced it. 

“I hope, Marianne,” continued Elinor, “you do 
not consider him as deficient in general taste. 
Indeed, I think I may say that you cannot, for your 
behaviour to him is perfectly cordial ; and if that 
were your opinion, I am sure y|ju could never be 
civil to him,” 

Marianne hardly knew what to say. She would 
not wound the teelings of her sister on any account, 
and yet to say wliat she did not believe was impossiole. 
At length she replied— 

Do not be offended, Elinor, if my praise of him is 
not m everything equal to your sense of his merits. 

1 have not had so many opportunities of estimatinsr 
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the minuter propensities of his mind, his inclination, 
and tastes, as you have; but I have the highest 
opinion in the world of his goodness and sense. 
I think him everything that is worthy and amiable.” ' 

“1 am sure,” replied Elinor with a smile, “that 
his dearest friends could ncft: be dissatisfied with such 
commendation as that. I do not perceive how you 
could express yourself more warmly. ” 

Marianne was rejoiced to find her sister so easily 
pleased. ; 

“ Of his sense and his goodnes.s,” continued Elinor, 
“no one can, I think, be in doubt who has seen him 
often enough to engage him m;'UBreser¥ecl conversa- 
tion. The excellence of his understanding and liis 
principles can be concealed only by that shyness 
which too often keeps him silent. You know enough 
of him to do justice to his solid worth. But of his 
minuter propensities, as you call them, you have from 
peculiar circumstances been kept more ignorant than 
myself. He and I have been at times thrown a good 
deal together, while you have been wholly engrossed on 
the most aflFectionate principle by my mother. I have 
seen a great deal of him, have studied his sentiments, 
and heard his opinion on subjects of literature and 
taste ; and, upon the whole, I venture to pronounce 
ttat his mind is well-informed, his enjoyments of 
books exceedingly great, his imagination lively, his 
observation just and_ correct, and his taste delicate 
and pure. His aliilities in every respect improve as 
mu^ upon acquaintance as his manners and person. 
At first sight, his address is certainly not striking- ; 
and his peison can hardly be called handsome, till the 
expression of his eyes, which are uncommonly good 
and the general sweetness of his countenance are 
perceived. At present, I know Mm so well that 

; or, at least, almost so. 

lYhat say you, Marianne ? ” 

“I shall veiy soon think him handsome, Elinor, if 
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I do not now. ^ When you tell me to love him as a 
orothers I sliall no more see imperfection in his face 
, than^I now do Ml his heart/* 

^ Elinor started at tliis declaration, and was sorry for 
the warmth she had been betrayed into in speaking- 
ot him. She felt that E<Avard stood very hig-h in her 
opinion. _ She believed the regard to be mutual ; but 
she required greater certainty of it to make Marianne’s 
conviction ot their attachment agreeable to her. She 
knew that what Marianne and her mother conjectured 
one moment they believed the next— that wi4 them, 
to wish was to hope, and to hope was to expect. 
She tried to explain the real state of the case to her 
'sister. ' 

_“I do not attempt to deny,” said she, “that I 
hmk very highly of him-that I greatly esteem, that 

Mariaiiiie here burst forth withindig‘Mation~-* 

^ “ Esteem him I Like him ! Cold-hearted Elinor! 
Oh! worse than cold-hearted! Ashamed of being' 
otherwise. Use those words ag-ain, and I will leave 
the room this moment.** 

Elinor could not help laughing. Excuse me/* 
said she, and be assured that I meant no offence to 
you by speaking in so quiet a way of my own feelings. 
Believe them to be stronger than I have declarSi : 
believe them, m short, to be such as his merit, and 
the suspicion— the hope of bis affection for me may 
warrant, without imprudence or folly. But further 
than this 3/0U must not believe. € am^ by no means 
a^ured^.of his regard, for .me. There- are moments ' ' 
when the extent of it seems doubtful ; and till his 
sentiiiieuts are fully known, you cannot wonder ■ at my ' 
wishing to avoid any encouragement of my own 
partiality, by believing or calling it more than it Is. 

Ill my heart I feel little — scarcely any doubt of his 
prefeience, ^ But there are other points to be con- 
sidered besides his inclination. • He is very far from 
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being independent. What his mother really is we 
cannot know ; but from Fanny’s occasional mention 
of her conduct and opinions, we have never been 
disposed to think her amiable ; and I am very much 
mistaken if Edward is not^himself aware that there 
would be many difficulties in his way, if he were to 
wish to marry a woman who had not either a great 
fortune or high rank.” 

Marianne was astonished to find how much the 
imagination of her mother and herself had outstripped 
the truth. 

“And you_ really are not engaged to him? "said 
she. “Yet it certainly soon will happen. But two 
advantages will proceed from this delay. I shall not 
lose you _ so soon, and Edward will have greater 
opportunity of improving that natural taste for your 
favourite pursuit which must be so indispensably 
necessary to your future felicity. Oh! if he should 
be so far stimulated by your genius as to learn to 
draw himself, how delightful it would be ! ” 

Elinor had given her real opinion to her sister. 
She could not consider her partiality for Edward in 
so prosperous a state as Marianne had believed it. 
There was,^ at times, a want of spirits about him 
which, if it did not denote indifference, spoke a 
something almost as unpromising. A doubt of her 
regard, supposing him to feel it, need not give him 
more than inquietude. It would not be likely to pro- 
duce that dejection of mind which frequently attended 
him. A more rea^nable cause might be found in the 
dependent situation which forbad the indulgence of 
his affection. She knew that his mother neither 
behaved to him so as to make bis home comfortable 
at present, nor to give him any assurance that lie 
might form a home for himself, without stri''tly 
attendmg to her views for his aggrandisement. 
With such a knowledge as this, it was Impossible 
for Elinor to feel easy on the subiect She was far 
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front depending' on that result of his preference of her 
which her motherand sister still considered as certain. 
Nay, the longer they were together, the more doubtful 
seemed the nature of his regard; and sometimes, for 
a few painful minutes, she believed it to be no more 
tnao, 'fneQ.dsliip., ' « 

But, Whatever might really be its limits, it was 
enough, when perceived by his sister, to make her 
uneasy ; and at the same time (which was still more 
common) to make her uncivil. She took the first 
opportunity ot ^ affronting her mother-in-law on the 
occasion, talking to her so expressively of her 
brother s great expectations, of Mrs. Ferrar’s resolu- 
tion that both her sons should marry well, and of the 
danger attending any young woman who attempted 
to draw ham m, that Mrs. Dashwood could neither 
pretend to be unconscioas, nor endea'vour to be calm. 
She gave her an answer which marked her contempt, 
and instantly left the room, r«oIving that, whatever 
might be the inconvenience or expense of so suddeh a 
removal, her beloved Elinor should not be exposed 
another week to such insinuations. 

^ In this state of her spirits, a letter was delivered to 
her . from toe post^ whicli contained a proposal oar- 
ticularly well-timed. It was the offer of a small 
house, on very easy terms, belonging to a relation 
of Imr own, a gentleman of consequence and property 
m Devonshire. The letter was from tWs gentleman 
himself, and^ wntten in the true spirit of friendly 
accomrnodation. He understood, that she was in 
need of a dwelling, and though the house he now 
offered her was merely a cottage, he assured her 
that everything should be done to it which she 
might think necessary, if the situation pleased her. 
f pressed her, after giving the particulars 

ot the house and garden, to come with her daughters 
to Barton Park, the place of his own residence, from 
whence she might judge herself whether Barton 
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■ Cottage— for the lioiises were in the same parish — 
.could, by any alteration be made comfortable to her. 

' He seemed; really anxious to accommodate themi and 
the whole of his latter was written io so friendly a 
style as could not fail of giving pleasure to his cousin ; 

• more especially at' a momeit when she was suffering 
under the cold and unfeeling behaviour of her neare'i- 
connections. She needed' no, time for deliberation or 
inquiry. Her resolution was formed as she read. 
The situation of Barton, in a county so lar distant 
from Sussex as ", DevonsMre, which but a few hours 
before would have been a sufficient, objection to out- 
weigh every possible advantage belonging ' to ■ the 
place, was now its . first recommend'ation. ' To .quit 
the neighbourhood ^ of Norland was no longer '*an' 
evil ; it w^as an object of. desire ,• it w^as a blessing 
in comparison of the ■ ■ misery' ' of continuing her 
daughter-m-!aw"s 'guest ; ' and to' remove for ever 
from that beloved place would be les;'^ painful than 
toy inhabit . or visit it ,, while such a woman was its 
mistress. ' She instantly wrote Sir John Middleton 
, her acknowledgment of kindness, and' her acceptance 
of his proposal I ■ and then ' hastened : to show both, 
letters to her daughters that "she might' be secure of. 
their approbation before her answer was sent. 

Elinor had always thought it would be more prudent 
to settle at some distance from Norland than im- 
mediately amongst their present acquaintance. On 
that head, therefore, it was not for her to oppose 
her mother’s intei:y:ion of removing into Devonshire. 
,'The; house,,, too, Sir. John, was oh' so 
simple a scale, and the rent so uncommonly moderate, 
as to leave her no right of objection on either point ; 
and therefore, though it was not a plan which brciu he 
any charm to her fancy, though it w=*as a removal from 
the vicinity of Norland beyond her wishes, she made 
no attempt to dissuade her mother from sending her 
letter of acquiescence. 
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CHAPTER V. 

No sooner was her answer despatched than Mrs 
Da-shwood indulged herself in the pleasure of announc- 
ing- to her son-in-law aSd his wife that she was 
provided wuh a house, and should incommode them 
no long-er till everything were ready for her 

inhabiting it.' They heard her with surprise, ■ Mrs. 
John Dash wood said' nothing ; hnt her husband 
civilly lidped that sne would not be settled far from 
Norland. She had great satisfaction in replying that 
she was going into Devonshire. Edward turned 
hastily towards her on hearing this, and in a voice 
of surprise and concern, which required no explanation 
to her, repeated, “Devonshire ! Are you indeed goin<>- 
there ? So tar Irorn hence 1 and to what part of it ? ” 
Slie explained the situation. It was within four 
miles northward of Exeter. ^ 

“ It is but a cottage,’^ she continued, "'•'but I hope 
to see many of my friends in it. A room or two can 
easily be added; and if my friends find no difficulty 
HI Ira veiling so far to see me, I am sure I will find 

none in accommodating them.*’ 

She concluded with a very kind invitation to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Dash wood to visit her at Barton 5 
and tojEdward she gave one with stiU greater affec- 
tion. rhougli her late conversation with her daughter- 
in-law had made her resolve on remaining at Norland 
no longer than was unavoidable, itf»had not produced 
the smallest efiect on her in that point to which it 
principally tended. To separate Edward and Elinor 
was as far from being her object as ever ; and she 
Wished to show Mrs. John Dash wood, by this pointed 
invitation to her brother, how totally she disregarded 
her disapprobation of the match. 

Mr. John Dashwood told his mother again and 
again how ©xceedsngiy »oriy he was: that she had 
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taken':a bouse at such a distance from Norland as to 
prevent his being, of any service to her in removing 
her furniture, ‘ He really felt conscientiously vexed 
on the 'Occasion ; for. the very exertion to which he 
had ■■.'limited . the ■ performance of his promise to his 
father ' was . by this, ■ arrangement rendered impractic- 
able, ... The ■ furniture -was all sent round: by water. 
It chiefly consisted of household liiieiij plate, china, 
and books, with a handsome pianoforte of Marianne^s, 
Mrs, John Dash wood saw the packages' depart with 
a sigh ; she could not help feeling it hard that as 
Mrs. Dasbwood’s income would be so trifling ' ija 
comparison .'.'with their own, she should have a'liy 
handsome article of furniture, 

Mrs, Dash wood took the house for a' twelvemonth ; 
it was . ready furnished, and she might have immediate 
possession. ■ No difflculty arose on either side in the 
agreement ; and she waited only for thO' disposal of 
her effects at Norland, and to determine her future 
household, before she set off for the west ; and this, 
as she was exceedingly rapid in the performance of 
everything that interested her, was soon done. The 
horses whicli were left her by her husband had ^ been ' 
sold soon after his death, and an opportunity now 
offering ot disposing of her carriage, she agreed to 
sell that likewise, at the earnest advice of her eldest 
daughter. For the comfort of her children, had she 
consulted only her own wishes, she w^ould have 
kept it; but the discretion of Elinor prevailed. Her 
wisdom, too, limitied the number of tiseir servants to 
three— two maids and a man, with whom they were 
speedily provided^ from amongst those wdio bad 
formed their establishment at Norland. 

The man and one of the maids were sent off 
immediately into Devonshire to prepare the house 
for their mistress’s arrival ; for, as Lady Middleton 
was entirely unknown to Mrs. Dashwood, she pre- 
ferred going directly to the cottage to being a visitor 
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at Barton Park; and she relied so undoubtinrfy 
on Sir John’s description of the house- as to feel no 
curiosity to examine it herself till she entered it as 
her own. Her eagerness to be gone from Norland 
was preserved from diminution by the evident 
satisfaction of her daught«»--in-law in the prospect of 
her removal: a satisfaction which was but feebly 
attempted to be concealed under a cold invitation to 
her to defer her departure. Now waa the time when 
her son-in-law’s promise to his father might with 
particular propriety be fulfilled. Since he had 
neglected to do it on first coming to the estate, their 
quitting his house might be looked on as the most 
suitable period for its accomplishment But Mrs. 
Dashwood began shortly to give over every hope of the 
kind,_ and to be convinced, from the general drift of 
his discourse, that his assistance extended no further 
than their maintenance for six months at Norland. 
He so frequently talked of the increasing expenses 
of housekeeping, and of the perpetual demands upon 
his purse which a man of any consequence in the 
world was beyond calculation exposed to, that he 
seemed rather to stand in need of more money himself 
than to have any design of giving money away. 

In a very few weeks from the day which brought 
Sir John Middleton’s first letter to Norland, every- 
thing was so far settled in their future abode as to 
enable Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters to begin 
their journey. 

Many were the tears shed by them in their last 
adieus to a place so much beloved, “ Dear, dear 
Norland ! ” said Marianne, as she wandered alone 
before the house, on the last evening of their being 
there; “when shall I cease to regret you! — ^when 
learn to feel a home elsewhere 1 O .happy house, 
could you know what I suffer in now viewing you 
irom this spot, from w'hence perhaps I may view you 
no more I And you, ye well-known trees !— but you 
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will ' continue the' same. ■ No leaf 'wi!l decay becaws^^ 
we are removed, ' nor aoy branch become motionless 
although \ we can - observe you no longer I . No ; you 
will continue the same ; unconscious; of .the pleasure 
or. the' regret -'you occasion, '-and , insensible, „of any 
change in those who' waih 'under your shade i/ But 
who will remain to enjoy you ? ” 


The first part, of - their Journey was performed In foe- 
melancholy a disposition to be otherwise than tedious 
and^ unpleasant. But as they drew towards the end 
of it, their interest in the appearance of a' country 
which they were to inhabit overcame their dejection, 
and a view of Barton Valley as they entered it gave 
them cheerfulness. It was a pleasant, fertile spot, 
well wooded, and rich in pasture. After winding 
along it for more than a mile, they reached their own 
house. A small green court was the whole of its 
demesne in front ; and a neat wicket-gate admitted 
them into it. 

As a house, Barton Cottage, though small, was 
comfortable and compact ; but as a cottage it was 
defective, for the building was regular, the roof was 
tiled, the window-shutters were not painted .green, 
nor were the walls covered with honey-suckles. A 
narrow passage led directly through the house into 
the garden bebipd. On each side of the entrance 
was a sitting-room, about sixteen feet square ; and 
beyond them were the offices and the stairs. Four 
bedrooms and two garrets formed the rest of the 
house. It had not been built many years, and was 
in good repair. In comparison of Norland; it was 
poor and small indeed ; but the tears which 
recollection called forth as they entered the house 
were soon dried away. Thev were cheered hv the 
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joy of the servants on their arrival, and each, for the 
sake ot the others, resolved to appear happy. It was 
very early September ; the season was fine, and 


from first ' seeing* the place under the advanU 


of 


good weatner, they received an impression in its 
favour winch was of materkil service in recommend- 
ing it to^ their lasting approbation. ' 

iiie situation of the house was good. Hig-h hills 
rose immediately behind, and at no great distance on 
each side, some of which were open downs, the 
others cultivated and woody. The village of Barton 
was cliiefly^ on one of these hills, and formed a 
pleasant ^ view trom the cottage windows. The 
prospect in front was more extensive : it commanded 


- - ~ . it. '-umuianuea 

tne who..e of the vaney, and reached to the country 
beyond. The hills which surrAnndAd ■I'koi — 


beyond. The hills which surrounded the cottage 
terminated the valley in that direction ; under another 
name, and in another course, it branched out a^ain 
between two of the steepest of them. 

With the size and furniture of the house Mrs. 
Dashwood was upon the whole well satisfied: for 
though her former style of life rendered many addi- 
tions to tne latter indispensable, yet to add and 
miprove was a delight to her ; and she had at this 
time ready money enough to supply all that was 
wanted of greater elegance to the apartments. “ As 
for the house itself, to be sure,” she said, “it is too 
small for our family ; but we will make ourselves 
tolerably com.ortable for the present, as it is too 
late m the year for improvements.. Perhaps in the 
spring, if I have plenty of money, as I dare say I 
shall, we may think about building. These parlours 
are both too small for such parties of our friends as 
Ihope to see often collected here; and I have some 
thoughts of throwing the passage into one of them 
with perhaps a part of the other, and so leave the 
remainder of that other for an entrance ; this, with 

a new drawing-room which may be easily added, and 
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a bedchamber and garret above, will make it a vervi 
snug httle cottage. I could wish the stairs were’ 
handsome. But one must not expect everythine-- 
though I suppose it would be no difficult matter to 
li ^ beforehand 

with the world in the spring, and we will plan our 
improvements accordingly.” r uur, 

In the meantime, till all these alterations could be 
made from the savings of an income of five hundred a 
year by a woman who never saved in her life, thev 
were wise enough to be contented with the house as 
It was ; and each of them was busy in arranging their 
particular concerns, and endeavouring, by placine- 
around them their books and other poUeLioi^ tf 
form themselves a home. Marianne’s pianoforte was 
unpacked and properly disposed of, and Elinor’s 

drawings were affixed to the walls of their sittim^. 

rooni* o , : 

In such employments as these they were interruot^d 
soon after breakfast the next day by the entrance of 

their landlord, who called to welcome them to Barton ■ 
and to offer them every accommodation from his own 
^ouse and garden in which theirs might at present be 
deficient. Sir John Middleton was a good-lookiro- 
qtf K-rt formerly visited al 

J him- His countenance was 

thoroughly good-humoured ; and his manners wc--e 
as friendly as the style of his letter. Their arriv-.^ 

satisfaction, and Theti 

comfort to be m object of real solicitude lo him 
said much of his earnest desire of their living on the 
most sociable terms with his family, and pressed them 
so cordially to dine at Barton Park everv dav ifi H tv 
were better settled at home that, thouph'htc 
were carried to a point of persev^ranef beyond 
they could not give offence. His kin^vef ,. : = 
co.a„.d word, ; for wi.hi. o? ^S;”S.r\‘o Itfl . 
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them, large basket full of garden stuff and fruit 
arnved froni the Park, which was followed before the 
end of the day by a present of game. He insisted, 
moreover, on conveying all their letters to and from 
the post for them, and would not be denied the 
satisfaction of sending ^lem his newspaper every 

Lady Middleton had sent a very civil message by 
him, denoting her intention, of waiting on Mrs. 
Dash wood as soon as she could be assured that her 
visit would be no inconvenience ; and as this message 
was answered by an invitation equally polite, her 
ladyship was introduced to them the next day. 

They were, of course, very anxious to see a person 
on whom so much of their comfort at Barton must 
depend ; and the elegance of her appearance was 
favourable to their wishes. Lady Middleton was not 
more than six or seven and twenty ; her face was 
handsome, her figure tall and striking, and her 
address graceful Her manners had all the elegance 
which her husband’s wanted. But they would have 
been improved by some share of his frankness and 
warmth ; and her visit was long enough to detract 
something from their first admiration, by showing 
that, though perfectly well-bred, she was reserved, 
cold, and had nothing to say for herself beyond the 
most commonplace inquiry or remark. 

Conversation, however, was not wanted, for Sir 
John was very chatty, and Lady Middleton had taken 
the wise precaution of bringing with her their eldest 
child, a fine little boy about six y&rs old, by which 
means there was one subject always to be recurred 
to by the ladies in case of extremity ; for they had to 
inquire his name and age, admire his beauty, and ask 
him questions which his mother answered for him 
while he hung about her and held down his head to 
the great surprise of her ladyship, who wondered at 
his being so shy before company, as he could make 
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noise enough at home. On every formal visit a child 
ought to be of the party, by way of provision for 
discourse. ; In the present case it took up ten minutes 
to determine whether the boy were most like his 
tather or mother, and in what particular he resembled 
either ; for of course everybody differed, and everv- 
body was astonished at the opinion of the others. 

An opportunity was soon to be given to the 
Dashwoods of debating on the rest of the children, 
cl®-*' ^'ot leave, the house without 

neS*^day Promise of dining at the Park the 

CHAPTER VII. 

about half a mile from the cottage. 
The ladies had passed near it in their way along the 
valley, but it was screened from their view at hom- 
by the projection of a hill. The house was large and 
handsome; and the Middletons lived in a sfvle of 
elegance. The former was 

stSing^wkh without some friends 

staying with tliem in the house, and they keot more 

company of every kind than any other femily in the 
necessary to the happiness 
^ u dissimilar in temper and out 

ward behaviour, they strongly resembled each oS,- 
mthat total want of talent Ind tasS which cLfi?5 
their employments, unconnected with such as sodetv 
p^duced, within a very narrow compass, lir ffi 
was a sportsman ; Lady Middleton a mother. He 
hunted and shot, and she humoured her children - and 
these were their only resources. Lady Middleton had 
the advantage of being able to spoil her chiWren 
all the year round, while Sir T^Kr.’.. • j 
employments were in existence only half * the* tirne*^ 
Continual engagements at home and Jbroad, however' 
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supplied all the deficiences of nature and education- 
supported the good spirits of Sir John, and g-ave 
exercise to the good breeding of his wife. ^ 

Lady^ Middleton piqued herself upon the ele^^ance 
of her table, and of all her domestic arrangements® 

any of their parties. But Sir John’s satisfaction n 
woulf hold^ fnH 

was he nleasoH noisier they were the better 

was lie pleased. He was a blessing to all the iuve- 

To? summed he 

ch44rournf cold ham and 

cincKen out of doors, and in winter his private balls 
were numerous enough for any young 

insatiable appetite of fifteen. 

^ the arrival of a new family in the country was 
always a matter of joy to him, and in eveiy pm'ft 
of view he was charmed with the inhabitants^e^had 

wf unaffected. It 

was enoug-h to secure his g-ood opinion • for tn 

mfk?S that a pretty girl could want to 

make her mind as captivating as her person. The 
friendliness of his disposition made hhn happy in 
awommodating those whose situation might beacon” 
sidered, in comparison with the past, as unfortunate 

cousins, therefore, he had 
goof heart; and in settling 

satisfacfion S- f ^ ”r all the 

satisfaction of a sportsman ; for asportsman, though 

he esteems only those of his own sex who are 

sportsmen likewise, is not often desirous of encour- 

agmg their taste by admitting them to a residence 
within his own manor. resiaence 

Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters were met at the 
1"^°, Si, jobi who wd"o™d a™ 

to Barton Paik with unaffected sincerity, and as he 
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attended them to the drawing-room, repeated to the 
young ladies the concern which the same subject had 
drawn from him the day before, at being unable to 
get any smart young men to meet them. Thev 
would see, he said, only one gentleman there besides 
iimself ; a particular friend who was staying at the 
Park, but who was neither very young nor very gay. 
fhe would all excuse the smallness of 

the party, and could assure them it should never 
happen so agmn. He had been to several families 
that morning, in hopes of procuring some addition to 
feeir nimber; but it was moonli|ht, and evei^dy 

luckily. Lady Middleton’s 
mother Imd armed at Barton within the last hour 

cheerful, agreeable wmman, he 
it so very dull 

as they might imagine. The young ladies, as well as 

Sire^r^®'"’ ^®*? satisfied with having two 

of the party, and wished for no more 
Middleton’s mother, waf a 

vS Shf w^’fT“f- T®*'^ ‘■^ther 

jokes and laughter, and 
before dinner was over had said many witty thinU on 

nor I “ft husbands f hoped thef had 

not left their hearts behind them in Sussex and 

Ma?? ®®® ^^hether they did or S' 

Marianne was vexed at it for her sister’s sa£ S 

hSe atS^krwkhr’''" '®®®® howshe’bore 

place raillery as Mrs. Jennings’I ^ 

Colonel Brandon, the friend nf <?;»• Jr^u y 
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Marianne and Margaret, an absolute old bachelor for 
he was ^on the wrong side of five-and-thirty ; ’but 
though his face w^ not handsome, his countenance 
ge“ntlema£e. address was particularly 

There was nothing in any of the party which could 
recommend them as^companions to the Dashwoods ; 
but the cold insipidity of Lady Middleton was so 
particularly repulsive that in comparison of it the 
S/f?don, and even the boisterous 
mirth of Sir John and his mother-in-law, was interest- 
ing. Lady Middleton seemed to be roused to 
enjoyment only by the entrance of her four noisy 
chi dren after dinner, who pulled her about, tore her 
clothes, and put an end to every kind of discourse 
except what related to themselves. 

In the evening, as Marianne was discovered to be 
musical, she was invited to play. The instrument was 
unlocked, everybody prepared to be charmed, and 
Marianne, who sang very well, at their request, went 
through the chief of the songs which Lady Middleton 
had brought into the family on her marriage, and 
which perhaps had lam ever since in the same position 
on the pianoforte ; for her ladyship had celebrated 
that event by giving up music, although by her 
mother s account she had played extremely well, and 
bj her own was very fond of it 

Marianne’s performance was highly applauded. Sir 

John was loud in his admiration at the end of every 
song, and as loud in his conversation with the others 
while every song lasted. Lady MiSdleton frequently 
called him to order, wondered how anyone’s attention 
could be diverted from music for a moment, and asked 

w Marianne 
had just finished. Colonel Brandon alone, of all the 
prty, heard her without being in raptures. He paid 
her only the compliment of attention ,- and she felt a 
respect for him on the occasion which the others bad 
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reasonably forfeited by their shameless want of taste, 
His pleasure in music, though it amounted not tc 
that ecstatic delight which alone could sympathise 
with her own, was estimable when contrasted ao-ainst 
the horrible insensibility of the others ; and she was 
reasonable enough to allow that a man of five-and- 
thirty might well have outlived all acuteness of feclin^ 
and every exquisite power of enjoyment. She was 
perfect y disposed to make every allowance for the 
required state of life which humanity 


or widow, with an ample jointure. 

She had only two daughters, both of whom she had 
lived to see respectably married, and she had now 
therefore nothing to do but to many all the rest of 
the world. In the promotion of thi.s object she was 
zealously active, as far as her ability reached, and 
missed no opportunity of projecting weddings among 
all the young people of her acquaintance. She was 
remarkably quick in the discovery of attachments, and 
had enjoyed fte advantage of raising the blushes and 
he vanity of many a young lady by insinS^ns 3 
her power over such a young man ; and this kind of 
discernment enabled her, soon after her arrival at 
Barton, decisively to pronounce that Colonel Brandon 
was very much m love with Marianne Dashwood 
She rather suspepted it to be so on the very first 
evening of their being together, from his listenmo- so 
attentively while she sang to them ; and when“tS 
visit was returned by the Middletons dining- at the 
H by his listening to ht 

If ft It was perfectly convinced 

of It. It would be an excellent match, for he was rbh 
and she was handsome. Mrs. Tenninffs h-id 

»xIou. » Mond Br.ndo.C? 
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since her connection with Sir John first brought him 

gf6t . a gfood n us band for eive ry pretty g'iri. 

The immediate ^advantage to herself was by no 
means incons.derable, for it supplied her with enLss 
jokes against them both.. At the Park she lauSed 

the TormlT h; ^ - 1 }“ at Marianne. To 

the fwmer her raillery was probably, as far as it 

^ himself, perfectly indiflerent ; but to 
the latter it was at first incomprehensible; and when 
Its object was understood, she hardly kn^w iSer 
most to laugh at its jibsurdity or censure its impertin- 
ence, for she considered it as an unfeeling reflection 
on the colonel s advanced years, and on his forlorn 
condition as an old bachelor. 

Mrs. Dashwood, who could not think a man five 
pars younger than herself so exceedingly ancient as 
he appeared to the youthful fancy of her daughter 
vptured to clpr Mrs. Jennings from the probability 
of wishing to throw ridicule on his age. ^ ^ 

. “ But at least, mamma, you cannot deny the 
absurdip_ of the accusation, though you may not 
think It intentionally ill-natured. Colonel Brandon 
is _certainly younger than Mrs. Jennings, but he is 
old enough to be my father; and if he were ever 
animated enough to be in love, must have long 
outlived everr sensation of the kind. It is too 
ridiculous I When is a man to be safe from such 
wit, if age and infirmity will not protect him ?” 

“Infirmity!” said Elinor; “ d<j you call Colonel 
Brandon infirm? I can easily suppose that his age 
may appear much greater to you than to my mother ; 
but you can hardly deceive yourself as to his having 
the use of bis limbs ! ” ^ 

“Did not you hep him complain of the rheuma- 
ded/ninglif^? ** commonest infirmity of 

“My dearest child,” said her mother, laughing, 
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‘‘ at this rate, you must be in continual terror of my 
decay ; and it must seem to you a miracle that my 
life has been extended to the advanced age of forty.” 

” Mamma, you are not doing: me justice. I know 
very well that Colonel Brandon is not old enoug-fa to 
make ms friends yet appreifensive of losihg: him in the 
course of nature. He may live twenty years longer. 
But thirty-five has nothing to do with matrimony.” 

U J said Elinor, “thirty-five and seventeen 

had better not have anything to do with matrimony 
together. But if there should by any chance happen 
to be a woman who is single at seven-and-twenty. 

I should not think Colonel Brandon’s being tliirty- 
iive any objection to his marrying her.” ^ 

“A woman of seven-and-twenty,” said Marianne, 
after pausing a moment, “can never hope to feel 
Z ^^®‘^l‘0“,again ; and if her home be un- 

comfortable, or her fortune small, I can suppose that 
she might bring herself to submit to the'^ offi^f 

of^wil °T "“d security 

of a wife. la his marrying such a woman, therefore 

there would be nothing unsuitable. It would be I 

satTsfitn and the world would be 

satisfied. In my eyes it would be no marriage at all, 
but that would be nothing. To me it would seeiu 

to 4 ben°eS"TJi which each wished 

to be benefited at the expense of the other.” 

^ It would be impossible, I know,” replied Elinor 

coSd SIl"? a woman of seven-and-twenty 

could feel for a ^an of thirty-five anything near 

to h? But^^m^ f ^ desirable co4>anion 
^ a I “ust object to your dooming Colonel 
Brandon and his wife to the constant confinement 
of a sick chamber, merely because he chanced to 
(a very cold, damp day) of a 
“ of his shouWers/’ 

Marianne; “^d wito 

. «uiu Wiin me a flannel waistcoat is 
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invariably: connected with aches, cramps, rheumatisms, ' , 
and every species of aiiment that can afflict the old 
and the feeble* ' . 

‘‘Had he been only in a violent fever, you would 
not have despised him .half so much. Confess, 
Marianne, IS not there something interesting to you in 
feve^^”^^*^ cheek, hollow eye, and quick pulse of a 

Elinor’s leaving the room— 

‘‘Mamma ” said Marianne, “ I have an alarm on the 
subject of illness, which I cannot conceal from you 
I am sure Edward Ferrars is not well. We have 
now been here almost a fortnight, and yet he does not 
come. Nothing but real indisposition could occasion 
this extraordinary delay. What else can detain him 
at Norland?” 

“ I^d yon any idea of his coming so soon?” said 
Mrs. Dashwood. “ I had none. On the contrary, if 
I have felt any anxiety at all on the subject, it has 
been m recollecting* that be sometimes showed a want 
of pleasure aiid readiness in accepting my invitation 
when I talked of his coming to Barton, Does Elinor 
expect him already ? ” 

“ I have never mentioned it to her ; but of course 

she must 

“I rather think you are mistaken, for when I was 
talking tocher yesterday of getting a new grate for 

the spare bedchamber, she observed that there was no 
immediate hurry for it, as it was not likely that the 

room would be wanted for some tii^e*” 

‘‘ How strange this is ! What can be the meaning 
of It ? But the whole ot their behaviour to each other 
has been unaccountable. How cold, how composed 
were their last adieus 1 How languid their conver- 
sation the last evening of their being together^ In 
Edward’s farewell there was no distinction between 
Elinor and me : it was the good wishes of an affec- 
tionate brother to both. Twice did I leave them 
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purposely togfether In the course of the last 
ingf, and each time did he most unaccoi 
follow me out of the room. And Elinor^ in q 
Norland and Edward, cried not as I did. Eve 
her self-command is invariable. When is she di 
or melancholy ? When does she try to avoid Si 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tm Dashwoods were now settled at Barton witi 
tolerable comfort to themselves. The house and the 
garden, with alT the objects surrounding them, were 
now become familiar ; and the ordinary pursuits which 
had given to Norland half its charms ivere engaged 
m again with for greater enjoyment than Norland had 

John Middleton, who called on them every day for the 
first fortnight, and who was not in the habit of seeing 
much occupation at home, could not conceal h^ 
aimzement on finding them always employed. 

Their visitors, except those from Barton Park were 
not tnany ; for m spite of Sir John’s urgent entreSes 
that they would mix more in the neighbourhood and 

repeated assurances of his carriage "being Ss at 

their service, the independence of Mrs. Dashwood’s 
spirit overcame the wish of society for her children® 
and she was resolute m declining to visit anv familv 

wZl'S There were but fo^ 

who could be so classed ; and it was not all of 

fro^m th attainable. About a mile and ^ha^ 

om the cott^e, along the narrow winding vallev of 
Allenham, which issued from that of R ^ ‘ 

formerly described, the girls had in off 

tookS SS/S’rl " «sP^««bS 


somei 
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them wish tp be_ better acquainted with it. But they 
learned, on inquiry, that its possessor, an elderly lady 
of yery good character, was, unfortunately, too 
infirm to mix with the world, and never stirred from 

home. , ^ , 

The whole country about them abounded in beauti- 
tul walks. The high downs, which invited them 
fiom almost every window of the cottagfe to seek 
the exquisite eiijoymeat of air on their summits, were 
a happy alternative when the dirt of the vallevs 
beneato shut up their superior beauties ; and towards 
one of these hiils did Marianne and Margaret one 
memorable morning- direct their steps, attracted by 
the partial sunshine of a showery sky, and unable 
longer to bear the confinement which the settled rain 
ot the two preceding days had occasioned. The 
%veather was not tempting enough to draw the two 
others from their pencil and their book, in spite 
01 Mariannes declaration that the day would be 
lastingly iair, and that every threatening cloud would 
bediawn off from their hills ; and the two girls set 
oif together. ^ 

They gaily ascended the downs, rejoicing in their 
own penetration at every glimpse of the blue sky : 
and when they caught in their faces the animatino- 
gales of a high south-westerly wind, they pitied the 
tears which had prevented their mother and Elinor 
from sharing such delightful sensations. 

there a felicity in the world/^ said Marianne, 
superior to this ? Margaret, we^ will walk here at 
least two hours.'* 

Margaret agreed, and they pursued their way 
against the wind, resisting it with laughing delight 
for about twenty minutes longer, when suddenly the 
clouds united over their heads, and a driving rain 
set full in their face. Chagrined and surprised, they 
w^ere obliged, though unwillingly, to turn back,' for 
BO shelter wos nearer than their own house* One 
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consolation, however, remained for them, to wl 

DrLrfJvf^, gave more than us 

’ ruimin^ with all poss 

speed down the steep side of the hill which 
immediately to the garden gate. 

h,Jo f at first the advanta 

« 3 brought her suddenly to (he eroui 

and Margaret, unable to stop herself to assist h 

boTtorsii!^ ““-*"1 ' 

witbm a few yards of Marianne. whL £r aicide 

asIs^^M and ran to^h 

but W herself from the groun 

out her foot had been twisted in the fall ?nd d 
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4S 


sweetness agram and again, and, with a 

LvitirSm L attended her, 

he w2 ^ declined, as 

ne was dirty and wet. Mrs. Dashwood then beaWed 
to know_^ to whom she jvas obliged. His 2me 
w.r?’an’ Willougllby, and his present hom; 
was at Ailenham, from whence he hoped she would 

Ster to-morrow to inquire 

Jrfnted and The^ honour was reldily 

granted, and he then departed, to make himself still 
more mterestmg, in the midst of a heavy rain. 

His manly beauty and more than common grace- 
fulness were instantly the theme of generd admirS 
and ^ the langfh which his gfallantry raised ao*»lnci 

a StioL"'" from his exterior 

aciractioos, Marianne herself had seen 

er her face, on his lifting her up, had robbed her 

t thek^emibg 

ine nouse. lJut she had seen enoup*h nf him 

jom in air the admiration of the other!, and wiS an 
energy winch always adorned her praise. His person 

for T^} had everSn 

^ his carrying 

her into the house with so little previous formdity 
there was a rapidity of thought which partiSarf; 
recommended the action to her. Every cimumsS 
belonging to him was interesting. His name w2 
good, his residence was in their favourite villao-e 
and she soon found out that of* all manly dresses 
a shootmg-jacket was the most becoming. Her 
im^ination was busy, her reflections were fieasfnt 
and the pain oi a sprained ankle was disregarded. 

Sir John called on them as soon as the next interval 

2 allowed him to get out 

of doors ; and Marianne’s accident being related to 
him he was eagerly asked whether he knew any 
gentleman of the name of Willoughby at Ailenham. ^ 
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Willoughby ! ” cried Sir John 
the country ? That is good news, howevf 

f ^ ^ 

“ You know him, then ? 

‘‘ Know him I to be sure I do. 
here every year.” 

And what sort of a 
“As good a kind of fellow 
you. ^ A very decent shot, and there 
rider in England.” 

^^And is that all you can say for him?” cried 
Mananae indignantly. » But what are his manners 
on more intimate acquaintance? What his pursuits, 
his talents, and genius ?” ’ 

Sir John was rather puzzled. 

he, “I do not know much 
about him as to all that ; but he is a pleasant, good- 
humoured fellow, and has got the nicest little black 

to!2y°? ” ^ 

But Marianne could no more satisfy him as to thp 

point., 

describe to her the shades of his mind. 

corne^from 5° W he 

come from ? Has he a house at Allenham ? ” 

. point Sir John could give more certain 

mtelhgence ; and he told them that Mr. Willou^^hbv 

had no property of .his own in the country: that he 

only while he was visiting the old lady 

at Allenham Court, to whom he was related and 

whose possessions he was to inherit; adding, ‘‘Yes^ 

jes, he IS very well worth catching, I can tell you’ 

^ pretty little estate of his 
®®“®”®tshire, besides ; and if I were you, I 
would not give him up to my younger sister in ‘tuht 

TOt .ipia ,TS5 STE -psi 

wiu 


“what, is he in 
_ , — 'er. I will ride 

over Jo-morrow;, and ask him to dinner on Thursday.” 

’ ” said Mrs. Dashwood. 

J. Why, he is down 

jpung man is he ? ” 

./ as ever_ lived, I assure 
is not a bolder 
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“1 do not believe,” said Mrs. Dashwood, with a 
good-humoured smile, “ that Mr. Willoughby will be 
incommoded by the attempts of either of my daughters 
towards what you call catching him. It is not an 
employment to which th^ have been brought up. 
Men are very safe with us, be they ever so rich. I 
am glad to find, however, from what you say, that he 
is a respectable young man, and one whose acquaint- 
ance will not be ioeligible/’ ' 

“ He is as good a sort of fellow, I believe, as ever 
lived,” repeated Sir John. “I remember last 
Christmas, at a little hop at the Park, he danced 
from eight o’clock till four, without once sitting 
down.” ^ 

‘‘Did he indeed?” cried Marianne, with sparkling- 
eyes and with elegance, with spirit ? ” 

“Yes; and he was up again at eight to ride to 
covert” 

“ That is what I like j that is what a young man 
ought to be. Whatever be his pursuits, his eager- 
ness in them should know no moderation, and leave 
him no sense of fatigue.” 

“Ay, ay, I see how it will be, said Sir John ; 
“I see how it will be. You will be setting 
your cap at him now, and never think of poor 
Brandon.” 

“That is an expression, Sir John,” said Marianne 
warmly, “which I particularly dislike. T abhor every 
commonplace phrase by which wit is intended ; and 
‘setting one’s cap at a man,’ aifd ‘making a con- 
quest,’ are the most odious of all. Their tendency 
is gross and illiberal ; and if their construction could 
ever be deemed clever, time has long ago destroyed 
all its ingenuity.” 

Sir John did not much understand this reproof ; 
but he laughed as heartily as if he did, and then 
replied — 

“Ay, you will make conquests enough, I dare say, 
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one way or other? Poor Brandon! he is quite 
smitten already, and he is very well worth setting 
your cap at, I can tell you, in spite of all this 
tumbling about and spraining of ankles.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Marianne’s preserver, as Margaret, with more 
elegance than precision, styled Willoughby, called 
at the cottage early the next morning to make his 
personal inquiries. He was received by Mrs. Dash- 
wood with more than politeness— with a kindness 
which Sir John’s account of him and her own 
gratitude prompted ; and everything that had passed 
during the visit tended to assure him of the sense, 
elegance, mutual affection, and domestic comfort of 
the family to whom accident had now introduced 
him. Of their personal charms he had not required 
a second interview to be convinced. 

Miss Dashwood had a delicate complexion, regular 
features, and a remarkably pretty figure. Marianne 
was still handsomer. Her form, though not so 
copect as her sister’s, in having the advantage of 
height, was more striking ; and her face was so 
lovely that when in the common cant of praise she 
was called a beautiful girl, truth was less violently 
outraged than usually happens. Her skin was very 
brown, but, from its transparency, her cbmplexion 
was uncommonly "brilliant; her features were all 
good ; her smile was sweet and attractive ; and in 
her eyes, which were very dark, there was a life, a 
spirit, an eagerness, which could hardly be seen 
without delight. From Willoughby their expression 
was at first held back by the embarrassment which 
the remembrance of his assistance created. But 
when this passed away, when her spirits became 
collected— when she saw that to the nerfoet 
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breeding of the gentleman he united frankness and 
vivacity, and, above all, when she heard him declare 
that of music and dancing he was passionately fond, 
she gave him such a look of approbation as secured 
the largest share of his discourse to herself for the 
rest of his stay* 

It was oniy necessary to mention, any favourite 
amnsement to engage' her to talk. She could not 
be silent when such points were introduced, ' and she- 
had neither shyness nor reserve in their discussion. 
They speedily discovered that their enjoyment of" 
dancing and music was mutual, and that it arose 
from a general conformity of judgment in all that 
related to either. . Encouraged ■ by this to a further 
examination of his opinions, she proceeded to question 
him on the subject of books ; her favourite authors 
were brought forward and dwelt upon with so rapturous 
a delight that mj young man of five-and-twenty 
must have been insensible indeed not to become an 
immediate convert to the excellence of such works, 
however disregarded before. Their taste was 
striking.ly alike. The same books, the .same 
passages, were idolised by each or, .-if any difference 
appeared, any objection arose, it lasted no longer 
than till the force of her arguments and the bright- 
ness of her &yes could be displayed. He acquiesced 
in all her decisions, caught all her enthusiasm, .and 
long before his visit concluded, they conversed with 
the familiarity of a long-estabiished^acquaintance. 

** Well, Marianne,*^ said Elinor,- as' soon as he had 
left them, one morning I think you have done 
pretty well. You have already ascertained' Mr. 
Willoughby^s opinion in almost every' matter of im- 
portance. You know what be thinks of '.Cowper and 
Scott you are certain of his estimating their. beauties 
as be ought ; and you have received evory assurance 
of his admiring Pope no more than is proper. But 
how is your acquaintance to be long supported under 
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such extraordmary despatch of every subject for 
discourse? You will soon have exhausted each 
favourite topic. Another meeting; will suffice to 
explain his sentiments on picturesque beauty and 
second marriages, and thi^n you can have nothing 
further to ask.’^ 

“ Elinor,” cried Marianne, ‘Vis this fair ? is this 
just? are my ideas so scanty? But I see what you 
mean. I have been too much at my ease, too happy, 
too frank. I have erred against every commonplace 
notion of decorum? I have been open and sincere 
where I ought to have been reserved, spiritless, dull, 
and deceitful. Had I talked only of the weather 
and the roads, and had I spoken only once in ten 
minutes, this reproach would have been spared.” 

“My love,” said her mother, “you must not be 
offended with Elinor. She was only in jest. I 
should scold her myself if she were capable of wish- 
ing to check the delight of your conversation with our 
new friend.” Marianne was softened in a moment. 

Willoughby, on his side, gave every proof of his 
pleasure in their acquaintance which an evident wish 
of improving it could offer. He came to them every 
day. To inquire after Marianne was at first his 
excuse ; but the encouragement of his reception, 
to which every day gave greater kindness, made 
such an excuse unnecessary before it had ceased 
to be possible by Marianne’s perfect recovery. She 
was confined for some days to the house ; but never 
had any confinement been less irksome. Willoughby 
was a young man of good abilities, quick imaginatioii^, 
lively spirits, and open, affectionate manners. He 
w^ exactly formed to engage Marianne’s heart ; for, 
with all this, he joined not only a captivating person, 
but a natural ardour of mind, which was now roused 
and increased by the example of her own, and which 
recommended him to her affection beyond everythino* 
else. 
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His society became gradually her most exquisite 
enjoyment* They read, they talked, they sang to- 
gether ; his musical talents were considerable ; and 
he read with all the sensibility and, spirit, which Edward 
had unfortunately wanted. 

In Mrs. Dashwood’s estimation he was as faultless 
as in Marianne’s ; and Elinor saw nothing to censure' 
in him but a propensit}^, in which he strongly resembled 
and peculiarly delighted her sister, of saying too much 
what he thooglst on every occasion, without attention 
to persons or circumstances. In hastily forming and 
giving his opinion of other people, in sacrificing 
general politeness to the enjoyment of undivided 
attention w^here his heart was engaged, and in slight- 
ing too easily the forms of worldly propriety, he 
displayed a want of caution which Elinor could not 
approve, in spite of all that he and Marianne could 
say in its support. 

Marianne began now to perceive that the despera- 
tion which had seized her at sixteen and a half 
of ever seeing a man who could satisfy her ideas 
of perfection, had been rash and unjustifiable. 
Willoughby was all that her fancy had delineated in 
that unhappy hour, and in every brighter period, as 
capable of attadiing her ; and his behaviour declared 
his wishes to be in that respect as earnest as his 
abilities were strong. 

Her mother, too, in whose mind not one speculative 
thought of their marriage had been raised by his 
prospect of riches, was led before «fehe end of a week 
to hope and expect it, and secretly to congratulate 
herself on having gained two such sons-in-law as 
Edward and Willoughby. 

Colonel Brandon’s partiality for Marianne, which 
had so early been discovered by his friends, now first 
became perceptible to Elinor, when it ceased to be 
noticed by them. Their attention and wit were drawn 
off to his more fortunate rival ; and the raillery which 
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the other had incurred before 


any partiality arose was 
removed when his feelings began really to call for the 
ridicule so justly annexed to sensibility. Elinor was 
obliged, though unwillingly, to believe that the senti- 
ments which Mrs. Jenning^ had assigned him for her 
own satisfaction were now actually excited by her 
sister ; and that however a general resemblance of 
disposition between the parties might forward the 
affection of Mr. Willoughby, an equally striking 

iiiodraoce to tlie regard 
of Colonel Brandon. She saw it with concern ^ for 
what could a silent man of five-and-thirty hope, when 
opposed by a very lively one of five-and-twenty ? And 
as she could not even wish him successful, she heartily 
wished him indifferent. She liked him. In spite of 
his gravity and reserve, she beheld in him an obiect 
ot interest. His manners, though serious, 
mild; and his 


, were 

_ reserve appeared rather the result of 
some oppression of spirits than of any natural gloomi- 
ness of temper. _ Sir John had dropped hints of past 
injuries and disappointments, which justified her 
belief of his being an unfortunate man, and she 
regarded him with respect and compassion. 

Perhaps she pitied and esteemed him the more 
because he was slighted by Willoughby and Marianne! 
who, prejudiced against him for being neither lively 
nor young, seemed resolved to undervMue his merits?^ 
the kind of man,” said Willoughby 
one day, when they were talking of him to«-ether^ 
‘‘whom everybody speaks well of and Z^Ty cares 

iwilli;" “ '''■*• ' •'■“I' »f 
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“ That he is patronised fay you,” replied Willoug-hfay, 

“is certainly in his favour; but as for the esteem of 
the others, it is a reproach in itself. Who would 
submit to the indignity of being approved by such 
women as Lady Middietop and Mrs. Jennings that 
could command the indifference of anybody else ? ” 

“But perhaps the abuse of such people as yourself 
and Marianne will make amends for the regard of 
Lady Middleton and her mother. If their praise is 
censure, your censure may be praise; for they are 
not more undiscerning than you are prejudiced and 
unjust.” 

“In defence of your proMgd, you can even be 
saucy.” 

“My protigi, as you call him, is a sensible man; 
and sense will always have attractions for me. Yes, 
Marianne, even in a man between thirty and forty! 

He has seen a great deal of the world; has been 
abroad ; has read, and has a thinkmg mind. I have 
found him capable of giving me much information on 
various subjects, and be has always answered my 
inquiries with the readiness of good-breeding and 
good-nature.” 

“That is to say,” cried Marianne contemptuously, |i 

“he has told you that in the East Indies the climate ' 
is hot, and the mosquitoes are troublesome.” 

“ He would have told me so, I doubt not, had I 
made any such inquiries ; but they happened to be 
points on which I had been previously informed.” 

“Perhaps,” said Willoughby, “his observations 
may have extended to the existence of nabobs, gold 
mohrs, and palanquins.” 

“ I may venture to say that his observations have 
stretched much farther than your candour. But why 
should you dislike him ? ” 

“I do not dislike him. I consider him, oa the 
contrary, as a very respectable man, who has every- 
body’s good word and nobody’s notice j who has more 
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*tioney than he can spend, more time than he knows 
now to employ, and two coats every year. ** 

‘‘Add to which,” cried Marianne, “that he has 
neither genius, taste, nor spirit That his under- 
standing has no brilliancy, 4iis feelings no ardour, and 
his voice no expression.” 

“ lou decide on his imperfections so much in the 
niass, replied Elinor, “and so much on the strensrth 
ot your own imagination, that the commendation I 
ain able to give of him is comparatively cold and 
insipid. ^ I can only pronounce him to be a sensible 
man, well-bred. Well-informed, of gentle address, and 
t believe possessing an amiable heart.” 

Miss Dashwood,” cried Willoughby, “you are 
now using me unkindly. You are end^vouring to 
disarm me_ by reason, and to convince me against 
my will. But It will not do. You shall find me as 
su bborn as you can be artful. I have three unanswer- 
able reasons for disliking Colonel Brandon ; he has 
threatened me with ram when I wanted it to be fine : 
he Aas found fault with the hanging of my curricle • 
int wm°^* persuade him to buy my brown mare.' 

told tTil It however, to be 

b rpnSf k character to be in other respects 

nreproachable, I am ready to confess it. And in return 
for an acknowledgment which must give me some pain, 

muchTs“e°ve?”^ *^® P«vilege of disliking him as 


CHAPTER XI, 


i-iTTLE had Mrs. Dashwood or her dauo-h 

that so many engagements would arise to occ 
tSv presented themselves, or 

frequent invitaiions and s 
constant viators as to leave them little leisure 
serious employment Yet such was the case, w 
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Marianne was recovered, the schemes of amusement 1 

at home and abroad which Sir John had been ■ 

previously forming were put in execution. The ; 

private balls at the Park then began j and par^'ies on I 

the water were made and accomplished as often as a 
showery October would allow. In every meeting of ' 
the kind, Willoughby was included ; and the ease and i! 
familiarity which naturally attended these parties 
were exactly calculated to give increasing intimacy ■' 
to his acquaintance with the Dashwoods, to afford ij 
him an opportunity of witnessing the excellences of 
Marianne, of marking his animated admiration of ^ 

her, and of receiving, in her behaviour to himself, the •' 

most pointed assurance of her affection. i 

Elinor could not be surprised at their attachment 
She only wished that it were less openly shown, and :: 
once or twice did venture to suggest the propriety 
of some self-command to Marianne. But Marianne 
abhorred all concealment where no real disgrace could | 
attend unreserve; and to aim at the restramt of ill 
sentiments which were not in themselves illaudable 'P 
appeared to her not merely an unnecessary effort, but |! 
a disgraceful subjection of reason to commonplace 
and mistaken notions. Willoughby thought the 
same ; and their behaviour, at all times, was an ' 
illustration of their opinions. 

When he was present, she had no eyes for any one 
else. Everything he did was right. Everything he 
said was clever. If their evenings at the Park were 
concluded with cards, he cheated himself and all the ' 
rest of the party to get her a good hand. If dancing 
formed the amusement of the night, they were 
partners for half the time ; and when obliged to 
separate for a couple of dances, were careful to stand 
together, and scarcely spoke a word to anybody else. 

Such conduct made them, of course, most exceedingly 
laughed at ; but ridicule could not shame, and seenied 
hardly to provoke them. 



acrt&uil ujL iiappmess to Mavimme, 

Her heart was devoted to Willoug-hby, and the fond 
attachment to Norland which she brought with her 
from Sussex was more likely to be softened than she 
had thought it possible before, by the charms which 
his society bestowed on her present home. 

EHnor^s happiness was not so great. Her heart 
was not so much at ease, nor her satisfaction in their 
amusements so pure. They afforded her no com- 
panion that could make amends for what she had left 
behind, nor that could teach her to think of Norland 
with less regret than ever. Neither Lady Middleton 
nor Mrs. Jennings could supply to her the conversa- 
tion she missed ; although the latter was an everlast- 
mg talker, and from the first had regarded her with a 
kindness which ensured her a large share of her dis- 
course. She had already repeated her own history to 
Lhnor three or four times ; and had Elinor\s memorv 
been equal to her means of improvement, she niiVht 
have known very early in her acquaintance all The 
paiticulars of Mr. Jennings’s last illness, and what he 
^ minutes before he died. Lady 
Middleton was more agreeable than her mother only 
in being more silent. Elinor needed little observation 
to perceive that ^er rperve was a mere calmness 
ot manner, with which sense had nothing- to do. 
Towards her husband and mother she was the same 
as to them ; and intimacy was therefore neither to be 
looked for nor desired. She had nothing- to say one 
day that she had not said the day before. Her insi- 
pidity was invariable, for even her spirits were always 
the same ; and though she did not oppose the oarties 
arranged by her husband, provided eveSthinl were 
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conducted in style and her two eldest children 
attended her, she never appeared to receive more 
enjoyment from them than she mig-ht have experienced 
in sitting at home_; and so little did her presence add 
to the pleasure of the others, by any share in their 
conversation, that they wer* sometimes only reminded 
of her being amongst them by her solicitude about her 
troublesome boys. 

In Colond^ Brandon alone, of all her new acquaint- 
ance, did_ Elinor find a person who could in any 

deg ree claim the respect of abilities, excite the interest 
of iriendship, or give pleasure as a compamon. 
Willoughby was out of the question. Her adniiration 
and regard, even her sisterly regard, was all his own : 
but he was a lover. His attentions were wholly 
Mananne s, and a far less agreeable man might hav^ 
been more generally pleasing. Colonel Brandon 
unfortuoateiy for himself, had no such encouragement 
to think only of Marianne, and in conversing with 
Elinor he found the greatest consolation for the total 
mdifference of her sister. 

Elinor’s compassion for him increased, as she had 
reason to suspect that the misery of disappointed love 
had already been known by him. This suspicion was 
given by some words which accidentally dropped from 
him one evening at the Park, when they were siltiiu^ 
down together fay mutual consent, while the others 
were dancing. His eyes were fixed on Marianne, 
and, after a silence of some minutes, he said, with a 
faint smile, *‘Your sister, I understand, does not 
approve ot second attachments.” 

No,” replied Elinor; ‘‘her opinions are all ’ 
romantic.” 

. as I believe, she considers them 

impossible to exist.” 

I believe she does. But how she contrives it 
without reflecting on the chararter of her own father, 
who had himself two wives, I know not. A few 



i)ke each morning 'into something rich an< 
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judged like her, but who, from an enforced chan'^-e 
--«froni E scries of unfortunate circiirnstanc6s---~~’* 
Here he stopped suddenly, appeared to think that 
he h id said too much, and by his countenance gave 
rise to conjectures which might not otherwise liave 
entered Elinor’s head. The lady would probably 
have passed without suspicion, had he not convinced 
Miss Dashwood that what concerned her ouo-ht not 
to escape his lips. As it was, it required but a 
slight effort of fancy to connect his emotion with the 
tender recollection of past regard. Elinor attempted 
no more. But Mananne, in her place, would not 
have done so little. The whole story would have 
been speedily formed under her active imagination 
and everything established in the most melancholy 
order ot disastrous love. 


CHAPTER XII. 

As Elinor and Marianne were walking together the 
next morning, the latter communicated a piece of 
news to her sister which, in spite of all that she 
knew before of Marianne’s imprudence and want 
of thought, surprised her by its extravagant 
testimony of both. Marianne told her, with the 
greatest delight, that Willoughby had given her 
a horse, one that he bad bred himself on his estate 
in Somersetshire, and which was exactly calculated 
to carry a woman. Without consii^ering that it was 
not in her mother’s plan to keep any horse— that if 
she were to alter her resolution in favour of this 
gift, she must buy another for the servant, and keep 
a servant to ride it, and, after all, build a stable to 
receive them — she had accepted the present without 
hesitation, and told her sister of it with raptures. 

He intends to send his groom into Somerset- 
shire immediately for it,” she added, “ and when it 
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' arrives, we wilt ride every day. Yoti shall share its 
use with me. Imag^ine to yourself, my dear Elinor, 
the delight of a gallop on some of these downs*” 

Most unwilling ' was she to awaken from such 
a dream of felicity, to comprehend all the unhappy 
truths which attended th# affair, and for some time 
she refused to, submit to them. As to an additional 
servant, the expense would be a triie ; mamma, she 
was sure, would never object to it ; and any horse 
would do for him ; he might always get one at the 
Park; and as to a •stable, the merest shed would 
be sufficient. . ■ Elinor then ventured to doubt the 
propriety of her : receiving such a present from a man 
so little, or at least so lately, known to her. This 
was too much. 

^‘‘You are mistaken, Elinor,” she said warmly, 
*^in supposing I know very little of Willoughby, I 
have not known him long, indeed, but I am much 
better acquainted with him than I am with any other 
creature in the world, except yourself and mamma. 
It is not time or opportunity that is to determine 
intimacy— -it is disposition alone. Seven years would 
be insufficient to make some people acquainted with 




. 
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to such/iinpradent ^kindness by mentioniag the offer, 
and to tell Willoughby when she saw him next that it 

must be declined* ■ *■ 

She was faithful to her word ; and when Willoughby 
called at the cottage the same day, Elinor hearcf her 

express her disappointment 'to him in a low voice on 

being obliged to forego the acceptance of his present 
The reasons for this alteration were at the sa^e tSe 
related, and they were such as to make further 
entreaty on his side impossible. His concern, how- 
ever, was very apparent ; and after expressing it with 
earnestness, he added in the same low voice— “ But 
Man^ne, the horse is still yours, though you cannot 
use It now. I shall keep it only till you c£n claim it. 
When you leave Barton to form your own establish- 
mrat in a more lasting home. Queen Mab shall receive 

This was all overheard by Miss Dashwood ; and in 
the whole of the sentence, in his manner of pro- 
nouncing it, and in his addressing her sister by her 
Christian name alone, she instantly saw an intimacy 
so decided, a meaning so direct, as marked a perfect 
agreement between^ them. From that moment she 
doubted not of their being engaged to each other; 
and the belief of it created no other surprise than that 
she, or any of their friends, should be left by tempers 

so frank to discover it by accident. . ^ 

Margaret veiated something to her the next day 
which placed thjs a still clearer light 

Willoughby had spent the preceding evening with 
them, and Margaret, by being left some time in the 
parlour, with only him and Marianne, had had 
opportunity for observations which, with a most 
miportant face, she communicated to her elder sister 
when they were next by themselves*- 
‘‘Oh ! Elinor,” she cried, “I have such a secret to 

^ am sure she will ba 

Wftfueu to Mr* Wtlloug'lifoy vciy sooa**^ 
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“You have said so,” replied Elinor, “almost everv 
day since they first met on Hig-h-church Down : and 
tney had not known each other a week, I be!iev» 
before you were certain that Marianne wore his 
picture round her neck ; but it turned out to be onlv 
the miniature of our greant-uncle.” ^ 

“But, indeed, this is quite another thing. lam 
sure they will be married very soon, for he has got a 
lock of her hair.” ^ 

“ Take care, Margaret. It may be only the hair of 
some great-uncle of his.” 

“But, indeed, Elinor, it is Marianne’s. I am 
almost sure it is, for I saw him cut it off. Last ni<.h^ 
after tea, when you and mamma went out of the room 
they were whispering and talking together as fast as 
her t he seemed to be begging something of 

her and presendy he took up her scissors and cut off 
a long lock of her hair, for it was all tumbled down 
her back ; and he kissed it, and folded it up in a piece 
of white paper, and put it into his pocket-book.” 

hrom such particulars, stated on such authority 
Elinor could not withhold her credit; nor was s£ 
disposed to it, for the circumstance was in perfect 
unison with what she had heard and seen herself 
Margaret s sagacity was not always displayed in 
a way so satisfactory to her sister. When Mrs 
Jennings attacked her one evening at the Park to 
give the name of the young man who was Elinor’s 
particular favourite, which had been long a matte^of 
great cunosity tp her, Margaret answered by looking 
at her sister, and saying, “I must not *.ii f 
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more harm than good to the cause, by turninp- verv 
red, and saying m an angry manner to Marg-aret— ^ 
“Remember, that whatever your conjecTures may 
be, you have no right to repeat them.” ^ 

“I never^had any conjectures about it,” replied 
Margaret , it Was you who told me of it vourself ” 
This increased the mirtO of the com'pany, and 
Margaret was eagerly pressed to say something 

Margaret, let us know all about 
it, said Mrs. Jennings. “What is the gentleman’s 
name ? “ 

®tit I know very well 

wliEt it IS j and I know where he is, too.** 

“Yes, yes, we can guess where he is: at his own 
house at Nor and, to be sure. He is the curate of 

the .panshy I, dare say,” . . : 

that he is not. He is of no profession at 

^^“ Margaret,” said Marianne, with great warmth, 

invention of your own 

and that theie is no such person in existence 

“Well then, he h latel? dead, Mariannerfor l am 
sure there was such a man once, and his name begins 
With an F.** 

Most grateful did Elinor feel to Lady Middleton for 
observing at this moment, “ that it rained verv hard ” 
though she foeheved the interruption to proceed less 
from any attention to her than from her ladyship’s 
great dislike of all such inelegant subjects of raillery 
as delighted her husband and mother. The idea, 
however, started by her, was immediately pursued by 

r it f every occasion mindful 

of the feelings of others ; and much was said on the 
subject of ram by both of them. Willoughby opened 
the pianoforte, and asked Marianne to sit down to it • 
and thus, amidst the various endeavours of different 
people to quit the topic, it fell to the ground. But 
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not so easily did Elinor recover from the alarm into 
which it had thrown her. 

A party was formed this evening for going on the 
following day to see a very fine place about twelve miles 
from Barton, belonging to a brother-in-law of Colonel 
Brandon, without whose Jnterest it could not be seen, 
as the proprietor, who was then abroad, had left strict 
orders on that head. The grounds were declared to 
be highly beautiful, and Sir John, who was par- 
ticularly warm in their praise, might be allowed to be 
a tolerable judge, for he had formed parties to visit 
them at least twice every summer for the last ten 
years. They contained a noble piece of water, a sail 
on which was to form a great part of the morning’s 
amusement ; cold provisions were to be taken, open 
carriages only to be employed, and everything con- 
ducted in the usual style of a complete party of 
pleasure. 

To some few of the company it appeared rather a 
bold undertaking, considering the time of the year, 
and that it had rained every day for the last fortnight ; 
and Mrs. Dashwood, who had already a cold, was 
persuaded by Elinor to stay at home. 


Their intended excursion to Whitwell turned out very 
differently from what Elinor had expected. She was 
prepared to be wet through, fatigued, and frightened ; 
but the event w^S still more unfortunate, for they did 
not go at alh 

By ten o’clcKk the whole party were assembled at 
the Park, where they were to breakfast The morn- 
ing was rather favourable, though it had rained all 
night, as the clouds were then dispersing across the 
sky, and the sun frequently appeared. They were 
all in high spirits and good humour, eager to be 
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happy, and determined to submit to the greatest in- 
conveniences and hardships rather than blotherwise. 

Whde they were at breakfast, the letters were 
brought in. Among^ the rest there was one for 
Colonel Brandon ; he took it, looked at the 
direction, changed colour," and immediately left the 

room.. ' , 

^ ^“What is the matter with Brandon ?” said Sir 

Jolin, 

Nobody could tell ■ 

he_ has bad bo bad Bews/*' said . Lady 

Middleton. Ibmust be something extraordinary 
that could make Colonel Brandon leave my breakfast- 

table so sudden,Iy,” : 

In about fi¥e m:mutes .be returned.' , 

“No bad news, Colonel, I hope?” said Mrs 
Jennings, as soon as he entered the room. 

“ None at all, ma’am, I thank you.” 
y * Was it from Avignon ? I hope it is not to sav 

.that your sister is, worse ? **, ' ^ . 

“ No, ma’am. It came from town, and is merely 
a letter ot business. ’ ^ 

“ But how came the hand to disoompose you so 
much, if it was only a letter of business? Come 
come, this won't do, Colonel ; so let us hear the truth 

“My dear madam,” said Lady Middleton, 

recollect what you are saying.” 

. “ tell you that your cousin Fanny 

is married? said Mrs. Jennings, without attending 

to her daughter s reproof. ® 

No, indeed, it is not.” 

M then, I know who it .■'is, from, Colonel 

And I hope she is well.” ■ 

littl^^*"" he. colouring a 

y^Oh ! you know who I mean.” 

! “I am particularly sorry, ma’am,” said he. 
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addressing Lady Middleton, “ that I should receive 
this letter to-day, for it is on business which requires 
iny immeciiate attendance id town/’ 

“In town!” cried Mrs. Jennings. “What can 
you have to do in town at this time of year ? ” 

“My own loss is great.” he continued, “in being 
obliged to leave so agreeable a party ; but I am the 
more concerned as I fear my presence is necessary to 
gain your admittance at Whitwell.” 

What a blow upon them all was this I 
“But if you write a note to the housekeeper, Mr. 
Brandon,” said Marianne eagerly, “will it not be 
sufScient?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘We must go,” said Sir John. “ It shall not be 
put off when we are so near it. You cannot go to 
town till to-morrow, Brandon, that is all.” 

I wish it could be so easily settled. But it is not 
in my power to delay my journey for one day.” 

, If you would but let us know what your business 
IS,” said Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘we might see whether it 
could be put off or not.” 

^ouTs later,” said 
Willoughby, “if you were to defer your tourney till 
our return.” i j j 

“ I cannot afford to loose <me hour.” 

EHnor then heard Willoughby say in a low voice to 
Marianne, There are some people who cannot bear 
a party of pleasure. Brandon is one of them. He 
was afraid of catching cold, I dare say, and invented 
this trick for getting out of it. I would lay fifty 
guineas the letter was of his own writing.” 

<< replied Marianne. 

There IS no persuading you to change your mind, 
Brandon, I know of old,” said Sir John, “when once 
you are determined on anything. But, however, I 
hope you will think better of it. Consider, here are 
two Misses Carey come over from Newton, the 
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three Misses Dashwood walked up from the cottage, 
and Mr. Wilioughby got up two hours before his 

usual time, on purpose to go to Whitwell.” 

Colonel Brandon^ again repeated his sorrow at 
being the cause of disappointing the party, but at the 
same time declared it to bS unavoidable. 

^ Well, then, when will you come back again ? 

\ pope we shall see you at Barton, added her 
ladyships * as soon as you can conveniently leave 
town ; and we must put off the party to Whitwell till 
you return. 

“ You are very obliging. But it is so uncertain 

when i may have it in my power to return, that I 
dare not engage for it at all” 

T must and shall come back,^’ cried Sir 

John. If he is not here by the end of the week, I 
s! all go after him.’* 

“Ay, so do, Sir John,” cried Mrs. Jennings, “and 

then perhaps you may find out what his business is.” 

** I do not wish to pry into other men’s concerns: 

I suppose It IS something he is ashamed of.” 

Colonel Brandon’s horses were announced. 

“ Ymi do not go to town on horseback, do you ? ” 
added Sir John. 

“ No-^oly to Honiton. I shall then go post.” 
‘‘Wed, as you are resolved to go, I wish you a 
good journey. But you had better change your 
mind. ^ ■ 

** I assure you it is not in my power,” 

He then took leave of the whole party. 

Is there no chance of my seeing you and your 
sisters in town this wdnter, Miss Dashwood?” 

** I am afraid, none at all” 

Xhen I must bid j’ou farewell for a lonsrer time 
than I should wish to do,’^ 

To Marianne he merely bowed and said nothing. 
“Come, Colonel,” said Mrs. Jennings, “before 
you go, do let us know what you are going about” 
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He wished her a good-morning, and, attended bv 
Sir John, left the room. ^ 

_ The_ complaints ^d lamentations which politeness 
had hitherto restrained, now burst forth universally • 
and they all agreed again and again how provokino- it 
was to be so disappointed ^ 

, ‘‘I can guess what his business is, however,” said 

Mrs. Jennings, exultingly. 

Can you, ma’am ?” said almost ever jbodj. ' 

: ; : “ Yes ; it is about Miss 'Williams, I am sure.’’ ■ 

Williams?” asked Marianne. 

_ " What! do you not know who Miss Williams is ? 

I am sure you must have heard of her before. She 

IS a relation of the ColoneFs, my dear— a very near 
relation. We will not say how near, for fear of 
shocking the young ladies.” Then, lowermo- her 

voice a little, she said to Elinor, "She is his natural 
daughter.” 

"ladeedl” 

_ ‘ Oh 1 yes ; and as like him as she can stare. I 
dare say the Colonel will leave her all his fortune.” 

When Sir John returned, he joined most heartily in 
the general regret on so unfortunate an event : con- 
c uding, however, by observing that as they were all 
pt topther, they must do something by way of 
being hppy ; and after some consultation it was 
happiness could only be enjoyed 
at Whitweil, they might procure a tolerable com- 
posure of mmd by driving about the country. The 
carnaps were then ordered ; Willoughby’s was first 
an Maripne never looked happier than when she 
got into It. He drove through the park very fast, 
and they were pon out of sight ; and nothing more 
was seen of them till their return, which did not 
happen till after the return of all the rest. Thev 
both seemed delighted with their drive, but said only 
m gepral terms that they had kept in the lanes, while 
the otuers went on the downs. 
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It was settled that there should be a dance in the 
evenings and that everybody should be extremely, 
merry all day long. Some more of the Gareys came 
to dinner, and they had the pleasure of sitting down 
nearly twenty to table, which Sir John observed with 
great contentment. Willoughby took his usual place 
between the two elder Misses Dashwood* ' Mrs, 
Jennings sat on Elinor’s right hand; and they had 
not been long seated before she leaned behind her 
and Willoughby, and said to Marianne, loud enough 
for them both to hear, T have found you out,' in 
spite of all your tricks. I know where you spent the 
morning,” 

Marianne coloured, and replied very hastily,' 
‘‘Where, pray?” 

“Did not you know,” said Willoughby, ^Hhat we 
had been out in my curricle ? ” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Impudence, I know that very well, 
and I was determined to find out where you had been 
to. I hope you like your house, Miss Marianne. It 
is a very large one, I know, and when I come to see 
you I hope you will have new-furnished it, for it 
wanted it very much when I was there six years 
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ago.” 

Marianne turned away in great confusion* Mrs. 
Jennings laughed heartily; and Elinor found that in 
her resolution to know where they had been she 
had actually made her own woman inquire of Mr. 
Willoughby’s groom, and that she had by that 
method been informed that they had gone to Allefa- 
ham, and spent a considerable tim8 there in walking 
about the garden, and going all over the house. 

Elinor could hardly believe this to be true, as it 
seemed very unlikely that Willoughby should pro- 
pose, or Marianne consent, to enter the house while 
Mrs. Smith was in it; with whom Marianne had not 
the smallest acquaintance. 

As soon as they left the dining-room, Elinor 
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inquired of her about it; and great was he 
when she found that every circumstance 
Mrs. Jennings was perfectly true. Mar^ 
quite angry with her for doubting it. 

“Why should you imagine, Elinor, that ^ 
go there, or that we did not see the house ? 
what you have often wished to do yourself? 

“Yes, Marianne ; but i - * • 

Smith was there, and with 
Mr. Willoughby.” 

can have 

in an open carriage, it wavS 
other companion, 
ing in my life.” 

‘‘ I am afraid,” 
ness of i 
propriety." 


We "did '■■not' 
Is .not, it 

not "go 'while '.'■.M.'rs^, 

sr companion 'than 

“ Mr. Willoughby, however, is the only person who 
-.--eve a nght to show that house; and as he went 

~ - impossible to have an? . • 

1 never spent a pleasanter morn- 

replied Elinor, “ that the pleasant- 
an employment does not always evince its 

can be a stronger proof 
of it, Elinor; for if there had been any rell imom- 

^ r ^ sensible of 

It at the time, for we always know when we are 

acting wrong and with such a conviction I could 
have had no pleasure.” 

“ But, my dear Marianne, as it has already exposed 
you to some very impertinent remarks, do^you not 

ciSf” »f ?■>» <>« 

‘‘If the impertinent remarks of Mrs. Jennine’s are 
of impropriety in conduct, we fre all 
offending every moment of all our lives. I value not 
her censure any more than I should do her commendS 
ion. I am not sensible of having done anvthino- 
wrong m walking over Mrs. SmithI grounds or ”n 

«“ 

you would not boTuslSd wiiS yofhft.’d™ 
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She blushed at this hint; but. it was even visibl} 
gratifying to her ; and after a ten minutes’ interval of 
earnest thought, she came to her sister again, and 
said, with great good-humour, ^‘Perhaps, Elinor, it 
was rather ill-judged for me to go to Allenham ; but 
Mr. Willoughby wauled particularly to show me the 
place ; and it is a charming house, I assure you. 
There is one remarkably pretty sitting-room up- 
stairs, of a nice comfortable size for constant use, 
and with modern furniture it would foe delightful. It 
is a corner room, and has windows on two sides. On 
one side you look across the bowling-green, behind 
the house, to a beautiful hanging wood ; and on the 
other you have a view of the church and village, and, 
beyond them, of those fine bold hills that we have so 
often admired. I did not see it to advantage, for 
nothing could be more forlorn than the furniture ; 
but if it were newly fitted up— a couple of hundred 
pounds, Willoughby says, would make it one of the 
pleasantest summer-rooms in England.” 

Could Elinor have listened to her without interruption 
from the others, she would have described every room 
in the house with equal delight. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The sudden termination of Colonel Brandon’s visit at 
the Park, with his steadiness in concealing its cause, 
filled the mind and raised the wonder of Mrs. Jennings 
for two or three days : she was a ^reat wonderer, as 
every one must be who takes a very lively interest in 
all the comings and goings of all their acquaintance. 
She wondered with little intermission what could be 
the reason of it ; was sure there must be some bad 
news, and thought o^^r every kind of distress that 
could have befallen him, with a fixed determination 
that he should not escape them all. 






— 
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“ Something very melancholy must be the matter 
am sure,” said she. “I could see it in his fare 
Poor man! I am afraid his circumstances may bi 
bad. The estate at Delaford was never reckoned ai 
more than two thousand a year, and his brother lef 
everything sadly involved/. I do think he must have 
been sent for about money matters, foi what else car 
It be ? I wonder whether it is so. I would give any- 
the truth of it. Perhaps it is about 
Miss Wdhams— and, by the bye, I dare say it is, 
because he looked so conscious when I mentioned her. 
Maybe she IS ill in town ; nothing in the world more 
iiKeiy, tor I have a notion she is always rather sickly 
i would lay any wager it is about Miss Williams. It 
is not so very likely he should be distressed in his 
arcumstaiices now, tor he is a very prudent man, and, 
to be sure, must have cleared the estate by this time 
I wonder what it can be ! Maybe his sister is worse 
at Avignon, and has sent for him over. His setting- 
ott in such a hurry seems very like it. Well, I wish 
him out of all his trouble with all my heart, and a 
good wife into the bargain.” urt, ana a 

So wondered, so talked Mrs. Jennings ; her opinion 
varying with every fresh conjecture, and all seLiinS 
equally probable as they arose. Elinor, though sht 
felt really interested in the welfare of Colonel Brlndon, 
could not bestow all the wonder on his goino- so 
suddenly away which Mrs. Jennings was desirous of 

not fn circumstance did 

Seiv^^f such lasting amazement or 

dSd L otherwise 

ofle, 
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constant beha^lQiir to eacb^ other declared to have 
taken place, Elinor could not imagine. 

She could easily conceive that marriage might not be 
immediately in their power; for though Willoughb}^ 
was independent, there was no reason to believe him 
rich. His estate had beenirated by Sir John at about 
six or .seven hundred' a year;, but he lived at ; an 
expense to which that income could hardly be equal, 
and he had himself often complained of his poverty. 
But for this strange kind of secrecy maintained by 
them relative to their engagement, which in fact con- 
cealed nothing at all, she could not account ; and il 
was so wholly contradictory to their general opinions 
and practice, that a doubt sometimes entered her mind 
of their being really engaged, and this doubt was enough 
to prevent her making any inquiry of Marianne. 

Nothing could be more expressive of attachment to 
them all than Willoughby’s behaviour. To Marianne 
it had all the distinguishing tenderness which a lover’s 
heart could give, and to the rest of the family it was 
the affectionate attention of a son and a brother. 
The cottage seemed to be considered and loved by 
him as his home ; many more of his hours were spent 
there than at Allenham ; and if no general engagement 
collected them at the Park, the exercise which called 
him out in the morning was almost certain of ending 
there, where the rest of the day was spent by himself 
at the side of Marianne, and by his favourite pointer 
at her feet 

One evening in particular, about aiweek after Colonel 
Brandon had left the country, his heart seemed more 
than usually open to every feeling of attachment to 
the objects around him ; and on Mrs. Dash wood’s 
happening to mention her design of improving the 
cottage in the spring, he warmly opposed every 
alteration of a place which affection had established 
as perfect with him. 

“ What I ” he exclaimed, improve this dear 


w 
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cottage! No — that I will never consent to. Not a 
stone must be_ added to its walls, not an inch to its 
size, if my feelings are regarded.” 

said Miss Dashwood: 
nothing of the kind wijl be done; for my mother 
wi I never have money enough to attempt it.” 

I am heartily glad of it,” he cried. “ May she 
always be poor, if she employ her riches no better.” 

Thank you, Willoughby. But you may be as- 
sured tjiat I would not sacrifice one sentiment of 
local attachment of yours, or of any one whom I loved 
for all the improvements in the world. Depend upon 
It, that whatever unemployed sum may remain when 
I make up my accounts in the spring, I would even 
rather lay It uselessly by than dispose of it in a manner 
to you. But are you really so attached to 
this place as to see no defect m it ? ’’ 

rr.nrl faultless. Nay, 

K u the only form of building in 

“fr attainable ; and were I rich enoifgh, 

I would instantly pull Combe down, and build it uo 
exact plan of this cottage.” 

With dark narrow stairs, and a kitchen that 
smokes, I suppose,” said Elinor. 

o.,!' eager tone, “ with all 
and everything belonging to it in no one convenience 

be perc3e°‘'%t’°"* it. should the least variation 
ne perceptible. Then, and then only, under such 

Te^n’ fembe^TsThlv: 

myself,” replied Elinor, “that even under 
fbe disadvantage of better rooms and a Loader 

«ff«tioawhtSi.rotht7SpiSl7°shaS”“ °° 
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Mrs. Dash wood looked with pleasure at Marianne, 
whose fine eyes were fixed so expressively on 
Willoughby as plainly denoted how well she under- 
stood him. : ' 

How often did I wish,” added he, ** when I was 
at Allenham this time twelvemonth, that Barton 
cottage were inhabited ! I never passed within view 
of it without admiring its situation, and grieving that 
no one should live in it. How little did I then think 
that the very first news I should hear from Mrs. 
Smith, when I next came into the country, would be 
that Barton Cottage was taken ! And I felt an 
immediate satisfaction and interest in the event, which 
nothing but a kind of prescience of what happiness I 
should experience from it can account for. Must it 
not have been so, Marianne ? ” speaking to her in a 
lowered voice. Then continuing his former tone, he 
said, ‘‘And yet this house you would spoil, Mrs. 
Dashwood I You would rob it of its simplicity by 
imaginary improvement! and this dear parlour, in 
which our acquaintance first began, and in which so 
many happy hours have been since spent by us to- 
gether, you would degrade to the condition of a 
common entrance, and everybody would be eager to 
pass through the room which has hitherto contained 
within itself more real accommodation and comfort 
than any other apartment of the handsomest dimen- 
sions in the world could possibly afford.” 

Mrs. Dashwood again assured him that no altera- 
tion of the kind should be attempted. 

“You are a good woman,” he warmly replied. 
“Your promise makes me easy. Extend it a little 
further, and it will make me happy. Tell me that not 
only your house will remain the same, but that I shall 
ever find you and yours as unchanged as your 
dwelling ; and that you will always consider me with 
the kindness which has made everything belonging to 
you so dear to me.” ■ 
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u I i^ope not/’ he replied, trying to look cheerfu! ; 
and with a forced smile, presently; added, is I 
who may rather expect to be ill — ^^for I am now 
suffering tinder a very heavy disappointment I ' 

.‘‘Disappointment!” 

“Yes, tor 1 ,am unablei.to keep my engagement 
with you. Mrs. Smith has, this' morning exercised 
the privilege of riches upon a poor dependent "cousin 
by sending me on business to London. I have just 
received my dispatches, and taken my farewell of 
Alienhami and by way of exhilaration, I am now 
come to take my farewell of you.” 

“ To London ! — and are you going this morning? ” 

“ Almost this moment,” 

“ This is very unfortunate. But Mrs. Smith must 
be obliged; and her business will not detain you 
from us long, I hope.” 

He coloured as he replied, “You are very kind, 
but I have no idea of returning into Devonshire 
immediately. My visits to Mrs. Smith are never 
repeated within the twelvemonth.” 

*“ And is Mrs. Smith your only friend ? Is AUenham 
the only house in the neighbourhood to which you 
will be welcome? For shame, Willoughby! Can 
you wait for an invitation here ? ” 

His colour increased ; and with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, he only replied, “ You are too good.” 

Mrs. Dashwood looked at Elinor with surprise. 
Elinor felt equal amazement. For a few moments 
every one was silent, Mrs. Dashwood first spoke. 

“ 1 have only to add, my dear Willoughby, that at 
Barton Cottage you will always be welcome ; for I 
will not press you to return here immediately, because 
you only can judge how far that might be pleasing 
to Mrs. Smith ; and on this head I shall be no more 
disposed to question your judgment than to doubt 
your inclination.” 

“My engagements at present,” replied Willoughby 
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“ »a, „„ 
He stopped. Mrs. Dashwood was too 

among friends whose society^it is fmpossibirfor”*”^ 
now to enjoy.” j impossible tor me 

ro^ then hastily took leave of them all and left the 
room. They saw him step into his carri-iP-f 
a minute it was out of sight. and in 

_ Mrs. Dashwood felt 'too much for j 

instantly quittei^ the parlour, to gle way in soli t«£ 

Ehnoys uneasiness was at least emial i 

S'iSlsSSlS 

S‘a«™h™55gr?“,L''dH‘"' 

had quitted the room was Marianne 

could most reasonably LcoSt fo^"1h^^'^“‘T^’ 
she considered what Marrinn#^’<! Int when 

»p.m«2f i"’’ aV5 '■"•'“I?" »f Ih* 

and she thoug-ht with th^^t indubitable ; 

that violent sm<-ow whlr<h compassion of 

bility not merety 

a about half an hour her mother returned, and 
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tboug-h her eyes were red, her countenance was not 
uncheerfuh 

** Our dear Winoughby is now some miles from 
Barton, Elinor,” said she, as she sat down to work ; 

and with how heavy a heart does he travel ! ” 

‘‘ It is all very strange.* So suddenly to be gone ! 
It seems but the work of a moment. And last night 
he was with us so happy, so cheerful, so affectionate ! 
And now, after only ten minutes notice— gone too 
without intending to return! Something more than 
what he owned to us must have happened. He did 
not speak, he did not behave, like himself. You 
must have seen the difference as w^ell as L What 
can it be? Can they have quarrelled? Why else 
should he have shown such unwillingness to accept 
your invitation here ? ” 

It was not inclination that he wanted, Elinor ! 

I could plainly see that. He had not the power of' 
accepting it* I have thought it all over, I assure you, 
and I can perfectly account for everything that at first 
seemed strange to me as well as to you.” 

“ Can you indeed ? ” 

‘‘Yes. I have explained it to myself in the most 
satisfactory way ; but you, Elinor, who love to doubt 
where you can — it will not satisfy you, I know ; but 
you shall not talk me out of my trust in it. I am 
persuaded that Mrs. Smith suspects his regard foi 
Marianne, disapproves of it (perhaps because she has 
other views for him), and on that account is eager 
to get him away ; and that the business which she 
sends him off to transact is invenfed as an excuse to 
dismiss him. This is what I believe to have happened. 
He is, moreover, aware that she does disapprove the 
connection ; he dares not therefore at present confess 
to her his engagement with Marianne, and he feels 
himself obliged, from his dependent situation, to give 
in to her schemes, and absent himself from Devon- 
shire for a while* You will tell me, I know, that this 
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“Not entirely. It may be proper to conceal their 
engagement (it they are engaged) from Mrs. Smith— 
and if that is the case, it must be highly expedient for 
Willoughby to be but little in Devonshire at present. 
But this is no excuse for their concealing it from us.” 

“Concealing it from us* My dear child, do you 
accuse Willoughby and Marianne of concealment? 
This IS strange indeed, when your eyes have been 
reproaching them every day for incautiousness.” 

“I want no proof of their affection,” said Elinor : 
“ but of their engagement I do.” 

“ I am perfectly satisfied of both.” 

“Yet not a syllable has been said to you on tlie 
subject by either of them.” 

“ I have not wanted syllables where actions have 
spoken so plainly. Has not his behaviour to Marianne 
and to all of us, for at least the last fortnight, declared 
that he loved and considered her as his future wife, 
and that he felt for us the attachment of the nearest 
relation? Have we not perfectly understood each 
other? Has not my consent been daily asked by his 
looks, his manner, his attentive and affectionate 
respect? My Elinor, is it possible to doubt their 
engagement? How could such a thought occur to 
you? How is it to be supposed that Willoughby, 
persuaded as he must be of your sister’s love, should 
leave her, and leave her perhaps for months, without 
telling her of his affection — that they should part 
without a mutual exchange of confidence? ” 

“I confess,” replied Elinor, “tljat every circum- 
stance except one is in favour of an engagement, 
but that one is the total silence of both on the subject, 
and with me it almost outweighs every other.” 

“ How strange this is 1 You must think wretchedly 
indeed of Willoughby, if, after all that has openly 
passed between them, you can doubt the nature of 
the terms on which they are together. Has he been 
acting a part in his behaviour to your sister all this 
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^ him really indifferent to 

her! f.W' ““ <“■“ 1»™ 

“But with a Strange kind of tenderness, if he can 
leave her with such indifference, such care essness 
the^future, as you attribute to him.” 

remember, my dear mother, that I 
have never considered this matter as certain. I have 

thevXf confess ; but they are fainter San 

ieremoSd.>S^ of ‘"ine whl 

“A mighty concession, indeed I If you were to 

s nss -ttr s Kr 

S: w 

unre«,„.d.‘’ Vil.M d»M “oS 

But'Sy'? "''■om you S»sp4t 

w 3- man of hnnAnr iarn^ <1 
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going away for seme time, be should seem to act 
“ ^ ^^««Picious, part b our family, he 

might well be embarrassed and disturbed. In such 
a case, a plain and open avowal of his difficulties 
would have been more to his honour, I think, as 

well as more consistent with his general character: 
but I will not raise objections against any one’s 
conduct on so illiberal a foundation as a diftrence 
m judgment from myself, or a deviation from what 
I may think right and consistent.” 

“You speak very properly. Willoughby certainly 
does not deserve to be suspected. Though we have 
not known him long, he is no stranger in this part 
of the world ; and who has ever spoken to his dis- 
advantage. Had he been in a situation to act 
independently and marry immediately, it mlMit have 
been odd that he should leave us v^thou^ "acknow! 
ledging everything to me at once. But this is not ' 
the case. It is an engagement in some respects not 
prosperously begun, for their marriage must be at 
a very uncertain distance; and even secrecy, as far 
as It can be observed, may now*be very advisable.” 

interrupted by the entrance of Margaret • 
and Elinor was then at liberty to think over the 
representations of her mother, to acknowlege the 
probability of many, and hope for the justice of all 
They saw nothing of Marianne till dinner-time, 
\yhen she entered the room, and took her place at 
the table without saying a word. Her eyes were 
red and swollen ; and it seemed as if her tears were 
even then restrained with difficulty. She avoided 
the looks of them all, could neither eat nor speak 
and after some time, on her mother’s silently pressing 
her hand with tender compassion, her small degret 
of fortitude was quite overcome — she burst into tears 
and ielt the room. 

This violent oppression of spirits continued the 
whole evenmg. She was without any power, because 



Marianne would have thought herself very inexcusable 
had she been able to sleep at all the first night after 
parting from Willoughby. She would have been 
ashamed to look her family in the face the next 
morning, had she not risen from her bed in more 
' need of repose than when she lay down in it. But 
the feelings which made such composure a disgrace 
left her in no danger of incurring it. She was awake 
the whole night, and she wept the greatest part of it. 
She got up with a headache, was unable to talk, and 
unwilling to take any nourishment ; giving pain every 
moment to her mother and sisters, and forbidding all 
attempt at consolation from either. Her sensibility 
was patent enough 1 ^ 

When breakfast was over, she walked out by 
herself, and wandered about the village of Allenham 
indulging the recollection of past enjoyment, and 
crying over the present reverse for the chief of the 
morning, • 

The evening passed off In equal indulgence of 
feeling. She played over every favourite song that 
sn6 been used to play to ^W^illouglibyj everv air 
in which their voices had been oftenest joined,' and 
sat at the instrument gazing on every line of music 
that he had written out for her, till her heart was so 
heavy that no further sadness could be gained ; and 
this nourishment of grief was every day applied. She 


CHAPTER XVI. 
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she was without any desire, of command over 
herself. The slightest mention of anything relative 
to Willoughby overpowered her in an instant; and 
though her family were most anxiously attentive to 
her comfort, it was impossible for them, if they spoke 
at all, to keep clear of evefy subject which her feelings 
connected with him. 
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spent whole hours at the pianoforte alternately sino-ing’ 
and crying, her voice often totally suspended by her 
tears. In books, too, as well as in music, she courted 
the misery which a contrast between the past and 
present was certain of giying. She read nothing 
but what they had been used to read together. 

Such violence of affliction indeed could not be 
supported for ever ; it sunk within a few days into 
a calmer melancholy; but these employments, to 
which she daily recurred, her solitary walks and 
silent meditations, still produced occasional effusions 
of sorrow as lively as ever. 

No letter from Willoughby came, and none seemed 
expected by Marianne. Her mother was surprised, 
and Elinor again became uneasy. But Mrs. Dash- 
wood could find explanations, whenever she wanted 
them, which at least satisfied herself. 

“Remember, Elinor,” said she, “how very often 
Sir John fetches our letters himself from the post, and 
carries them to it. We have already agreed that 
secrecy may be necessary, and .we must acknowledge 
that it couid not be maintained if their correspondence 
were to pass through Sir John’s hands.” 

Elinor could not deny the truth of this, and she 
tried to find in it a motive sufficient for their silence. 
But there was one method so direct, so simple, and in 
her opinion so eligible, of knowing the real state of 
the affair, and of instantly removing all mystery, that 
she could not help suggesting it to her mother. 

“Why do you not ask Marianne at once,” said she, 
“whether she is or is not engaged to Willoughby? 
From you, her mother, and so kind, so bdulgent a 
mother, the question could not e-ive eSBace. It 
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what distress would such an inquiry inflict ! At any 
rate, it would be most ungenerous. I should never 
deserve her confidence again, after forcing from her a 
confession of what is meant at present to be un- 
acknowledged to any fine. I know Marianne’s 
heart: I know that she dearly loves me, and that 
I shall not be the last to whom the affair is made 
known, when circumstances make the revealment of 
It eligible. I would not attempt to force the confid- 
ence of an}' one, of a child much less, because a sense 
of duty would prevent the denial which her wishes 
mi^ht direct,” 

Elinor thought this generosity overstrained, con- 
sidering her ^ sister’s youth, and urged the matter 
lurtner, but m vain ; common sense, common care 
^ common prudence, were all sunk in Mrs. Dashwood’s 
romantic delicacy. 

It was several days before Willoughbv’s name 
was mentioned before Mariam-.e by any of her family • 
bir John _and_ Mrs. Jennings, indeed, were not so 
nice ; their witticisms- added pain to many a painful 
hour; but one evening, Mrs. Dash wood, accidentally 
^ u xxV ^ of Shakespeare, exclaimed — 

de-ir W-U Marianne; our 

\ ■ r. "’f'en he comes 

Mrs. Dashwood was sorry for what she had 

«d1v from* pleasure, as it produced a 

WnL Mananne so expressive of confidence in 

W^oughby and knowledge of his intentions. 

,- 0 . f about a week after his leavin- the 

country, Marianne was prevailed on to ioin her sTsters 

herSff wandering away ij 

herself. Hitherto she had carefully avoided every 
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companion in her rambles. If her sisters intended 
to walk on the downs, she directly stole away towards 
the lanes ; if they talked of the valley, she was as 
speedy in climbing the hills, and could never be found 
when the others set off. But at length she was 
secured by the exertions of Elinor, who greatly 
disapproved such continual seclusion. They walked 
along the road through the valley, and chiefly in 
silence, for Marianne’s mind could not be controlled, 
and Elinor, satisfied with gaining one point, would 
not then attempt more. Beyond the entrance of the 
valley, where the country, though still rich, was less 
wild and more open, a long stretch of the road which 
they had travelled on first coming to Barton lay 
before them ; and on reaching that point, they 
stopped to look around them, and examine a prospect 
which formed the distance of their view from the • 
cottage, from a spot which they had never happened 
to reach in any of their walks before. 

Amongst the objects in the scene, they soon 
discovered an animated one ; it was a man on horse- 
back, riding towards them. In a few minutes they 
could distinguish him to be a gentleman ; and in a 
moment afterwards Marianne rapturously exclaimed— 
“It is he; it is indeed; ! know it is!” — and was 
hastening to him, when Elinor cried out — 

“Indeed, Marianne, I think you are mistaken. It 
is not Willoughby. The person is not tall enough 
for him, and has not his air.” 

“ He has, be has,” cried Mariatfne, “I am sure he 
has I — his air, his coat, his horse. I knew how soon 
he would come.” 

She walked eagerly on as she spoke ; and Elinor, 
to screen Marianne from particularity, as she felt 
almost certain of its not being Willoughby, 
quickened her pace and kept up with her. They were 
soon within thirty yards of the gentleman. Marianne 
looked again ; her heart sank within her, and 
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abruptly turning: round, she was hurrying- back, when 
as the voices of both her sisters were raised to deSb 
her, a third, _ almost as well known as Willoua-hbv’s 
joined them m begging her to stop, and she turaed 
round «lh surpriso jec u„d ^oIco„, Ed ™rd 

in the world who could 
at that moment be forgiven for not being Wiilous-hbv • 
the only one who could have gained a smile from her ^ 
but she dispersed her tears to smile on him and in 

diWIStae!:?*""'” >■» 

purposely coming to visit them. ® 

He was welcomed by them all with 
but especially by Marilnne, who slioweTmorw^ 

herself. To Marianne, indeed, the meeting between 

'^as but a Continuation of that 
unaccountable coldnes^ which she had often observ^H 
at Norland in their mutual behaviour. On Edward’s 
side, more partmularly, there was a deficiency oflll 
that a lover ought to look and say on .such an Sion 
as confused, seemed scarcely sensible ofoleasnrp 
in seeingf theniy looked neither nnfitrnutc? ^ 
said little but what was forced from him by questif nl’ 
and distinguished Elinor by no mark of^-Tff^nr ’ 
Marianne saw and listened with increasing surSise' 

almost to feel a dislike of Edward f and 

carrying ’bacfc®he7 tho^glfts 

surorfse an?®'"* . succeeded the first 

had been in Devonshire a fortnio-hr o . he 
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“ A fortnig'ht ! ” she repeated, surprised at his beings 
so long in the same county with Elinor without 
seeing her before. 

He looked rather distressed as he added that he had 
been staying with some friends near Plymouth. 

“ Have you been lately imSussex ? ” said Elinor. 

“ I was at Norland about a month ago.” 

“And how does dear, dear Norland look?” cried 
Marianne. 

“Dear, dear Norland,” said Elinor, “probably 
looks much as it always does at this time of the 
year — the woods and walks thickly covered with dead 
leaves.” 

“Oh!” cried Marianne, “with what transporting 
sensations have I formerly seen them fall ! How have 
I delighted, as I walked, to see them driven in showers 
about me by the wind ! What feelings have they, the 
season, the air altogether inspired 1 Now there is no 
one to regard them. They are seen only as a 
nuispce, swept hastily off, and driven as much as 
possible from the sight.” 

“ It is not every one,” said Elinor, “ who has your 
passion for dead leaves. 

“ No ; my feelings are not often shared, not often 
understood. But sovteimes they are,” As she said 
this she sunk into a reverie for a few moments ; but 
arousing herself again, “Now, Edward,” said she, 
calling his attention to the prospect, “here is Barton 
Valley. Look up at it, and be tranquil, if you can. 
Look at those hills ! Did you ever ^ee their equals? 
To the^ left is Barton Park, amongsf those woods and 
plantations. You may see one end of the house. 
And there, beneath that farthest hill which rises with 
such grandeur, is our cottage. ” 

“ It is a beautiful country,” he replied; “but these 
bottoms must be dirty in winter.” 

“How can you think of dirt, with such objects 
before you ? ” 
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_ “ Because,” replied he, smiling, “ among the rest of 
^ ^ veiy dirty lane.” 

walked to herself, as she 

d ^S^eeaWe neighbourhood here? 

Middletons pleasant people ? ” 

‘ No, not all,” answered Marianne ; “ we could not 
be more unfortunately situated.” ^ 

crt? her sister, “how can you say 

so? How can you be so unjust? They are a ve% 
respectable family, Mr. Ferrars, and towards us have 
^haved in the friendliest manner. Have you forgot 
Mananne, how many pleasant days we ha4 owed to 


Eice ot this, and directing her 
sitor, _ endeavoured to support 
rse with him by talking of their 
conveniences, etc., extortino- 
questions and remarks. His 
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entered the house, and they were quite overcome hy 
the captivating manners of Mrs, Dashwood. Indeed, 
a man could not very well be in love with either of her 
daughters, without extending the passion to her ; and 
Elinor had the satisfaction of seeing him soon become 
more like himself. His ^affections seemed to re- 
animate towards them all, and his interest in their 
welfare again became perceptible. He was not in 
spiiits, however ; he praised their house, admired its 
prospect, was attentive and kind ; but still he was not 
in spirits. The whole family perceived it, and Mrs, 
Dashwood, attributing it to some want of liberality in 
his mother, sat down to table indignant against all 
selfish parents. 

What are Mrs. Ferrars’s views for you at present, 
Edward said she, when dinner was over, and they 
had drawn round the fire ; “ are you still to be a great- 
orator, in spite of yourself? ” , 

“ No. I hope my mother is now convinced that I 
have no more talents than inclination for a public 
life.” 

“ But how is your fame to^be established ? For 
famous you must be to satisfy all your family ; and 
with no inclination for expense, no affection for 
strangers, no profession, and no assurance, you may 
find it a difficult matter,” 

“ I shall not attempt it. I have no wish to be dis- 
tinguished ; and I have every reason to hope I never 
shall. Thank Heaven ! I cannot be forced into genius 
and eloquence.” 

“You have no ambition, I well knbw. Your wishes 
are ail moderate.” 

“As moderate as those of the rest of the world, I ^ 
believe. I wish, as well as everybody else, to be 
perfectly happy ; but, like everybody else, it must be 
in my own way. Greatness will not make me so,” 

“ Strange if it would ! ” cried Marianne. “ What 
has wealth or grandeur to do with happiness ? ” 
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^ Grandeur has but little,” said Elinor, “ but wealth 
has much to do with it.” ‘■ weauii 

“Elinor, for shame 1 ” said Marianne ; “ money can 
only _give happiness where there is ^ 

give It. Beyond a competence, it 
satisfaction, as far 

“ Perhaps/’ ! " 

the same point. Your c 

very much alike, I dare say 
the world goes now, we shall both 
kind of external comfort must be 
Ideas are only more noble than mine, 


nothing else to 
^ can afford no real 
as mejse self is concerned.” 
said Elinor, smiling, “we may come to 
•• Your competence and my wealth are 
; and without them, as 

' ■ ^ree that e^eS 

wanting. Your 
Come, what is 
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‘Ob, dear ! ’’ cried Margaret ; “how happy I should 


be. I wonder what I should do with it ! ” 

Marianne looked as if she had no doubt on that 
point. 

“I should be puzzled to spend a large fortune 
myself,” said Mrs. Dashwoo 4 , “if niy children were 
all to be rich without my help.” 

“ You must begin your improvements on this 
house,” observed Elinor, “and your difficulties will 
soon vanish.” 

“ What magnificent orders would travel from this 
family to London,” said Edward, “in such an event ! 
What a happy day for booksellers, music-sellers, and 
print-shops! _You, Miss Dashwood, would give a 
general commission for every new print of merit to 
be sent you ; and as for Marianne, I know her great- 
ness of soul : there would not be music enough in 
London to content her. And books !— Thomson, 
Cowper, Scott— she would buy them all over and 
over again ; she would buy up every copy, I believe, 
to prevent them from falling into unworthy hands ; 
and she would have every book that tells her how 
to admire an old twisted tree. Should not you, 
Marianne ? Forgive me if I am very saucy. But 
I was willing to show you that I had not forgot our 
old disputes.” 

“ t. love to be reminded of the^ past, Edward— 
whether it be melancholy or gay, I love to recall it— 
^d you will never bfiend me by talking of former 
times. You are very right in supposing how my 
money would be spent— some of it, at least my loose 
cash, would certainly be employed in improving my 
collection of music and books.” 

“ And the bulk of your fortune would be laid out in 
annuities on the authors or their heirs.” 

“No, Edward ; I should have something else to do 
with it. ” 

“ Perhaps, then, you would bestow it as a reward 
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on that person who wrote the ablest defence c 
favourite maxim, that no one can ever be 
more than once in their life— for your opinion < 
point IS unchanged, I presume ? ” 

t r my time of life, opinio 

olerably fixed. It is not likely that I should a 
or hear anything to change them.” 

“Marianne is as steadfast as ever, you see 
Elinor j ‘‘ she is not at all altered. ” 

“ She is only grown a little 
was.” 

Nay, Edward 


more grave than ^slie 

; said Marianne , you need nnf 

yourself. 

p ^ think so?’^ he replied, wi^-h a 

Smcter;.?^* f ^ of'm? 

Elinor.'''^ “'l kouM hardly call her a hveljftl’- ^she 

S^tlf SmatnSS 

she is not often really merry.” ‘injmauon— but 

“I believe you are' right,” he replied, “ and vet I 
have a ways set her down as a lively girl ” “ ^ ‘ ^ 

of oh.„cto i„ so^e iS’,, 

SO much more gay* or ^rave or ^ ^ People 

Stth^ really are, and I can harly tdAvhy^oTin 

deliberL and judgl ” ’ 

No, Manainne, never. My doctrine has never 
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aimed at the subjection of the understanding*. All I 
have ever attempted to influence has been the be- 
haviour. You must not confound my meaning. I am 
guilty, I confess, of having often wished you to treat 
our acquaintance in general with greater attention ; 
but when have I advised you 4:0 adopt their sentiments 
or conform to their judgment in serious matters ? ” 
^^You have not been able, then, to bring your 
sister over to your plan of general civility,’* said 
Edward to Elinor, “ Do you gain no ground ? ” 
‘‘Quite the contrary,” replied Elinor, looking 
.expressively at' Marianne.: 

“ My judgment,” he returned, “ is all on your side 
of the question ; but I am afraid my practice is much 
more on your sister’s. I never wish to offend, but I 
am so foolishly shy that I often seem negligent, when 
I am only kept back by my natural awkwardness. 

I have frequently thought that I must have been 
intended by nature to be fond of low company, I am 
so little at my ease among strangers of gentility I ” 

“ Marianne has not shyness to excuse any in- 
attention of hers,” said Elinor. ^ 

“She knows her own worth only too well for false 
shame, ’’replied Edward. “Shjness.iaQnly.tha effecU>f 
a sense of inferiority in some wayor^Qthar. If I could 
persuade myself that my manners were perfectly easy 
and graceful, I should not be shy.** 

“ But you would still be reserved,** said Marianne; 
“ and that is worse.’* 

Edward stared. “ Reserved I Am I reserved, 

Marianne ? ” ? • 

. Yes,^ very.”- 

“ I do not understand you,” replied he, colouring. 
“Reserved! How? in what manner? What am 
I to tell you ? What can you suppose? ” 

Elinor looked surprised at his emotion, but trying 
to laugh off the subject, she said to him, “ Do not 
you know my sister well enough to understand what 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 


she means? Do not you know she calls everyone 
reserved who does not talk as fast, and admire what 
sue admires as rapturously, as herself? ” * 

Edward made no answer. His gravifv and 
thoughtfulness returned on him in their fnlfill 
extent, and he sat for scyne time silent and dull ‘ 


Elinor saw with ^great uneasiness the low SDirit<! 
of her fnend. His visit afforded hf^r Wi.i- 
partial satisfaction, while his own enjoyment in^^ 
appeared so imperfect. It was evident fhofu 

SS h equally evlZm 

that he still distinguished her by the same^ 

which once she had felt no HnnKt ® 

hitherto the ‘’“j 

very uncertain, and the reserv^dnS of 
towards her contradicted one moment what 
an^ated look had intimated the preceding one 
He joined her and Marianne in the brefkfast 
next morning before the others 
Marianne, who was always ea^er trnmmrti ’*u 
happiness as far as she co^ soon^ 0^1. 7 

said L f village to see my horses ” 

sM hi back .SfapreMliy'. ‘’"“Waal ;’l 

of .hraLo;s SoS:" ??”“«<■» 

vHlao-A u V ^ country, m his walk to thp 
village he had seen many oarts nf n ^ 

subject which ensured Marianne’s 
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‘ attention, ^ and she was beginning' to describe her 

I own admiration of these scenes, and to question 

, him more minutely on the subjects that had particu- 

lariy struck him, ■ when Edward interrupted her bv 
.■'.sajung *— : ^ 

“You must not inqui?e too far, Marianne — 
remember, I have no knowledge in the picturesque, 

and I shall offend you by my ignorance and want 
of taste, if we come to particulars. I shall call hills 
steep which ought to be bold ; surfaces stranre and 
uncouth which ought to be irregular and rugged* 
and distant objects out of sight which ought only 
to foe indistinct through the soft medium of a hazy 
atmosphere. You must be satisfied with such 
admiration as I can honestly give. I call it a very 
fine country-^the hills are steep, the woods seem full 
of fine timber,^ and the valley looks comfortable and 
snug — wdth rich meadows and several neat farm- 
houses scattered here and there. It exactly answers 
a fine country, bemuse beauty 

pth.,,,ptility*~and I dare say it is a picturesque one 
too, because you admire it ,*"' I can easily believe 
it to be full of rocks and promontories, gray moss 
and brushwood, but these are all lost on me. I know 
nothing of the picturesque.’’ 

^ afraid it is but too true,” said Marianne < 
but why should you boast of it ? ” 

I suspect, said Elinor, ‘* that to avoid one kind 
of affectation, Edward here falls into another* 
Because he believes many people ..pretend to more 
admiration of the beauties of nature than they really 
feel, and is disgusted with such pretensions, he affects 
greater indifference and less discrimination in viewing 
them himself than he possesses. He is fastidious, 
and Will have an affectation of his own.” 

“ It is very true,” said Marianne, “that admiration^ 
ot landscape scenery is become a mere jargon. 

B Everybody pretends to feel and tries to describe with 


m 
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the taste and elegance of him who first defined what 
picturesque beauty was. I detest jargon of every 
land, and sometimes I have kept my feelings to 
niyself, because I could find no languag'e to describe 
them in but what was worn and hackneyed out of all 
sense and meaning*.” ^ 

.e Edward, “that you really 

leel ah the delight in a fine prospect which you profess 
to fee*. But, in return, your sister must allow me to 
leel no more than I profess. I like a fine prospect, 
but not on picturesque principles. I do not like 
crooked, twisted, blasted trees. I admire them much 
moie if they are tall, straig-lit, and liourishino-. J <^0 
not like ruined, tattered cottages. I am not fond of 
nettles, or thistles, or heath blossoms. I have more 
pleasure in a snug farm-house than a watch-tower 

ft ° happy villagers please me better 

than the finest banditti in the world.” 

Marianne looked with amazement at Edward, with 
compassion at her sister. Elinor only laughed. 

The subject was continued no further ; and Marianne 
remained thoughtfully silent, till a new subject 
suddenly engaged her attention. She was sitting by 
Edward, and in taking his tea from Mrs. Dashwood 
his hand passed so directly before her as to make •! 
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: Elinor had met Ms eye, and looked conscious like* 
wise. That the hair was her own, she instantaneously 
felt as well satisfied as Marianne ; the only difference 
in their conclusions was that what Marianne considered 
as a free gift from her sister, Elinor was conscious must 
have been procured by som# theft or contrivance un- 
known to herself, She was not in a humour, how- 
ever, to regard it as an affront, and affecting to take 
no notice of what passed, by instantly talking of some- 
thing else, she internally resolved henceformrard to 
catch every opportunity of eyeing the hair and of 
satisfying herself, beyond all doubt, that it was 
exactly the shade of her own. 

Edward’s embarrassment lasted some time, and it 
ended in an absence of mind still more settled. He 
was particularly grave the whole morning. Marianne 
severely censured herself for what she had said ; but 
her own forgiveness might have been more speedy, ' 
had she known how little offence it had given her 
sister. 

Before the middle of the day, they were visited by 
Sir John and Mrs. Jen nings, who, having heard of the 
arrival of a gentleman at the cottage, came to take a 
survey of the guest. With the assistance of his 
mother-in-law, Sir John was not long in discoverin'^* 
that the name of Ferrars began with an F, and this 
prepared a future mine of raillery against the devoted 
Elinor, which nothing but the newness of theit 
acquaintance with Edward could have prevented from 
being immediately sprung. But, as it was, she only 
learned from some very significant looks how far 
their penetration, founded on Margaret’s instructions 
extended. ^ 

^ Sir John never came to the Dashwoods without 
either inviting them to dine at the Park the next day, 
or to drink tea with them that evening. On the 
present occasion, for the better entertainment of their 
visitor, towards whose amusement he felt himself 



' ' ^0^1^ coatn&ute,- lie wislied to, engage them for' 

^J' You drink tea with us to-night,” said he 
_ for we shall be quite alone— and to-morrow you 
party ^ shall be a large 

Mrs. Jennings enforced the necessity. “And whn 
knows but you may raise a dance? ” said she. “ And 
that will tempt you, Miss Marianne.” 

is to^Sc”e'^? ” ” ‘ ‘ Impossible ! Who 

yourselves, and the Careys, and 

coutd^Han!.’ thought nobody 

could dance because a certain person that shall be 
nameless is gone ! ” «i<iu oe 

w‘u^ “y Sir John, “ that 

Willoughby were among us again.” 

Marianne’s blushing, gave new suspicions 
to Edward. “And who is Willoughby ?” said he 
sLing!’^ Dashwood, by whom he was 

She gave him a brief reply. Marianne’s counten- 
ance was more communicative. Edward saw enS 
to comprehend, not only the meaning of others but 

Ztf- « h”.d puS’h," 

before j and when their visitors left them, he went 
immediately round her, and said, in a whisper “ I 
have been guessing. Shall I tell you my guess ? ” ^ 

“ What do you mean ? ” J- s r 

** ShaIl I tdli youP ’V 

** Certamly.” ^ 

“Well, then, I guess that Mr. Willoughby hunts ” 
Marianne was surprised and confused, yet^e couW 

-111 .“V°“ L ?."• 
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“I do not doubt it,” replied he, rather astonished 
at her earnestness _ and -warmth ; for had he not 
imag'ined it to be a joke for the g-ood of her acquaint- 
ance in g'eneral, founded only on a somethin?- or a 
nothing between Mr. Willoughby and herself, he 
would not have ventured tc» mention it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Edward remained a week at the cottage ; he was 
earnestly pressed by Mrs. Dashwood to stay longer ; 
but as if he were bent only on self-mortification, he 
seemed resolved to be gone when his enjoyment 
among his friends was at the height. His spirits, 
during the last two or three days, though still very 
unequal, were greatly improved ; he grew more and 
more partial to the house and environs — ^never spoke 
of going avvay without a sigh— declared his time to 
be wholly disengaged — even doubted to what place 
he should go when he left them— but still, go he must. 
Never had any week passed ’so quickly— he could 
hardly believe it to be gone. He said so repeatedly ; 
other things he said too, which marked the turn of his 
feelings and gave the lie to his actions. He had no 
pleasure at Norland ; he detested being in town ; but 
either to Norland or London he must go. He valued 
their kindness beyond anything, and his greatest 
happiness was in being with them. Yet he must 
leave them at the end of a week^ in spite of their 
wishes and his own, and without any restraint on 
his ■ 

Elinor placed all that was astonishing in this way 
of acting to his mother’s account ; and it was happy 
for her that he had a mother whose character was so 
imperfectly known to her as to be the general excuse 
for everything strange on the part of her son. 
Disappointed, however, and vexed as she was, and 
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sometimes displeased with his uncertain behaviour to 
herself, she was very well disposed on the whole to 
regard his actions with all the candid allowances and 
generous qualifications which had been rather more 
painfully extorted from her for Willoughby’s service 
by her mother. His wanfrof spirits, of openness, and 
of consisjency, was most usually attributed to his 
want ot independence, _ and his better knowledge of 
Mrs. Ferrars s^ dispositions and designs. The short- 
ness of his visit, the steadiness of his purpose in 
leaving them, originated in the same fettered inclina- 
tion, the same inevitable necessity of temporising with 

his mothei. The old, well-established grievance of 
duty against will, parent against child, was the cause 
f/ ad. She would have been glad to know when 
these difficulties were to cease, this opposition was to 
^ yield when Mrs. F errars would be reformed, and her 
son be at liberty to be happy. But from such vain 
wishes she was forced to turn for comfort to the 
renewal of her confidence in Edward’s affection, to 
the remembrance of every mark of regard in look or 
word which fell from Mm while at Barton, and, above 
all, to that flattering proof of it which he constantly 
fore round his finger. 

I think, Edward,” said Mrs. Dashwood, as they 
were at breakfast the last morning, “you would be a 
happier man ifyou had any profession to engage your 
time and give an interest to your plans and actions, 
borne mconyemence to your friends, indeed, might 
result from it— you would not be able to give them 
so much of you^time. But” (with a smile) “you 
would be materially benefited in one particular at 
them"”^”'* know where to go when you left 

“ I do assure you,” he replied, “ that I have Ion<^ 
thought on this point as you think now. It has beeif 
and IS, and probably will always be, a heavy mis- 
ortune to me that 1 have bad no necessary business to 
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engage me, no ^profession to give me employment or 

afford me anything like independence* But, unfortun- 
ately, my own nicety, and the nicety of my friends 
have made me what I am— an idle, helpless beino*’ 
We never could agree in our choice of a profession 
I always preferred the Choreh, as I still do. But 
that was not smart enough for my family. They 
recommended the army. That was a great deal too 
smart for oie« The law was allowed to be genteel 
^ough , many young men, who had chambers in the 
Temple, made a very good appearance in the first 
circles, and drove about town in very knowing 
But I had no inclination for the law, even in^ this 
less^ abstruse study of it which niy family approved. 
As for the navy, it had fashion on its side, but I was 
too old when the subject was first started to enter it-— 
and, at length, as there was no necessity for my 
having any profession at all, as I* might be as dash- 
ing and expensive without a red coat on my back as 
with one, idleness was pronounced on the whole to be 
the most advantageous^ and honourable, and a youno* 
man of eighteen is not in gene^l so earnestly bent on 
being busy as to resist the solicitations of his friends 
to do nothing. I was therefore entered at Oxford 
and have been properly idle ever since.” ^ 

“The consequence of which, I suppose, will be” 
said Mrs. Dashwood, “since leisure has not pro- 
moted your own happiness, that your sons will be 

brought up to as many : pursuits, employments, 
professions, and trades as Columella’s. ” 

“They will be brought up,” said he, in a serious 
accent, ^ to be as unlike myself as is possible— in 
reeling, in action, in condition, in everything, ” 

„ effusion of immediate 
want of spirits, Edward. You are in a melancholy 
numouF, and fancy that any one unlike yourself must 
be liappy. But remember that the pain of parting 
from friends will be felt by everybody at times. 
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whatever be their education or state. Know vour own 
happiness. You want nothing- but patience— or give 
it a more fascinating name ; call it hope. Your mother 
will secure to you, in time, that independence you are 
so anxious for ; it is her duty, and it will, it must ere 
long, become her happitJfess to prevent your whole 
youth from being wasted in discontent. How much 
may not a few months do ! ” 

I think, replied Edward, “that I may defy many 

months to produce any good to me.” 

This desponding turn of mind, though it could not 
be communicated to Mrs. Dashwood, gave additional 
pain to them all in the parting, which shortly took 
place, and left an uncomfortable impression on Elinor’s 
which required some trouble and 
But as it was her determination to 
g suDUue It, and to prevent herself from appearing to 
suffer more than what all her family suffered on his 
g'oing" away, she did not adopt th e method so judiciously 
employed by Marianne, on a similar occasion, to auoi 
her sorrow, by seeking* silence, solitude, 
and idleness. Their cans were as different as their 
objects, and equally suited to the advancement of 
each. 

Elinor sat down to her drawing-table as soon as he 
wp out of the house, busily employed herself the 
whole day, neither sought nor avoided the mention 
ot his name, appeared to interest herself almost as 
general concerns of the family, 
and if, ^ by this cpnduct she did not lessen her own 
gfnef, it was at least prevented from unnecessary 
increase, ^ and her mother and sisters were spared 
much solicitude on her account. 

Such behaviour as this, so exactly the reverse of 
her own, appeared no more meritorious to Marianne 
than her own had seemed faulty to her. The business 
of se f.command she settled very easily ;---with strong- 
affections It was impossible, with calm ones it could 
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That her sister’s affections were calm^ 
she dared not deny, thoug*h she blushed to acknow- 
ledgfe itj^^and , of- the streng'th of her own, she g'ave a 
very striking proof, by still loving and respecting that 
sister, in spite of this mortifying conviction, 

■ Without shutting hersel# up from the family, or 
leaving the house in determined solitude to avoid 
them, or lying^ awake the whole night to indulge 
meditation, Elinor found every day afforded her 
leisure enough to think of Edward, and of Edward’s 
behaviour, in every possible variety which the different 
state of her spirits at different times could produce— 
with tenderness, pity, approbation, censure, and doubt. 
There were moments in abundance when, if not by the 
absence of her mother and sisters, at least by the 
nature of their employments, conversation was for- 
bidden among them, and every effect of solitude was 
produced. Her mind was ineviterbly at liberty ; her ' 
thoughts could not be chained elsewhere ; and the 
past and the future, on a subject so interesting, must 
be before her, must force her attention, and engros.:^ 
her memory, her reflection, andP her fancy, 

^ From a reverie of this kind, as she sat at her 
drawing -table, she was aroused one morning, soon 
after Edward s leaving them, by the arrival of 
company. She happened to be quite alone. The 
closing of the little gate, at the entrance of the green 
court in front of the house, drew her eyes to the 
window, and she saw a large party walking up to the 

were Sir John and Lady 
Middleton and Mrs. Jennings ; but there were two 
others, a gentleman and lady, who were quite 
unknown to her. She was sitting near the window, 
and as soon as Sir John perceived her, he left the 
rest of the party to the ceremony of knocking at the 
door, and, stepping across the turf, obliged her to 
open the casement to speak to him, though the space 
was so short between the door and the wdndow as la 
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make it hardly possible to speak at one without bein^ 
heard at the other. ^ 

*'WeIl,” said he, ‘‘we have brought you some 
strangers. How do you like tiiem ? '' 

“ Hush I they will hear you.” 

“Nevermind if they do. It is only the Palmers. 
Charlotte is very pretty, I can tell you. You may see 
her if you look this wa}^ ” 

As Elinor was certain of seeing her in a couple of 
minutes, without taking that liberty, she begged to 
be excused. 

“ Where is Marianne ? Has she run away because 
we are come? I see her instrument is open.” 

“ She is walking, I believe.” 

They were now joined by Mrs. Jennings, who had 
not patience enough to wait till the door was opened 
before she told her story. She came hallooing to the 
window, “ How do you do, my dear ? How does 
Mrs. Dashwood do? And where are your sisters? 
What ! all alone ? You will be glad of a little 
company to sit with you. I have brought my other 
son and daughter to %ee you. Only think of their 
coming so suddenly ! I thought I heard a carriage 
last night, while we were drinking our tea, but it 
never entered my head that it could be them I 
fought of nothing but whether it might not be 
plonel Brandon come back again ; so I said to Sir 
John, I do think I hear a carrias^e t oe.rhan<? it 
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Middletonj and totally unlike her in every respect. 
She was short and plump, had a very pretty face, and 
the finest expression of good humour in it that could 
possibly be. Her manners were by no means so 
elegant as her sister's, but they were much more 
prepossessing. She came ki with a smile— smiled all 
the time of her visit, except when she laughed, and 
smiled when she went away. Her husband was a 
grave-looking young man of five or six and twenty, 
with an air of more fashion and sense than his wife, 
but of less willingness to please or be pleased. He 
entered the room with a look of self-consequence, 
slightly bowed to the ladies without speaking a 
word, and, after briefiy surveying them and their 
apartments, took up a newspaper from the table, and 
continued to read it as long as he stayed. 

Mrs. Palmer, on the contrary, who was strongly 
endowed by nature with a turn for being unifcu'mly 
civil^ and happy, was hardly seated ^before her 
admiration of the parlour and everything in it burst 
forth. 

^*We1i! what a delightful foom. this is! I never 
saw anything so charming! Only think, mamma, 
how it is improved since 1 was here last ! I always 
thought it such a sweet place, ma'am" (turning to 
Mrs. Dashwood), but you have made it so 
charming! Only look, sister, how delightful every- 
thing is ! How I should like such a house for 
myself ! Should not you, Mr. Palmer ? " 

Mr. Palmer made her no aoswei;, and did not even 
raise his eyes from the newspaper* 

Mr. Palmer does not hear me," said she, laughing. 

He never does, sometimes. It is so ridiculous ! " 

This was quite a new idea to Mrs. Dashwood ; she 
had never been used to find wit in the inattention of 
any one, and could not help looking with surprise at 
them both. 

Mrs. Jennings, in the meantime, talked on as lout 



as she could, and continued her account of theii 
surprise the evening: before on seeing their friends 
without ceasing till everything was told. Mrs’ 
heartily at the recollection of their 
astonishment, ^and_ everybody agreed, two or three 

surprisr®'"’ had^been quite an agreeable 

believe how glad we all were to see 

ward’ EIW forward to- 
ward Elinor, and speaking in a low voice, as if she 

meant to be heard by no one else, though tSv wi^! 

seated on different sides of the room; “but, however 

I can t help wishing they had not travelled quite so 

cari’e a°f round ^ ^J’ey 

a re all round by London upon account of some 

business, for you know » (nodding significantly and 

pointing to her daughter) “it las wront i„ ij 

situation. I wanted her to stay at home and* rest this 

morning', but she would come with us • she Inno-A/i 

much to see you ail ! » ’ 

ao"ham.“”" "“O “ »»< lo l.er 

Lady Middleton could no longer endure si, eh ^ 

PMme?if?h ’ exerted herself to ask Mr 

, in the paper. 

“ Sere” 11’” reL on. 

Here comes Marianne,” cried Sir lohn “ Nnv,r 

Palmer, you shall see a monstrous pretty girl ” ’ 

stored at her some minutes, and rhen^returne^°'tn 

bts newspaper. Mrs. Palmer’s eye ^ „'„t ” 4h1 
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by the drawing's which hung round the room. She 

■■g*ot''Op, tO;:examme..tiiem« 

'/ Oil, dear, how beautiful these are ! Well, how 
delightful! Do but look, mamma, how sweet! I 
declare they are quite charming ; I could look at them 
for ever. And then sitting^own again, she very soon 
forgot that there were any such things in the room, 

'When Lady Middleton rose to go away, Mr. Palmer 
rose also, laid down the newspaper, stretched himself, 
and looked at them all round. 

My love, have you been asleep? ” said his wife,' 
laughing.. 

He made her no answer, and only observed, after 
again examining the room, that it was very low- 
pitched, and that the ceiling was crooked. He then 
made his bow, and departed with the rest. 

Sir John had been very urgent with them all to 
spend the next day at the Park* Mrs, Dashwood, ^ 
who did not choose to dine with them oftener than 
they dined at the cottage, absolutely refused on her 
own account ; her daughters might do as they 
pleased. But they had no cuniosity to see how Mr. 
and Mrs. Palmer ate their dinner, and no expectation 
of pleasure from them in any other way. They 
attempted, therefore, likewise to excuse themselves ; 
the weather was uncertain, and not likely to be good. 
But Sir John would not be satisfied — the carriage 
should be sent for them, and they must come. Lady 
Middleton, too, though she did not press their 
mother, pressed them. Mrs. Jennings and MrsJ 
Palmer joined their entreaties, alt seemed equally 
anxious to avoid a family party, and the young ladies 
were obliged to yield. 

"Why should they ask us ?” said Marianne, as 
pon as they were gone. "The rent of this cottage 
is said to be low ; but we have it on very hard terms, 
if we are to dine at the Park whenever any, one' ik 
staying either with them or with us,” ' 
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“ Ihey mean no less to be civil and kind to 
now, said Elinor, “by these frequent invitations tl 
by those which we received from them a few wee 
ago. The alteration is not in them, if their parties i 
grown tedious and dull. We must look for the chaii 
elsewhere.” p 
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Oh I my love,’' cried Mrs. Palmer to her husband, 
who just then entered the' room — **you must helpjne 
to persuade the i\Iisses Dashwood to go to town this 
winter.” 

Her love made no answer ; and after slightly bowing 
to the ladies, began complaining of the weather. 

** How horrid ail this is I ’'^said he. ' Such weather 
makes every thing and everybody disgusting. Dulness 
is as much produced within doors as without by rain. 
It makes one detest all one's acquaintance. What 
the devil does Sir John mean by not having a billiard- 
room ill his house ? Plow few people know what 
comfort is ! Sir John is as stupid as the weather.” 

The rest of the company soon dropped in. 

am afraid, Miss Marianne,” said Sir John, ‘‘you 
have not been able to take your usual walk to Alien- 
ham to-day.” 

Marianne looked very grave, and said nothing, 

“ Oh I don't be so sly before us, said Mrs. Palmer ; 
“for we know ail about it, I assure you ; and I 
admire your taste very much, for I think he is 
extremely handsome. We do^ not live a great way 
from him in the country, you know — ^not above ten 
miles, I dare say.” , 

“ Much nearer thirty,” said her husband. 

“ Ah, well I there is not much difference. I never 
was at his house ; but they say it is a sweet, pretty 
place.” 

“ As vile a spot as I ever saw in my life,” said Mr. 
Palmer, ■■ 

Marianne remained perfectly stlent, though her 
countenance betrayed her interest in what was said. 

“ Is it very ugly ? ” continued Mrs. Palmer ; “ then 
it must be some other place that is so pretty, I 
suppose.” 

When they were seated in the dining-room, Sir 
John observed with regret that they were only eight 
altogether. 
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_ My dear,” said he to his lady, “it is very provok 
ing taat we should be so few. Why did not you asl. 
the Gilberts to come to us to-day ? ” ^ 

“ Did not I tell you, Sir John, when you spoke tc 
np about it before, that it could not be done? Ther 
dined With US last/’ ^ ^ 

“You and I, Sir Jolin,” said Mrs. Jennino-s 

slioiild not stand upon such ceremony/’ * 

Pain^^r” ill-bred,” cried Mr. 

^ “ My love, you contradict everybody,” said his wife, 
™de““ " °° =’°“ J-o- "« 

“r ’■» -'“"il 

“ Ay> you may abuse me as you please,” said the 
^good-natured old lady. “You 4ve taken Charlotte 
off my hands, and pannot give her back again. So 
there I have the whip hand of you/’ 

Charlotte laughed heartily to think that her husband 
could not get rid of her, and exultingly said she did 
not care how cross heavas to her, at they must Se 
together.^ It was impossible for any one to be more 
thoroughly good-natured or more determined to be 
happy than Mrs. Palmer. The studied indifference 
msplence, and discontent of her husband gave her no 

“ 

to Elinor. He is always out of humour.” 

Elinor was not -Inclined, after a little observation 
to give him credit for being so genuinely and un' 
affteledl, „ a, -bred ffT tis“ d ,J 

perhaps be a little soured 
y ndin^, like many others of his sex, that tlirouo*h 
some unaccountable bias in favour of beauty, he was 

that^tWs^h,d°of woman-but she knew 

mat this kind of blunder was too common for any 
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sensible man to be lastingly hurt by it. It was rather 
a wish of distinction, she believed, which produced 
his contemptuous treatment of everybody, and his 
general abuse of everything before him. It was the 
desire of appearing superior to other people. The 
motive was too common to„be wondered at ; but the 
means, however they might succeed by establishino- 
his superiority in ill-breeding, were not likely to 
attach any one to him except his wife. 

“Oh ! my dear Miss Dashwood,” said Mrs. Palmer 
soon afterwards, “I have got such a favour to ask 
of you and your sister. Will you come and spend 
some time at Cleveland this Christmas ? Now, pray 
do— and come while the Westons are with us. You 
cannot think how happy I shall be ! It will be quite 
delightful! My love,” applying to her husband, 
“don’t you long to have the Misses Dashwood come 
to Cleveland ? ” , 

“Certainly,” he replied, with a sneer— “ I came 
into Devonshire wdth no other view.” 

“There now,” said his lady, “you see Mr. Palmer 
expects you ; so you cannot refsse to come.” 

They both eagerly and resolutely declined her 
invitation, 

“But indeed, you must and shall come. I am 
sure you will like it of all things. The Westons will 
be with us, and it will be quite delightful. You 
cannot think what a sweet place Cleveland is ; and 
we are so gay now, for Mr. Palmer Is always 
going about the country canvassing against the 
election ; and so many people com^ to dine with us 
that I never saw before, it is quite charming ! But, 
poor fellow! it is very fatiguing to him, for he is 
forced to make everybody like him.” 

Elinor could hardly keep her countenance as she 
assented to the hardship of such an obligation. 

How charming it will be,” said Charlotte, “when 
he Is in Parliament ! — won’t it ? How I shall launh ! 
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It will be so ridiculous to see all his letters directec 
to him with an M.P. But do vou know, he says h( 
will never frank for me. He declares he won’t 
Don’t you, Mr. Palmer ? ” 

Mr. Palmer took no notice of her. 

“He cannot bear writing, you know,” she con- 
tinued— “ he says it is quite shocking.” 

“ No,” said he, “I never said anything so irrational. 
Don’t palm all your abuses of language upon me. ” 

“ There now ; you see how droll he is. This is 
always the way with him! Sometimes he won’t 
speak to me for half a day together, and then he 
comes out with something so droll— all about any- 
thing- in the world.” ■ 

^ She surprised Elinor very much as they returned 
into the drawing-^room by asking* her whether she 
did not like Mr. Palmer excessively. 

Elinor, ‘‘he seems very ag-ree- 

“ Well— I am so glad you do. I thought you 
would, he IS so pleasant; and Mr. Palmer is ex- 
cessively pleased witK you and your sisters, I can 
tell you, and you can’t think how disappointed he 
will be if you don’t come to Cleveland. I can’t 
imagine why you should object to it.” 

Elinor was again obliged to decline her invitation ; 
and by changing the subject, put a stop to her 
entreaties. She thought it probable that as they 
lived in the same county, Mrs. Palmer might be able 
to give some more particular account of Willoughby’s 
could be gathered from the 
Middletons partial acquaintance with him, and she 
was eager to gain from any one such a confirmation 
ot his inents as might remove the possibility of fear 
tor Marianne. She bee-an bv inniiirino* 
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replied Mrs. Palmer, '‘not that I ever spoke to him, 
indeed, but I have seen him for ever in town. Some- 
how or other, I never happened to be staying at 
Barton while he was at Aileiiham. Mamma saw"^ liim 
here once before ; but I was with my uncle at 
Weymouth. However, I dare say we should have 
seen a great deal of him in Somersetshire, if it had 
not happened very unluckily that we should never 
have been in the country together. He is very little 
at Combe, I believe ; but if he were ever so much 
there, I do not think Mr. Palmer would visit him, 
for he is in the opposition, you know, and besides, 
it is such a way off. I know why you inquire about 
him, very well ; your sister is to marry him. I am 
monstrous glad of it, for then I shall have her for 
a neighbour, you know.” 

“Upon : my word,” replied Elinor, “you know 
much more of the matter than I db, if you have any 
reason to expect such a match.” 

“Don’t pretend to deny, because you know it is 
what everybody talks of. I assure you I heard of it in 
my way through town.” ^ 

“ My dear Mrs, Palmer ! ” 

“ Upon my honour I did. I met Colonel Brandon 
on Monday morning in Bond Street, just before we 
left town, and he told me of it directly.” 

“You surprise me very much. Colonel Brandon 
tell you of it! Surely you must be mistaken. To 
give such intelligence to a person who could not 
be interested in it, even if it were J:fue, is not what 
I should expect Colonel Brandon to do.” 

“But I do assure you it was so, for all that, and 
I will tell you how it happened. When we met 
him, he turned back and walked with us; and so 
we began talking of my brother and sister, and one 
thing and another, and I said to him, ‘ So, Colonel, 
theie is a new family come to Barton Cottage, I hear, 
and mamma sends me word they are very pretty, 
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and that one of them is going" to be . 
Mr. Willoughby, of Combe Magna. Is it 
for of course you must know, as you ha 
Devonshire so lately. 

“ And what did the Colonel say ? ” 

“ Oh ! he did not say much ; but he Ic 
he knew it to be true, so from that moi 
It down as certain. It will be quite ds 
declare ! When is it to take place ? ” 

“ Mr. Brandon was very well, I hope ? ” 
“ Oh, yes, quite well ; and so full of voi 


lor he hardly ever falls in love with anybody, 
^Is Mr. Willougfhby much known in ^ 


of Somersetshire ? ’’ said Elinor. 

“Oh! yes, extremely well; — that is, I do nol 
Deheve many people are acquainted with him, because 
Combe Magna is so far off; but they all think him 
extiemely agreeable, I assure you. Nobody is more 
liked than Mr. Willoughby wherever he goes, and so 
you may tell your sister. She is a monstrous lucS 
girl to get him, upon my honour; not but that he 
IS much more lucky in getting her, because she is so 
? ^<^5 agreeable that nothing can be 

T T it,?' , *>andsomer than you, I assure you ; 

Mr VtlmirToT^ excessively pretty, and so does 
Mr. Falmer too, I am sure, though we could not 

get him to own it last night.” 

‘“f<^r™ation respecting Willoughby 
as not very material ; but any testimony in his 
favour, however small, was pleasing to her. 
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, I am so' glad we are got acq.uainted at last,” 
continued Charlotte-; “ And now I hope we 'shall 
always be great .friends.' You can*t think how' much 
I longed to : see you I It is 'so delightful that you' 
should live at the cottage ! Nothing can be like, it, 
to be sure I And l am so glad your sister is going 
to bC' well married I I hope you will ' be a gre^ 
deal at Combe Magna. It is a sweet- place, by all 
: accounts. 

“You have been long acquainted with ColoUe! 
Brandon, have not you ?■” 

“ Yes, a great while ; ever since my sister married. 
He was a particular friend of Sir John's. I believe,” 
she added, in a low voice, “he would have been 
very glad to have had me, if he could. Sir John 
and Lady^ Middleton wished it very much. But 
mamma did not think the match good enough for 
me, otherwise Sir John would have mentioned it to 
the Colonel, and we should have been married 
immediately.” 

“Did not Colonel Brandon know of Sir John’s 
proposal to your mother before it was made? Had 
he never owned his affection to yourself? ” 

/^Oh, no ; but if mamma had not objected to it, I 
dare say he would have liked it of all things. He had 
not seen me then above twice, for it was before I left 
school. However, I am much happier as I am. Mr. 
Palmer is just the kind of man I like.” 

CHAPTER XXI/ 

The Palmers returned to Cleveland the next day, and 
the two families at Barton were again left to entertain 
each other. But this did not last long ; Elinor had 
hardly got their last visitors out of her head— had 
hardly done w^ondering at Charlotte’s being so happy 
without a cause, at Mr. Palmer’s acting so simply 
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with good abiljties, and at the strange unsuitablenes-s 
which often existed between husband and wife— before 
Sir Johns and Mrs. Jenning’s active zeal in the cause 
of society procured her some other new acquaintance 
to see and obsei’ve. 

la a morning’s excurscon to Exeter they had met 
witEtwo young Jadies whom Mrs. Jennings had the 
satisfaction of discovering to be her relations, and 
this was enough for Sir John to invite them direcriy 

present engagements 
a. Exeter were over. Their engagements at Exeter 
instantly gave way before such an invitation, and 
Lady ^Middleton was thrown into no little alarm on 
the return of Sir John, by hearing that she was very 
soon to receive a visit from two girls whom she had 
never seen m her life, and of whose elegance— whose 
^ tolerable gentility even— she could have no proof -for 
the assurances of- her husband and mother on that 
subject went for nothing at all. They being her 
relations, too, made it so much the worsV; and Mr^ 
Jennings s attempts at consolation were therefore 
unfortunately founded; when she advised her daughter 
not to care about their being so fashionable, because 

Sh^' "P ^Jth onl 

As It was impossible, however, now to prevent their 
coming, Lady Middleton resigned herself to 
of it with all the philosophy'of a Sbred wnm. 
contenting herself with merely giving her husband a 
gntle reprimand on the .subjec'ilve o"r £ tTmes ever? 

The young ladies arrived ; their appearance was bv 
no means ungenteel or unfashionable. Their dress 
was very smart, their manners very civil thev 
delighted with the house, and in raptures with the 
furniture, and they happened to be so dotingly fond of 
children that Lady Middleton’s good opiSon was 
engaged m their favour before they'had be^e™ hour 
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at the Park. She declared them to be very agreeable 
girls indeed, wliich for her ladyship was enthusiastic 
admiration. Sir John’s confidence in his own judg- 
ment rose with this animated praise, and he set off 
directly for the cottage to tell the Misses Dashwood of 
the Misses Steele’s arrival, and to assure them of their 
being the sweetest girls in the world. From such 
commendation as this, however, there was not much 
to be learned ; Elinor well knew that the sweetest 
girls in the world were to be met with in every part of 
England, under every possible variation of form, face, 
temper, and understanding. Sir John wanted the 
whole family to walk to the Park directly and look at 
his guests. Benevolent, philanthropic man ! It was 
painful to him even to keep a third cousin to himself. 

Do come now,” said he ; “ pray come — you must 
come — I declare you shall come. You can’t think 
how you will like them. Lucy is* monstrous pretty, 
and so good-humoured and agreeable ! The children 
are all hanging about her already, as if she was an 
old acquaintance. And they both long to see you of 
all things, for they have heard^t Exeter that you are 
the most beautiful creatures in tbe world ; and I have 
told them it is all very true, and a great deal more. 
You will be delighted with them, I am sure. They 
have brought the whole coach full of playthings for 
the children. How can you be so cross as not to 
come?^ Why, they are your cousins, you know, after 
a fashion. You are my cousins, and they are my 
wife’s, so you must be related.” 

But Sir John could not prevail * He could only 
obtain a promise of their calling at the Park within a 
day or two, and then left them in amazement at their 
indifference, to walk home and boast anew of their 
attractions to the Misses Steele, as he had been already 
boasting of the Misses Steele to them. 

When their promised visit to the Park, and conse- 
quent introduction to these young ladies, took place, 
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they found in the appearance of the eldest, who was 

nothini^’tn^’ ^ ^ sensible face, 

nothing: to admire; but m the other, who was not 

more than two or three and twenty, they acknowledg-ed 

features were pretty fnd 
sharp quick eye, and a smartLsJof air 
which, though It did not give actual elegance o^ 
i,race, gave distinction to her person. Their marmprc 
were particularly civil, and Elkor s^n allied S 
CTedit for some kind of sense, when she saw with 
what constant and judicious attentions they were 

wt“Lr Mid^dleton! 

^1^11- they were ih continual raptures 

extolling their beauty, courting their notice and 
humouring all their whims; and such of thdr tfme 

whiXthic^® importunate demands 

^ Sn f politeness made on it was spent in admira- 
tton of whatever «* her ladyship was doino- If 

happened to be doing- anything, or in taking ’patterns 

.t”day SS-e* Sad 1'”’ ” 4p«tSl 

delgSf ‘iXattr^Tose^X 

through such foibles, a fond mofoer ^ thm,Lh • 
pursuit of praise for her children, the most rapacious 
of human beings, is likewise the most credSs 
Hei demands are exorbitant; but she will swalW 

ofthe’lif ’ ®s^cessive affection and endurance 

of the Misses Steele towards her offspring were Sed 

“ro^^dSt “S''*”” ”*.4ut®^tSe"SreS 

placencv all fhp. with maternal com- 

placency all the impertinent encroachments and mic 

SwXfr submitted. She 

Jhl- f about tS 

ears, their work-bags searched, and their knives and 

scissors stolen away, and felt no doubt of its beino- a 
reciprocal enjoyment. It sueeested nn nrhlf “ 
than, that Elinor and Mariaiinpfbnnirt surprise 

by without claimfog aSre L wh ? «« composedly 

d. snare in what was passing*. 
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is in' :Siidi spirits to-day!” said she, ' on 
his taking Miss Steele^s pocket-handkerchief, and 
throwing- it out of window. ‘'He is full of monkey 
'■ tricks.”""' 

And soon afterwards, on the second boy^s violently 
pinchingf one of the same lady’s fingers, she fondly 
observed, “ How , playful William is ! ” 

“And here is my sweet little Anna-Maria,” she 
added, tenderly caressing a little girl of three years 
old, who had not made a noise for the last two 
minutes. “ And she is always so gentle and quiet. 

Never was there such a quiet little thing ! ” 

But, unfortunately, in bestowing these embraces, 
a pin in her ladyship’s head-dress, slightly scratching 
the child’s neck, produced from this pattern of gentle- 
ness such violent screams as could hardly be outdone 
by any creature professedly noisy. The mother’s con- 
sternation was excessive ; but it ^ould not surpass ^ 
the alarm of the Misses Steele, and everything was 
done by all three, in so critical an emergency, which j 
affection could suggest as likely to assuage the 
agonies of the little sufferer. 'She was seated in her 
mother’s lap, covered with kisses, her wound bathed 
with lavender-water by one of the Misses Steele, who 
was on her knees to attend her, and her mouth 
stuffed with sugar-plums by the other. With such 
a reward for her tears, the child was too wise to 
cease crying. She still screamed and sobbed lustily, 
kicked her two brothers for offering to touch her, and 
all their united soothings were ineffectual till Lady 
Middleton, luckily remembering that in a scene of 
similar distress, last week, some apricot marmalade 
had been successfully applied for a bruised temple, 
the same remedy was eagerly proposed for this 
unfortunate scratch, and a slight intermission of 
screams in the young lady on hearing it gave them 
reason to hope that it would not be rejected. She 
was carried out of the room, therefore, in her mother’s 
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arms, in quest of this medicine, and as the two t 
chose to follow, though earnestly entreated by t 
mother to stay behind, the four young ladies y 
left in a quietness which the room had not known 
many hours. 

“ Poor little creature t,” said Miss Steele as s. 

Sd'Sd”?."”'- " “ • » 

V U Yf ^ Marianne, “ uni 

It had been under totally different circumstances. ] 
this IS the usual way of heightening alarm, wh 
Tin alarmed at in reality.” 

What a sweet woman Lady Middleton is I ” s 
Lucy bteele, 

Marianne was sjlent ; it was impossible for her 
say what she did not feel, however trivial | 
occasion ; and upon Elinor, therefore, the wh. 
task of telling^ ^les when politeness required 
always fell. She did her best, when thL call 
on, by speaking of Lady Middleton with me 
MisTlLucy!^^" fejt, though with far less th 

“And Sir John, too,” cried the elder sister: “wh 
a charming man he is ! ” . wn 

nnW®’ Dashwood’s commendation, beii 

only simple and just, came in without any iclat S 

and goKlour: 

“And what a charming little family they have » 
never saw such fine children in my life. ^ declare 
quite dote upon them alreadv. anA i _ 
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children full of life and spirits ; I cannot bear them 
if they are tame and quiet.’’ 

“I confess,” replied Elinor, that while I am at 
Barton Park, I never think of tame and quiet children 
with any abhorrence.” 

A short pause succeeded i» this speech, which was 
first broken by Miss Steele, who seemed very much 
disposed for conversation, and who now said rather 
abruptly, ‘‘And how do you like Devonshire, Miss 
Dash wood ? I suppose you were very sorry to leave 
Sussex ? ” 

In some surprise at the familiarity of this question, 
or at least of the manner in which it was spoken, 
Elinor replied that she was. 

“ Norland is a prodigious beautiful place, is not 
it ? ” added Miss Steele. 

“ We have heard Sir John admire it excessively,” 
said Lucy, who seemed to think some apology 
necessary for the freedom of her sister. 

“ I think every one must admire it,” replied Elinor, 
“whoever saw the place; though it is not to be 
supposed that any one can estimate its beauties as 
we do.” 

“And had you a great many smart beaux there? 
I suppose you have not so many in this part of the 
world ; for my part, I think they are a vast addition 
always*” 

“But why should you think,” said Lucy, looking 
ashamed of her sister, “that there are not as many 
genteel young men in Devonshire as Sussex ? ” 

“ Nay, my dear, I’m sure I don’t pretend to say 
that there a’n’t. I’m sure there’s a vast many smart 
beaux in Exeter ; but, you know, how could I tell 
what beaux there might be about Norland? And I 
was only afraid the Misses Dashwood might find it 
dull at Barton, if they had not so many as they used 
to have* But perhaps you young ladies may not care 
about the beaux, and had as lief be without them as 
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with them. For my part, I think they are vastiv 
ag-ieeaMe, provided they dress smart and behave 
civil, can’t bear to see them dirty and nasty 

Now, there s Mr. Rose at Exeter, a prodigious smait 
young man, quite a beau, clerk to Mr. Simpson, vou 
know, and yet if you do *>ut meet him of a anornin^ 
he isnotfitto be seen. I suppose your brother was 
quite a beau. Miss Dashwood, before he married as 
he was so rich?” as 

“ Upon my word,” replied Elinor, “ I cannot tell 
you, for I do not perfectly comprehend the meaning 

f hitJuf say, that if he everS 

L+ ft he married, he is one still, for there is 

not^the smallest alteration in him. ^ 

^ “Oh, dear ! one never thinks of married men beim^ 
beaux — they have something- else to do.” ^ 

Lord ! Anne, ’ cried her sister, you can tall^- nf 
nothing but beaux you will make Miss Dashwood^ 
believe you think of nothing else.” And then to turn 
Srni£S°“’^^'=’ faega„\dmiring the r^sa” S 

Steele was enoucrh 
The vulgar freedom and folly of the eldest iThe; 
no recommendation, and as Elinor was not blinded 
shrewd look of the youngest to 
her want ot real elegance and artlessness, she left the 
house without any wish of knowing them better. 

Not so the Misses Steele. They came from I?-*-... 
well provided with admiration for^the^se oTsif T?h ^ 
Middleton, his family, and all hL rlunJl . I 

anxious to be better acquainted. And to be bp«i=.r 

side of th« TW- entirely on the 

side of the Misses Steele, their party wouia be tw 
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strong -for opposition, and that kind , -of ■ intimacy 
must : , be; submitted' to which consists of sitting an 
■ hour or two together in the ' same room almost every 
day. Sir John could do no more; but he did not 
know that any more was required ; to be together 
was, in his opinion, to be^intimate, and while his 
continual schemes for their meeting were effectual, 
he had not a doubt of their being established 
friends* 

To do him justice, he did everything in his power to 
promote their unreserve, by making the Misses Steele 
acquainted with whatever he knew or supposed of his 
cousin's situations in the most delicate particulars— 
and Elinor had not seen them more than twice before 
the eldest of them wished her joy on her sister’s 
having been so lucky as to make a conquest of a very 
smart beau since she came to Barton. 

‘ * ’Twill be a fine thing to have her.married so young, 
to be sure,” said she ; “and I hear he is quite a beau, 
and prodigious handsome. And I hope you may have 
as good luck yourself soon — but perhaps you may 
have a friend in the corner already. ” 

Elinor could not Suppose that Sir John would be 
more nice in proclaiming his suspicions of her regard 
for Edward than he had been with respect to 
Marianne ; indeed, it was rather his favourite joke of 
the two, as being somewhat newer and more con- 
jectural: and since Edward’s visit, they had never 
dined together without his drinking to her best 
affections with so much significance, and so many 
nods and winks, as to excite generaf attention. The 
letter F — had been likewise invariably brought for- 
ward, and found productive of such countless jokes, 
that its character as the wittiest letter in the alphabet 
had been long established with Elinojr. 

The Misses Steele, as she expected, had now all the 
benefit of these jokes, and in the eldest of them they 
raised a curiosity to know the name of the gentleman 
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alluded to, which, though often impertinently ex- 
pressed, was perfectly of a piece with her ff4eral 
mquisitiveness into the concerns of their family. But 
bir John did not sport long with the curiosity which 
he delighted to_ raise, for he had at least as much 
pleasure_ in telling the ^ame as Miss Steele had in 


IS x-errars, - said he, in a very audible 
whjspjr; but pray do not tell it, for it’s a great 

“Ferrars!” repeated Miss Steele; “Mr. Ferrars 
is the happy mM, is he? What! your sister-in-law’s 
brother, Miss Dashwood? a veiy agreeable young 
man, to be sure ; I know him very well.’’ ^ 

“How can you say so, Anne?” cried Lucy, who 
generally made an amendment to all her 's ste-’« 
..serfons, .'Thcgh .vo have eeen Mm oS o? 
twice at my uncles, it is rather too much to pretend 
to know him very well.” ^ 

Elinor heard all this with attention and surprise 
and who w’as tins uncle ? Where did he live ? How 
came they acquainted?” She wished very much to 
have the subject continued, though she did not choose 

and, for tte fiist time in her life, she thought Mrs 
Jennings deficient either in curiosity after petty inforl 
mation, or in a disposition to communicate it. The 
manner in which Miss Steele had spoken of Edward 
increased her curiosity; for it struck her as bein<v 
suggested the suspicion of that 

hW to know, some- 

thing to his disadvantage. But her curiosity was 
unavailing, for no further notice was taken of Mr 
Ferrars s name by Miss Steele when alluded to, or even 
openly mentioned, by Sir John. 
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- : CHAPTER' XXiL- . 

Marianne, who had never much toleration for any- 
thing- like impertinence, vulgarity, inferiority of parts, 
or even dilferenGe of taste Uom herself, was at this 
time particularly ill-disposed, from the state of her 
spirits, to be pleased with the Misses Steele, or to 
encourage their advances ; and to the invariable 
coldness of her behaviour towards them, which 
checked every endeavour at intimacy on their side, 
Elinor principally attributed that preference of herself 
Which soon became evident in the manners of both, 
but especially of Lucy, who missed no opportunity 
of engaging her in conversation, or of striving to 
improve^ their acquaintance by an easy and frank 
communication of her sentiments. 

Lucy was naturally clever ; her remarks were often 
just and amusing ; and as a companion for half an 
hour Elinor frequently found her agreeable; but her 
powers had received no aid from education, she was 
ignorant and illiterate, and her (^ficiency of all mental 
improvement, her want of information in the most 
common particulars, could not be concealed from 
Miss Dashwood, in spite of her constant endeavour 
to appear to advantage. Elinor saw, and pitied her 
for the neglect of abilities which education might 
have rendered so respectable ; but she saw, with less 
tenderness of feeling, the thorough want of delicacy, 
of rectitude, and integrity of mind which her atten- 
tions, her assiduities, her flatteries at the Park 
betrayed; and she could have no lasting satisfaction 
in the company of a person who joined insincerity 
with ignorance, whose want' of instruction prevented 
their meeting in conversation on terms of equality, 
and whose conduct towards others made every show 
of attention and deference towards herself perfectly 
valueless. 
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“ You will think my question an odd one, I dare 
say, said Lucy to her one day,' as they were walkiiip* 
together from the Park to the cottage, “but, prav 
are you personally acquainted with your sister-in-!aw'’s 
mother, Mrs. Ferrars?’^ 

Elinor did think the question a very odd one, and' 
her countenance expressed it ' as she answered that 
she had never seen Mrs. Ferrars. 

“Indeed I” replied Lucy; “I wonder at that, for 
1 thought you must have seen her at Norland some- 
times. Then, perhaps you cannot tell me what sort 
of a woman she is ? ” 

“No,” returned Elinor, cautious of giving her real 

opinion of Edward’s mother, and not very desirous 
of satisfying^ what seemed impertinent curiosity— I 
know nothing of her.” 

I am sure you think me very strange for inouirinfir 
about her in such a way,” said Lucy, eyeing Elinor 

attentively as she spoke; “but, perhaps, there may 
be reasons— I wish I might venture; but, however, 

1 hope you will do me the justice of believing that I 
do not mean to be irrQ^ertinent.”,. 

Elinor made her a civil reply, and they w'alfced on 
for a few minutes in silence. It was broken by Lucy 
who renewed the subject again by saying, with some 
hesitation — 

I cannot bear to have you think me impertinently 
curious ; I am sure I would rather do anything in 
the world than be thought so by a person whose good 
opinion is so wejl worth having as yours. And I am 
sure should not have the smallest fear of trusting 
you ; indeed, I should be very glad of your advice 
how to manage in such an uncomfortable situation 
as I am; but, however, there is no occasion to 
trouble you. I am sorry you do not happen to know 
Mrs. Ferrars.” 

“l am sorry I do not,” said Elinor, in great 
astonishment, if it could be of any use to you to 
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know my opinion of her. But really, I never under- 
stood that you were at all connected with that family, 
and therefore I am a little surprised, I confess, at so 
I serious an inquiry into her character.” 

“I dare say you are, and I am sure I do not at 
all wonder at it. But if I, dared tell you all, you 

I * would not be so much surprised. Mrs. Ferrars is 

certainly nothing- to me at present ; but the time may 
come— how soon it will come must depend upon 
herself— when we may be very intimately connected.” 

She looked down as she said this, amiably bashfi.1l, 
with only one side-glance at her companion to observe 
its effect on her. 

I “Good Heavens!” cried Elinor, “what do you 

I mean? Are you acquainted with Mr. Robert 
Ferrars ? Can you be ? ” And she did not feel much 
delighted with the idea of such a sister-in-law. 

“No,” replied Lucy, “not to Mr. Robert Ferrars— » 
I never saw him in my life; but,” fixing her eyes 
upon Elinor, “ to his elder brother.” 

What felt Elinor at that moment ? Astonishment, 
that would have been as painful as it was strong, had 
not an immediate disbelief of the assertion attended 
it. She turned towards Lucy in silent amazement, 
unable to divine the reason or object of such a 
declaration, and though her complexion varied, §he 
stood firm in incredulity, and felt in no danger of an 
hysterical fit or a swoon. 

“You may well be surprised,” continued Lucy, 
“for, to be sure, you could have had no idea of it 
before for I dare say he never drofiped the smallest 
hint of it to you or any of your family ; because it was 
always meant to be a great secret, and I am sure has 
been faithfully kept by me to this hour. Not a soul 
of all my relations know of it but Anne, and I never 
should have mentioned it to you, if I had not felt the 
greatest dependence in the world upon your secrecy ; 

E and I really thought my behaviour in asking so many 
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questions about Mrs. Ferrars must seem so odd, that 
it ought to. be,; explained.. And I: do not think Mr. 
Ferrars can be displeased when be knows I have 
■ ' trusted you, . because ■ !■ know' he has the liigbest 
opinion in the world of all , your family, and' 
yourself and the other Misses Dashwood quite as his 
own sisters.” She pause'cl. 

Elinor for a few moments remained ' silent, i' Her 
fistonishment at what she heard was at hrst too great 
for words ; but at length forcing herself to speak, and 
to speak cautiously, she said, with a calmness of 
manner which tolerably well concealed her surprise 
and solicitude — ‘‘ May I ask if your eng*agement is of 
long standing ? ” 

“We have been engaged these four years.” 

“ Four years I ” 

“Yes.” 

Elinor, though greatly shocked, still felt unable to 
believe it. 

“ I did not know,” said she, “ that you were even 
acquainted till the other day.” 

“Our acquaintancji^, liowever, is of many years’ 
date. He was under my uncle’^; care, you know, a 
considerable while.” 

“ Your uncle ! ” 

“ Yes ; Mr. Pratt. Did you never hear him talk of 
xMr. Pratt?” 

“ I think I have,” replied Elinor, with an e^certion of 
spirits which increased with her increase of emotion. 

“He was four years with my uncle, who lives at 
Longstaple, near Plymouth. It was there our 
acquaintance began, for my sister and I were often 
staying with my uncle, and it was there our engage- 
ment was formed, though not till a year after he had 
quitted as a pupil ; but he was almost always with us 
afterwards. I was very unwilling to enter into it, as 
you may imagine, without the knowlcdg'e and appro- 
bation of his mother ; but I was too young and loved 
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him too well to be so prudent as I ought to have been. 
Though yoii do not kn so well as me, Miss 

Dashwood, you must have seen enough of him to 
be sensible he is very capable of making a woman 
.sincerely attached tO' him. ’V 

^teertainly,*' answered glinor, without knowing 
what she said ; but after a moment^s reflection, she 
added, with revived security of Edward’s honour and 
love, and her companion’s falsehood : ‘‘ Engaged to 
Mr. Edward Ferrars ! I confess myself so totally 
surprised at what you tell me, that really — I beg your 
pardon ; but surely there must be some mistake of 
person or name. We cannot merin the same Mr. 
Ferrars.”, 

t‘We can mean no other,” cried Lucy, smiling. 

'' Mr. Edward Ferrars, the eldest son of Mrs. Ferrars, 
of Park Street, and brother of your sister-in-law, Mrs. 
John Dashwood, is the person L mean ; you must ^ 
allow that / am not likely to be deceived as to 
the name of the man on whom all my happiness 
depends.” 

" It is strange,” replied Elmor, in a most painful 
perplexity, "that I Should never have heard him even 
mention your name.” 

" No ; considering our situation, it was not strange. 
Our first care has been to keep the matter secret. 
You knew nothing of me or my family, and therefore 
there could be no occasion for ever mentioning my 
name to you; and as he was always particularly 
afraid of his sister’s suspecting anything, that was 
reason enough for his not mentioning it,” 

She was silent. Elinor’s security sank ; but her 
self-command did not sink with it, 

"Four years you have been engaged,” said she, 
with a Arm voice. 

"Yes; and Heaven knows how much longer we 
may have to wait. Poor Edward! it puts him quite 
out of heart.” Then taking a small miniature from 
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her pocket, she added, “ To prevent the possibility of 
a mistake, be so good as to look at this face. It does 
not do him justice, to be sure, but yet I think you 
cannot be deceived as to the person it was drew for 
I have had it above these three years.” 

_ She put it into her h^ds as she spoke, and when 
Elinor saw the painting, whatever doubts her fear of 
a too hasty decision or her wish of detecting- false 
hood might suffer to linger in her mind, she could 
have none of its being Edward’s face. She returned 
It almost instantly, acknowledging the likeness 

“I have never been able,” continued Lucy, “to 
give him my picture in return, which I am very much 
vexed at, for he has been always so anxious to get it 
But I am determined to sit for it the very first 
opportunity. ” 

' right,” replied Elinor 

calmly. They then proceeded a few paces in silence 
Lucy spoke first. 

“ I am sure,” said she, “ I have no doubt in the 
world of your faithfully keeping this secret, because 
you must know of what importance it is to us not to 
have It reach his mother ; for she Vould never approve 
of itj I dare say.^ I shall have do fortune, and I fancv 
she IS an exceedingly proud woman.” ^ 

not seek your confidence,” said 
Llmor; “but you do me no more than justice 
in imagining that I may be depended on. Your 
secret is safe with me ; but pardon me if I express 
^me surprise at so unnecessary a communication. 
You must at lead! have felt that my being acauaintfd 
with it could not add to its safety.’’ ^ acquainted 

As she said this, she looked earnestly at Lucv 
hoping to discover something in her countenance, - 
perhaps the falsehood of the greater part of what she 
had been saying ; but Lucy’s countenance suffered no 

change. ^ 

“ I was afraid you would think I was taking a 
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■ great liberty w she, telling you 

all this. I have not known you long, to be sure, 
personally at least, but I have known you and all 
your family by description a great while ; and as soon 
as I saw you, I felt almost as if you were an old 
acquaintance. Besides, in the present case, I really 
thought some explanation was due to you after my 
making such particular inquiries about Edward’s 
mother ; and I am so unfortunate, that I have not 
a creature whose advice I can ask. Anne is the 
only person that knows of it, and she has no 
judgment at all. Indeed, she does me a great deal 
I more harm than good, for I am in constant fear 

I of her betrajdng me. She does not know how to 

I hold her tongue, as you must perceive; and I am 

j sure I was in the greatest fright in the world 

t’other day, when Edward’s name was mentioned 
by Sir John, lest she should ouj: with it all. You^ 
can’t think how much I go through in my mind from 
it altogether. I only wonder that I am alive after 
what I have suffered for Edward’s sake these last 
j four years. Eveiy thing iij such suspense and 

I uncertainty ; and sieeing him so seldom — we can 

: hardly meet above twice a year. I am sure I wonder 

i my heart is not quite broke.” 

4 . Here she took out her handkerchief j but Elinor 

I did not feel very compassionate. 

^‘Sometimes,” continued Lucy, after wiping her 
eyes, ‘‘I think whether it would not be better for 
us both to break off the matter entirely.” As she 
said this, she looked directly her companion. 
**But then^ at other times I have not resolution 
I enough for it. I cannot bear the thoughts of making 
f him^so miserable, as I know the very mention of such 
j ^ a thing would do. And on my own account, too-— so: 
j dear as he is to me— I don’t think I could be equal to 

I ^ it. What would you advise me to 'do in 'such a case, 

;; Miss Dashwood ?' What would you do yourself?” 
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“Pardon me,” replied Elinor, startled by th» 
question ; but I can g-ive you no advice under such 
circumstances. Your own judo-meat must direct you. ” 
lo be sure, continued Lucy, after a few minutes’ 
silence on both sides, “his mother must provide for 
him some time or other ;^,but poor Edward is so cast 
dovvn about it ! Did not you think him dreadful low- 
spinted when he was at Barton ? He ivas so miserable 
when he left us at Longstaple to go to you that I was 
aitaid you would think him quite ill.” 

vJt?dts^?^”''°'”^ he 

been staying a fortnight with 
“ ““h he came directly from towrn ? ” 

JNo, replied Elinor, most feelingly sensible of 
every fresh circumstance in favour of Lucy’s veracity 
“I remember he told us that he had been stavhiS 
«- ortnight With sorrtp friends ne.ar Plymouth.”* She 
remembered, too, her own surprise at the time at 
his mentioning nothing further of those friends at 
his^total silence with respect even to their names. ’ 

repeSedLucy^'"'' 

arS’’^^*"^ particularly so when he first 

“I begged him to exert himself for fear vou 
should suspect what was the matter ; but it made 
him so melancholy not being able to stay more tlmn 

koJlSlTV';'"? » mud. affLted! 

him now ° for hi IS just the same with 

mm now . tor he Writes in wretched spirits. I hearrf 

from him just before I left Exeter tekin- a letter 

i^and, I dare say: a 
one It is^ but that is not written so well 

'■he /had'- 
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doubt no longer^ The picture, she had allowed 
herself to believe, mig-ht have been accidentally 
obtained ; it might not have been Edward’s gift ; 
but a correspondence between them by letter could 
subsist only under a positive engagement, could be 
authorised by nothing else 4 for a few moments she 
was almost overcome-*her heart sank within her, 

I and she could hardly stand ; but exertion was 

j indispensably necessary, and she struggled so 

I resolutely against the oppression of her feelings that 

her success was speedy, and for the time complete. 

‘‘Writing to each other,” said Lucy, returning the 
I letter into her pocket, “ is the only comfort we have 

I in such long separations. Yes, I have one other 

comfort in his picture; but poor Edward has not 
i even that. If he had but my picture, he says he 
should be easy. I gave him a lock of my hair set 
in a ring when he was in Longstaple last, and that ♦ 
was some comfort to him, he said, but not equal 
to a picture. Perhaps you might notice the ring 
when you saw him ? ” * 

“I did,” said Elinor, with composure of voice, 
under which was c 5 ncealed an emotion and distress 
! beyond anything she had ever felt before. She was 
I mortified, shocked, confounded. 

* Fortunately for her, they had now reached the 

cottage, and the conversation could be continued 
no further. After sitting with them a few minutes, 
the Misses Steele returned to the Park, and Elinor 

was then at liberty to think and be wretched- 

■ 

. CHAPTER XXIIL- ■ 

However small Elinor’s general dependence on 
Lucy’s veracity might be, it was impossible for her, 
on serious rejection, to suspect it in the present 
case, where no temptation could be answerable to 
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; the folly of inventinof a falsehood of such a descrmtion. 
What Lucy had asserted to be true, therefore, Elinor 
could not, dare not, long’er doubt; supported as it 
, was, ^ too, on every side by such' probabilities and 
proofs, and contradicted by nothing but her own 
wishes. ^ Their opportunity of acquaintance in the 
house of Pratt was foundation for the rest, 
at ^once indisputable and alarming ; and Edward^ 
visit near Plymouth, his melancholy state of mind, 
his dissatisfaction at his own prospects, his uncertain 
behaviour towards herself, the intimate knowledge 
of the Misses Steele as to NorIar|d and their family 

connections, which had often lurprised her the 

picture, the letter, the ring, formed altogether such 
a body of evidence as overcame every fear of con- 
demning him unfairly, and established as a fact 
^Avhich no partiality could set aside his ill-treatment 
• Her resentment of such behaviour, her 

indignation at having been its dupe, for a short time 
made her feel only for herself ; but other ideas, other 
considerations, soon arose. Had Edward been 
intentionally deceiving" her? Had he feigned a 
regard for her which he did no't feel P Was his 
engagement to Lucy an engagement of the heart? 
No ; whatever it might once have been, she could 
not believe it such at present. His affection was all 
her own._ She could not be deceived in that. Her 
mother, sisters, Fanny, all had been conscious of his 
regard for her at Norland ; it was not an illusion of 
her own vanity. ^He certainly loved her. What a 
softener of the heart was this persuasion ! How 
much could It not tempt her to forgive ! He had been 
blamable, highly blamable, in remaining at Norland 
after he first felt her influence over him to be more 
than It ought to be. In fact, he could not be de- 
fended ; but if he had injured her, how much more had ‘ 
he injured himself! If her case were pitiful, his was 
hopeless. His imprudence had made her miserable 

'■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' 
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for awhile ; hut it seemed to have deprived him- 
self of all chance of ever beiog otherwise. She might 
in time regain tranquillity ; but he^ what had he to 
look forward to ? Could he ever be tolerably happy 
with Lucy Steele ? Could he, were his affection for 
herself out of the questioiia, with his integrity, his 
delicacy, and well-informed mind, be satisfied with a 
i wife like her- — illiterate, artful, and selfish ? 

; The youthful infatuation of nineteen would naturally 

blind him to everything but her beauty and good- 
; nature ; but the four succeeding years — years which, 
if rationally spent, give such improvement to the 
I understanding, must have opened his eyes to her 

; defects of education : while the same period of time, 

spent on her side in inferior society and more 
frivolous pursuits, had perhaps robbed her of that 
simplicity which might once have given an interesting 
character to her beauty. • ^ 

If, in the supposition of his seeking to marry her- 
self, his difficulties from his mother had seemed great, 
f how much greater were they now likely to be, when 

! the object of his engagement ^sfas undoubtedly inferior 

I in connections, and probably inferior in fortune, to 

j herself I These difficulties, indeed, with a heart so 

I alienated from Lucy, might not press very hard upon 

J* Ms patience ; but melancholy was the state of the 

i person by whom the expectation of family opposition 

and unkindness could be felt as a relief! 

As these considerations occurred to her in painful 
succession, she wept for him more than for herself. 
Supported by the conviction of having done nothing 
to merit her present unhappiness, and consoled by 
f the belief that Edward had done nothing to forfeit 
her esteem, she thought she could even now, under 
the first smart of the heavy blow, command herself 
enough to guard any suspicion of the truth from 
her mother and sisters. And so vrell was she 
able to answer her own expectations, that when she 
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first suffered the extinction of all her dearest hopes 
no one would have supposed, from the appearance 
of the sisters, tliat Elinor was niourning' in secret 
over obstacles which must divide her for ever from 
me object of her lovei; and that Marianne was 
internally dwelling' on the perfections of a man of 
wlmse^ whole heart she felt thoroughly possessed, 
and whom she expected to see in every carriage which 
drove near their house. 

_”^he necessity of concealing from her mother and 
Marianne -what had been intrusted in confidence to 
herself, though it obliged her to unceasing exertion 
was no aggravation of Elinor’s distress. On the 
contrary, it was a relief to her to be spared the 
communication of what would give such affliction to 
them, and to be saved, likewise, from hearing that 
condemnation of Edward, which would probably flow 
from the excess of their partial affection for herself 
and which was more tha,n she felt equal to support. ’ 

From their counsel or their conversation she knew 
she could receive no assistance ; j:heir tenderness and 
sorrow must add to her distress, while her self- 
command would neither receive encouragement from 
their example nor from their praise. She was 
stronger alone, and her own good sense so well 
supported her that her firmness W’as as unshaken 
her appearance of cheerfulness as invariable, as, with 
regrets so poignant and so fresh, it was possible for 
them to be. 

_ Much as she had suffered from her first conversa- 
tion with Lucy on the subject, she soon felt an 
earnest wish of renewing it, and this for more reasons 
than one. She wanted to hear many particulars of 
their engagement repeated again— she w'anted more 
dearly to understand what Lucy really felt for 
dwaid : wnether there were any sincerity in her 
declaration of tender regard for him. anri 
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particularly wanted to convince Lucy, by her readi- 
ness to enter on the 'matter ag-ain^^ her calmness 
in conversing* on it, she was -no otherwise 
interested iU; it : than as 'a ' friend,’ which she very 
much feared 'her ■involuntary' agitation, '/in' their 
morning discourse, must h^e left' at least doubtful. 

, That Lucy was, disposed to be jealous of her appeared 
' very probable l it ' was; plain that Edward had always 

j spoken' highly ■ in .her praise, not- merely from: Lucy’s /' 

I assertion, but .from her venturing to trust her, on 

1 so short a personal acquaintance, .with a se.cret so 

i confessediy and evidently .important And even Sir 

' John’s joking intelligence must have had so'm.e weight, 

Bu t , indeed, whi le Elinor remained so .-well assured 
within herself of Being really beloved by Edward, it 
required no other consideration of probabilities to 
make it natural that Lucy should be jealous ; and that 
she was so her , very confidence was a proof. What^ 
other reason for the disclosure of the affair could there 
be, but that Elinor might be. informed by it of Lucy’s 
superior claims on Edward, and be taught to avoid 
him in future ? Sh^ had little difficulty in understand- 
ing thus much of her rival’s intentions, and while she 
j was firmly resolved to act by her as every principle 
of honour and honesty directed, to combat her own 
affection for Edward, and to see him as little as 
possible, she could not deny herself the comfort of 
endeavouring to convince Lucy that her heart was 
unwounded. And as she could now have nothing 
more painful to hear on the subject than had already 
been told, she did not mistrust her own ability of 
going through a repetition of particulars with com- 
p posure. 

But it was not immediately that an opportunity of 
doing so could be commanded, though Lucy was as 
well disposed as herself to take advantage of any th.it 
occurred ; for the weather was not often fine enough 
to allow of their joining In a walk, where they might 
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most easMy separate themselves from the others : and 

though they met at least every other evening', either 
at the Park or cottage, and chiefly at the former, 
they could not be supposed to meet for the sake 
of conversation. Such a thought would never enter 
either Sir John or Lady Middleton’s head, and 
therefore very httle leisure was ever given for general 
ebat, and none at all for particular discourse. Thev 
of eating, drinking, and laughing 
together playing at cards, or consequences, or any 
other game that was sufflciently noisy. ^ 

had taken place, 

without affoiding Elinor any chance of engagin<>- 
Lucy in private, when Sir John called at the cottage 
one morning to beg, in the name of charity, that thev 
VTOuld MI dine with Lady Middleton that day, as he was 
, obliged to attend the club at Exeter, and she would 
otherwise be quite alone, except her mother and the 
two Misses Steele. Elinor, who foresaw a fairer 
opening for the point sh&had in view, in such a party 
as this was likely to be, more at liberty among them- 

wall-bred direction of 
^ady Middleton than when her husband united them 
together in one noisy purpose, immediately accepted 
the invitation; Margaret, with her mother’s per- 
mission, was equally compliant; and Marianne, 
though always unwilling to join any of their parries 
was persuaded by her mother, who could nS Sar 

herself from any chance of amuse- 
ment, to go Iikewi^sOv 

The young ladies went, and Lady Middleton was 
P^'^served from the frightful solitude whidi 
had threatened her. The insipidity of the meeting 
was exactly such as Elinor had expected ; it produced 

nothing 

could be less interesting than the whole of their 
discourse both m the dining-parlour and drawing- 
room : to the latter, the children accompanied them, 
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and while they remained there, she was too well 
convinced of the impossibility of engaging Lucy’s 
attention to attempt it. They quitted it only with 
the removal of the tea-things. The card-table was 
then placed, and Elinor began to wonder at herself 
for having ever entertained a hope of finding time 
for conversation at the Park. They all rose up in 
preparation for a round game. 

I am glad,” said Lady Middleton to Lucy, you 
are not going to finish poor little Anna - Maria’s 
basket this evening ; for I am sure it must hurt your 
eyes to work filigree by candle-light. And we will 
make the dear little love some amends for her dis- 
appointment to-morrow, and then I hope she will not 
much mind it.” 

This hint w^as enough; Lucy recollected herself 
instantly, and replied, “ Indeed, you are very much 
mistaken. Lady Middleton ; I atn only waiting to^ 
know whether you can make your party without me, 
or I should have been at my filigree already. I would 
not disappoint the little angel for all the world, and if 
you want me at t|je card-tabfe now, I am resolved 
to finish the basket after supper.” 

‘^You are very good ; I hope it won’t hurt your 
eyes- — will you ring the bell for some working 
candies ? My poor little girl would be sadly 
disappointed, I know, if the basket was not finished 
to-morrow; for though I told her it certainly would 
not, I am sure she depends upon having it done.” 

Lucy directly drew her work-table near her, and 
re-seated herself with an alacrity and cheerfulness 
which seemed to infer that she could taste no greater 
delight than in making a filigree basket for a spoilt 
child. 

Lady Middleton proposed a rubber of casslno to the 
others. No one made any objection but Marianne, 
who, with her usual inattention to the forms of 
general civility, eKclaimed, Your ladyship will have 
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the goodness to excuse me— you know I detest cards 
I shall go to the pianoforte; I hare not touched it 
since it was tuned.” And without furtlier ceremony 
she turned away and walked to the instrument. 

Lady Middleton looked as if she thanked Heaven 
that she had never madetjo rude a speech. 

“Marianne, can never keep long from that instru- 
ment, you know, ma’am,” said Elinor, endeavouring 
to smooth away the offence; “and I do not much 

l'’ev?L'ard.''” ** best-toned pianoforte 

The remaining five were now to draw their 

C3.rciS« 

“Perhaps,” continued Elinor, “if I should happen 
to cut out, I may be of some use to Miss Lucy Steele 
papers for her; and there is so much 
^ still to be done to the basket, that it must be im- 
possible, I think, for her labour singly to finish it 
this evening. I should like the work exceedingly. 
It she will allow me a sh^re in it. ” a> ) » 

“ Indeed, I shall be very much obliged to you for 
your help ” cried Lucf, “for I fjpd there is more to 
be done to it than I thought there was; and it 

Maria atrS?'"^ Anna- 

St'S, w 

You are very kind,” said Lady Middleton to 
Elinor : and as you really like the work, perhaps 

ru^ei , or will you take your chance now?” 

Elinor joyfully profited by the first of these 
proposals, and thus, by a little of that address wS 
Marianne could never condescend to practise orained 
her own end and pleased Lady Middleton at the" same 
■'oom for her with ready attention, 

seated side by side 
at the same table, and with the utmost harmony 
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engaged . in forwarding* the same. work. ■ The piano- 
forte, at m^hich Marianne, wrapped tip in her own 
music and her own thoughts, had by this time 
forgotten that anybody was in the room beside 
herseif, was luckily so near them that Miss Dash- 
wood now judged she migty; safely, under the shelter 
of its noise, introduce the interesting subject without 
any risk of being heard at the card-table. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

In a firm though cautious tone Elinor thus began — 

“ I should be undeserving of the confidence you 
have honoured me with, if I felt no desire for its con- 
tinuance, or no further curiosity on its subject. I will 
not apologise, therefore, for bringing it forward again. ” 
‘‘Thank you,*^ cried Lucy waraily, “for breaking# 
the ice ; you have set my heart at ease by it ; for I 
■was somehow or other afraid I had ofifendad you by 
what I told you that Monda}^,-’ 

“Offended me I How could you suppose so? 
Believe me” — and TElinor spoke it with the truest 
sincerity— “ nothing could be further from my inten- 
tion than to give you such an idea. Could you have 
a motive for the tinist that was not honourable and 
fiattering to me? ” 

“And yet I do assure you,” replied Lucy, her little 
sharp eyes full of meaning, “there seemed to be a 
coldness and displeasure in your manner that made 
me quite uncomfortable. I felt stire that you were 
angry with me ; and have been quarrelling with 
myself ever since for having took such a liberty as 
to trouble you with my affairs. But I am very glad 
to find it was only my own fancy, and that you do 
not really blame me. If you knew what a consola- 
tion it was to me to relieve my heart by speaking 
to you of what I am always thinking of every moment 






x. ...J wmpdssion would make you o^'erlook 

everything else, I am sure.” uvenook 

“Indeed, I can easily believe that it was a verv 
peat relief to you to acknowledge your situation 
to me,pnd be assured that you ‘’shall never have 
reason to repent it. You®, case is a very unfortunato 
one , you seem to me to be surrounded with difficulties 
and you will have need of all your mutual affection 
to support you under them. Mr. Ferrars I heul! 
is entirely dependent on his mother.” ’ 

wonWhe ® thousand pounds of his oivn • it 

would be madness to marry upon that, though, for mv 

So„Ta 'ih““ VvIV" of 

wiinpt; a sigh. i have been always used to a vpr^r 

fM^him"'^h”^T^f^ struggle with any poverty 

for him, bp I love him too well to be tW selfish 

-m.>h7 him perhaps, of all that his moSer 

ought give him iff-fae married to please her We 
must wait, It may be for many years. Wifo 
every other man in the lyorld, it would be In afo rm 
mg prospect ; but Ed wa'rd’s affection andcMSancv* 
nothing can deprive mtf of, I know ” nstancy 

circumstances it naturally would, during a £v ^arl 

fndeed^^*’ have^ been pitiable 

Lucy here looke^d up; but Elinor was careful In 
guarding her countenance from every expression fhnt 

ECdX r “* 

hdwards love for me,” said Lucv “hue 
pretty well put to the test, by our long, very Ion!” 
absence since we were first- ^ ^ 

the trial so well S I sLulf fe uno 
doubt it now. Icansafelv sav that h^T 
me one moment’s alarm on that account from”forfifst’’ 
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” »>rl> “ 

Lucy went on. “ I am rather of a jealous temoer 
too, by nature, and from our different situatWTn 
life, from his being so much more in the world than 
me, and_ our continual separation, I was enouS 
inclined for suspicion— to have found out the truthln 
p instant, if there had Seen the slightest alteration 
m his beliapour to me when we met, or any lowness 
of spirits that I cotild not account for, or if he hnd 
talked more of one lady than another or seeded In 
any respect less happy at Longstaple than he usS o 
be. I do not mean to say that I am particular-Iv 

observant or quick-sighted in general, butin such a 
case I am sure I could not be deceived,” 

“ All this,” thought Elinor, “ is very pretty ; but it 
can impose upon neither of us.” / » n 

“ But what,” said she, after a Jhort silence, “ are ' 
your views ? or have you none but that of waiting %r 
Mrs. Fenarss death, which, is a melancholy^and 
shocking extremity? Is her son determined to 
submit to this, and t» all the teaiousness of the manv 
years of su.spense in which it may involve you, rather 
than run the risk of her displeasure for a while bv 
owning the truth ? ” uq oy 

‘‘ If we could be certain that it would be only for i 
while ! But Mrs. F errars is a very headstrong, proud 
woman, and in her first fit of anger upon hearing kV 
would very likely secure everything to Robert- and 
the idea of that, for Edward’s sake, frightens aw^ all 

my inclination for hasty measures.*’ ^ 

“ And for your own sake too, or you are carrying 
your disinterestedness beyond reason.” J 

Limy looked at Elinor again, and was silent. 

^ Do you kno%v Mr. Robert Ferrars ?” asked Elinor. 

„ I fancy he is 

ve^ unlike his brother— silly, and a great coxcomb.” 

A great coxcomb ! repeated Miss Steele, whose 
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ear ■ had caught those words by a sudden pause in 
Miidanne^s music.' ! they /are talkiog. of their 

favourite beaux, I dare say.’t 

No, sister,” cried Lucy,' ** you are niistakeo there ; 
our favourite beaux are not great coxcombs.” 

■ I can ■ answer for it thht Miss' Dashwood's ' is not,” 
said Mrs. Jennings, laughing heartily, ‘‘for he is one 
of the most modest, prettiest-behaved young men I 
ever saw. But as for Lucy, she is such a sly little 
creature, there is no finding out who she likes. ” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Steele, looking signilicantly 
round at them, “ I dare say Lucy’s beau is quite as 
modest and pretty-behaved as Miss Dash wood’s.” 

Elinor blushed, in spite of herself. Lucy bit her 
lip, and looked angrily at her sister. A mutual silence 
took place for some time. Lucy first put an end to 
^ it by saying in a lower tone, though Marianne was 
then giving them the powerful protection of a very 
magnificent concerto — 

“ I will honestly tell you of one scheme, which has 
lately come into my head, for bringing matters to 
bear; indeed, I am bound to let^you into the secret, 
for you are a party concerned. I dare say you have 
seen enough of Edward to know that he would prefer 
the Church to every other profession ; now, my plan 
is that he should take orders as soon as he can, and 
then, through your interest, which I am sure you 
would be kind enough to use out of friendship '^for 
him, and I hope out of some regard to me, your 
brother might be persuaded to give him Norland 
living; which I understand is a very good one, vnd 
the present incumbent not likely to live a great while. 
That would be enough for us to marry upon, and we 
might trust to time and chance for the rest.” 

“I should be always happy,” replied Elinor, “to 
show any mark of my esteem and friendship for Mr. 
Ferrars ; but do not you perceive that my interest on 
such an occasion would be perfectly unnecessary? 
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He is brother to Mrs. John Dashwood-that must 
be recommendation enough to her husband.” 

‘ ‘ But Mrs. John Dashwood would not much approve 
of Edward s going mto orders. ” t'f 

ver ^litS ” suspect that my interest would do 

^ They_ were again silent for many minutes. At 
length Lucy exclaimed, with a deep sigh— 

‘lu would be the wisest way to put an end 

to the business at once by dissolving the engagement. 
We seem so beset with difficulties on every side that 
though it would make us miserable for a time, we 
should be happier perhaps in the end. But you 
will not give me your advice. Miss Dashwood?” 

Elinor, with a smile, which 
concealed very agitated feelings, “ on such a sub- 
ject I certainly will not. You know very well that 
my opinion would have no weightVith you, unless it ’ 

were on the Side of your wishes/’* 

“ Indeed, you wrong me,” replied Lucy, with great 
soleninity ; I know nobody of whose judgment I 
think so highly as, I do of y 3 urs ; and I do really 
believe that if you was to say to me, ‘I advise you 
an end to your engagement 
with Edward Eerrars, it will be more for the happi- 
ness of both of you,’ I should resolve upon doing it 
immediately.” ■ . 

Elinor blushed for the insincerity of Edward’s future 
wife, iiiid replied, ^‘ This compliment would effectually 
frighten me from giving any opinicMi on the subject, 
had I formed one. It raises my influence much 
too high ; the power of dividing two people so 
tenderly attached .is too much for an indifferent 
person.” 

“ ’Tis because you are an indifferent person,** said 
Lucy, with some pique, and laying a particular stress 
on those words, “ that your judgment might justly 
have such weight with me. If you could be supposed 
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to be biased in any respect by your own feelings 

your opinion would not be worth having.” ’ 

Elinor thought it wisest to make no answer to this 
lest they might provoke each other to an unsuitable 
increase of ease and unreserve, and was even partly 
deternuned never to nfention the subject again. 
Another pause, therefore, of many minutes’ duration 
succeeded this speech, and Lucy was still the first to 
end it* 

Shall you be in town this winter. Miss Dashwood?” 
said she, with all her accustomed complacency. 

“ Certainly not.” / 

“ I am sorry for that,” returned the other, while her 
eyes brightened at the information; “it would have 
given me such pleasure to meet you there! But I 
dare say you will go, for all that. To be sure, your 
« T sister will ask you to come to them.” 

if they To power to accept their invitation 

“How unlucky that, is! I had quite depended 
upon meeting you there. Anne and me are to go 
the latter end of January to some relations who have 
been wanting us to visit them these several years ! 

^ u seeing Edward— he 

will be there in February— otherwise, London would 
have no charms for me ; I have not spirits for it.” 

Elinor was soon called to the card-table by the 
conclusion of the first rubber, and the confidential 
oisccmrse of the two ladies was therefore at an end, 
to which both of«them submitted without any reluct- 
ance, for nothing had been said on either side to make 
them dislike each other less than they had done 
betorej and Elinor sat down to the card-table with 
the melandioly persuasion that Edward was not only 
thout affection for the person who was to be his 
Wile, but that he had not even the chance of being 
tolerably happy in marriage, which sincere affection 
on Aer side would have given, for isif-iaterest alone 
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could induce a woman to keep a man to an eng-as'e- 
ment of which she seemed so thoroug-hly aware that 

he was weary* ' _ ■ 

From this time the subject was never revived bv 
Elinor ; and when entered on by Lucy, who seldom 
missed an opportunity of fntroducing it, and was 
particularly careful to inform her confidante of her 
happiness whenever she received a letter from 
Edward, it was treated by the former with calmness 
and caution, and dismissed as soon as civility would 
allow ; for she felt such conversations to be an 
indulgence which Lucy did not deserve, and which 
were dangerous to herself. 

The visit of the Misses Steele at Barton Park was 
lengthened far beyond what the first invitation 
implied, /nieir favour increased ; they could not be 
spared. Sir John would not heaf of their going; 
and in spite of their numerous and long-arranged 
engagements in Exeter, in spite of the absolute 
necessity of their returcing toifulfil them immediately 
which was in full force at the enji of every week, they 
were prevailed on to stay nearly two months at the 
Park, and to assist in the due celebration of that 
festival which requires a more than ordinary share 
of private balls and large dinners to proclaim its 
importance. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Though Mrs. Jennings was in the habit of spending a 
large portion of the year at the houses of her children 
and friends, she was not without a settled habitation 
of her own. Since the death of her husband, who 
had traded with success in a less elegant part of the 
town, she had resided every winter in a house in one 
of the streets near Portman Square. Towards this 
home she began on the approach of January to turn 
her thoughts, and thither ,she one day abruptly, and 
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very unexpectedly by them, asked the elder Misses 
Uashwood to accompany her. Elinor, tvi thou t ob- 
serving the varying complexion of her sister, and 
the animated look which spoke no indifference to the 
plan, immediately gave a grateful but absolute denial 
tor _both,_m which she befieved herself to be speakin- 
their united inclinations. The reason alleged was 
their determined resolution of not leavlnir tlieir 
mother at that time of year. Mrs. Jennings received 
the refusal with some surprise, and repeated her 
invitation immediately. 

Oh, Lord !_ l am sure your mother can spare you 
very well, and I do beg you will favour me with your 
company, for I ve quite set my heart upon it. Don’t 

inconvenience to me, for 1 
shan t pi:d myself at all out of my wav for you. It 
' be sendipg Betty by the coach, and I hope 

I can afford that. We three shall be able to go very 
well in my chaise ; and when we are in town, if you 
do not like to go where./er I do, well and good : vou 
may always go with qne of my daughters. I am sure 
your mother will not object to it < for I have had such 
good luck m gethng my own children off my hands, 
t.iat she will think me a very fit person to have the 
charge of you ; and if I don’t get one of you at least 
before I have done with you, it shall not 
e my fault. I shall speak a good word for you to all 
'depend on it.” 

I have a notion,” said Sir John, “that Miss 
Marianne wonId«not object to such a scheme, if her 
elder sister would come into it. It is very hard indeed 
rtat she should not have a little pleasure because Miss 
Dasnwood does not wish it. So I would advise you 
town, when you are tired of Barton 
without saying a word to Miss Dashwood about it.” 

Nay, cried Mrs._ Jennings, “ I am sure I shall be 
Marianne’s company, whether 
Miss Dashwood will go or not, only the more the 
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nieiricf say I, and I tfioug'ht it would be more coiii- 
lortable for to be together ; because if they o^ot 
tiled of me, they might talk to one another, and laii^i-h 
at my ^ odd ways behind my back. But one or the 
other, ^ not both of them, I must have. Lord bless 
me I How do you think I <?an live poking by myself 
—I who have been always used till this winter to 
have Charlotte with me ? Come, Miss Marianne, let 
^ strike hands upon the bargain, and if Miss 
Dash wood will change her mind by and by, why, so 
much the better.” ^ 

‘‘ I thank you, ma’am, sincerely thank you,” said 
Marianne, with w^armth ; “your invitation has en- 
sured my gratitude for ever, and it would give me 
such happiness — ^yes, almost the greatest happiness 
I am capable of — to be able to accept it. But my 
mother, my dearest, kindest mother, I feel the justice 
Oi what Elinor has urged, and if j»he were to be made ^ 

less happy, less comfortable by our absence Oh ! 

no, nothing should tempt m^to leave her. It should 
not, must not, be a struggle.” 

Mrs. Jennings rt^eated her^ assurance that Mrs, 
Dash wood could spare them perfectly well; and 
Elinor, who now understood her sister, and saw to 
what indifference to almost everything else she was 
carried by her eagerness to be with Willoughby again, 
made no fun her direct opposition to the plan, and 
merely referred it to her mother’s decision, from 
whom, however, she scarcely expected to receive any 
support in her endeavour to prevent a visit which 
she could not approve of for Marianne, and which 
on her own account she had particular reasons to 
avoid. Whatever Marianne was desirous of, her 
mother would be eager to promote — she could not 
expect to influence the latter to cautiousness of con- 
duct in an affair respecting which she had never 
been able to inspire her with distrust: and she dared 
not explain the motive of her own disinclination for 
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g^ing* to LondoiL^ That Marianne, fastidious as 
she was, ^ thoroughly^ acquainted with Mrs. ' 'Jennings’s 
manners, and invariably disgusted -by them, .should 
overlook every inconvenience , of that kind, should 
disregard whatever must be' most wounding to her 
irritable feelings, in hef pursuit of one object, was 
such a proof, so strong, so full, of the importance of 
that object to her as Elinor, in spite of all that had 
passed, was not prepared to witness. 

On being informed of the invitation, Mrs. Dashwood 
persuaded that such an excursion would be productive 


and then began to foresee, with her usual cheerfulness 
a variety of advantages that would accrue to them all 


from this separation. — 

“ I am delighted with the plan,’’ she cried ; is 
exactly what I could wish. Margaret and I shall be 
as much benefited by it as yourselves. When you 
and the Middletons are gone, we shall go on so 
quietly and happily together with our books and 
our music! You will find Margaret so improved 
when you come back again ! And I have a little 
plan of alteration for your bedrooms too, which may 
now be performed without any inconvenience to any 
one. It is very right that you should go to town. I 
would have eveay young woman of your condition in 
life acquainted with the manners and amusements of 
I-ondon. You will be under the care ofamotherlv 
good sort of woman, of whose kindness to you I can 
have no doubt. And in all probability you will see 
your brother ; and whatever may be his faults, or the 
lauits of his wife, when I consider whose son he is I 
cannot bear to have you so wholly estrang-ed from 
each other.” 
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^“Thoug'h with your usual anxiety for our 
said Elinor, you have been obviating' 
every impediment to the present scheme which oc- 
curred^ to you, there is still one objection which, in 
my opinion, cannot be so easily removed.” 

Marianne’s countenance ssmfc. 

And what,” said Mrs. Dashwood, “ is my dear 
prudent Elinor going to suggest? What formidable 
obstacle is she now to bring forward ? Do not let me 
hear a word about the expense of it.” 

' My objection is this : though I think very well of 
Mrs. Jenning’s heart, she is not a woman whose 
society can afford us pleasure, or whose protection 
will give us consequence.” 

“ That is very true,” replied her mother ; “ but of 
her society, separately from that of other people, you 
will scarcely have anything at ail, and you will almost 

always appear in public with Lady -Middleton.” 

“ If Elinor is frightened away by her dislike of Mrs. 
Jennings, said Marianne, “at least it need not 
prevent my accepting her invitation, I have no such 
scruples, and I am ^sure I coiTId put up with every 
unpleasantness of that kind with very little effort ’’ 

. smiling at this display of 

mdiiterence towards the manners of a person to whom 
she had often had difficulty in persuading Marianne to 
behave with tolerable politeness, and resolved within 
herself that if her sister persisted in going, she would 
go likewise, as she did not think it proper that 
Marianne should be left to the sola guidance of her 
own judgment, or that Mrs. Jennings should be 
abandoned to the mercy of Marianne for all the 
comfort of her domestic hours. Xo this determina- 
tion she was the more easily reconciled by recollecting 
that Edward Ferrars, by Lucy’s account, was not to 
be m town before February, and that their visit, 
without any unreasonable abridgment, might be 
previously finished. 
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“I will have you both go,” said Mrs. Dash wood • 
these objections are slight. You will have much 
pleasure in being in London, and especially in beino- 
together ; and if Elinor would ever condescend to 
anticipate enjoj’ment, she would foresee it there from 
a variety of sources ; sh^'would perhaps expect some 
from improving her acquaintance with her sister-in- 

law’s family.” 

Elinor had often wished for an opportunity of 
attempting to weaken her mother’s dependence on the 
attachment of Edward and herself, that the shock 
might be the less when the whole truth were revealed 
and now, on this attack, though almost hopeless of 
success, she forced herself to begin her desio-n bv 
^ying, as calmly as she could, “I like Edward 
Ferrars very much, and shall always be glad to see 
, him ; but as to the rest of the family, itis a maS 
of perfect indifference to me whether lam ever known 
to them or not” 

Mrs. Dashwood smilej^, and said nothing. Marianne 
astonishment, and Elinor con- 
jectured that she migEt as well h^ve held her tono-ue. 

After very little further discourse, it was finaliv 
settled that the invitation should be fully accepted^ 
Mrs. Jennings received the information with a great 
deal of joy, and many assurances of kindness and 
care ; nor was it a matter of pleasure merely to her. 
Sir John was delighted ; for to a man whose prevailino- 
anxiety was the dread of being alone, the acquisition 
of two to the mjmber of inhabitants in London was 
something. Even Lady Middleton took the trouble of 
being delighted, which was putting herself rather out 
of her way; and as for the Misses Steele, especially 
Lucy, they had never been so happy in their lives as 
this intelligence made them. 

EliHOT submitted to the arrangement which countcr- 

J^eluctance than she had 
expected to feei. With regard to herself, it was now 
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a matter of unconcern whether she went to town or 
not, and when she saw her mother so thoroug-hly 
pleased with the plan, and her sister exhilarated by it 
m look, yoice, and manner, restored to all her usual 
animation, and elevated to more than her usual ffaity, 
she could not be dissatisfied with the cause, and 
would hardly allow herself to distrust the consequence. 

Marianne s joy was almost a degree beyond happi- 
ness, so great was the perturbation of her spirits and 
her impatience to be gone. Her unwillingness to quit 
her mother was her only restorative to calmness ; and 
at the_ moment of parting her grief on that score was 
excessive. Her mother’s affliction was hardly less, 
and Elinor was the only one of the three who seemed 
to consider the separation as anything short of 

Their departure took place in the first week in 
January. The Middletons were to.follow in about a 
week. The Misses Steele kept their station at the 
Park, and were to quit it only with the rest of the 

family. » 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Elinor could not find Eerself in the carriage with 
Mrs. Jennings, and beginning a journey to London 
protection, and as her guest, without 
wondering at her own situation, so short had their 
acquaintance with that lady been, so wholly unsuited 
were they in age and disposition, and so many had been 
her objections against such a measurh only a few days 
before ! But these objections had all, with that happy 
odour of youth which Marianne and her mother equally 
shared, been overcome or overlooked ; and Elinor, in 
spite of every occasional doubt of Willoughby’s con- 
stancy, could not witness the rapture of delightful 
expectation which filled the whole soul and beamed 
in the eyes of Marianne, without feeling how blank 



was Iier own prospect, how cheerless her own state nf 
mxnd m thexomparison, and how gladly sh^wourl 
engag’e m. the solicitude of Marianne's situation to 

have the same animating- object in view tKe il 
possibility of hops. A shirt, i ver? sh« ’til. ' S' 

were, in all probability he was already in town 
Mariannes eagreniess to be gone declared Lr depend 

only upon gaming every new light as to his charaetPr' 
which her own observation or the intelhSct S 
others could give her, but likewise upon watching- hi<j 
behaviour to her sister with such zealous attentiln as 
to ascertain what he was, and what he meant beforp 
many meetings^ had taken place. Should the resuh 
unfavourable, she wL dl£ 
mined at MI events to open the eyes of her sister • 
r should It be othei;wise, her exertions would be of a 

selfish comparison, and banish every reg-ret which 

»f 

_They were ^ three days on p their journey and 
Mariannes behaviour as they travelled was a^hanov 
specimen of what her future complSLL 

Srt?^rV° “St "e 

P to^ be* She sat in silence almost all 
way, wrapt m her own meditations, and scarcely ever 
voluntarily speaking, except when Ly Et of 
picturesque beauty within their view drew frim^ her 

sktExf'^o*'^ addressed to her 

Sister, io atone for this conduct therefnri^^ 

possession of the post of civilihr which 
she had assigned herself, behaved with the ipplrfe^ 

wth her, Md hstened to her whenever she could -a^ 
1'®*' side, treated them both with all 

occ»sion'','far ■■■• ■ 
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' their ease and enjoyment, and only disturbed that she 

could not make them choose their own dinners at the 
inn, nor extort a confession of their preferring" salmon 
I to cod, or boiled fowls to veal cutlets. They reached 
i town by three o’clock the third day, glad to be i| 
‘ released, after such a journ^, from the confinement 

i of a carnage, and ready to enjoy all the luxury of a 

i good fire. 

The house was handsomely fitted up, and the young 
. ladies were immediately put in possession ot a 

very comfortable apartment. It had formerly been ji 
^ Charlotte’s, and over the mantel-piece still hung' a 
j landscape in coloured silks of her performance, in 

proof of her having spent seven years at a great ’ 
school in town to some effect. |i!.' 

As dinner was not to be ready in less than two ’'i' 

hours from their arrival, Elinor determined to employ *'1''' 

the interval in writing to her mother, and sat down » 
for that purpose. In a few moments Marianne did 
the same, “/ am writing home, Marianne,” said ' 

Elinor; “had not you better defer your letter for » ‘ 
a day or two?” ^ 

“_I am going »to write to my mother,” replied 

Marianne, hastily, and as if wishing to avoid any further 

inquiry. Elinor said no more ; it immediately struck 
■ her that she must then be writing to Willoughby 
and the conclusion which as instantly followed was |i' 
that however mysteriously they might wish to conduct 
the affair, they must be engaged. This conviction, jf:' 
though not entirely satisfactory, gave her pleasure, P'i 
and she continued her letter with •greater alacrity. si 
Marianne’s was finished in a very few minutes ; iii K 

length it could be no more than a note: it was then Ir" 

folded up, sealed, and directed with eager rapidity. 

Elinor thought she could distinguish a large W iti K 
the direction, and no sooner was it complete than i| 
Marianne, ringing the bell, requested the footman ’ 

who answered it to get that letter conveyed for her 



ced by him, that 
Uted the room 
as hardly left 


unno 
-S she 
concern 
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once^^ t'vopenny post. This decided the matter at 

Her spirits still continued very hij»h, but there 
was a flutter in them which prevented their g-ivine- 
much pleasure to her sister, and this agitation in- 
creased as the evening drew on. She could scarcelv 

afterwards returned 
to the drawing-room seemed anxiously listening to 
the sound of every carriag'e. ^ 

It _ was a great satisfaction to Elinor that Mrs 
Jennings, by being much engaged in her own room' 
could see little of what was passing. The tea thino-s 
were brought in. and alreldy had Marianne bS 

^ *'^P ^ neighbour- 

ing door, wnen a loud one was suddenly heard which 
couid not be mistaken for one at any other house. 
Elinor felt secure of its announcing Willoughby’s 
tl?f Marianne, starting up, moved towards 

the door. Everything was silent ; this could not L 
bonie many seconds ; she opened the door, advanced 
a few steps towards tiie stairs, and after listSS 
half a minute returned into the room in all tfe 
agitation which a conviction of having heard him 
would naturally produce ; in the ecstasy of her S 

not help exclaiming 
Oh . Elinor, it is Willoughby ; indeed it is ! ” and 
seemed almost ready to throw herself into his arms 
when Colonel Brandon appeared. ’ 

It was too great a shock to be borne with calmness 
and she immediately left the room. Elinor was disl 
appoin ed too ; tout at the same time her regard to; 
Colonel Brannon ensured hts welcome with her anr'’ 
sue feit particularly hurt that a man so pariiai to her 

experienced nothhi- 
but guef and disappointment i*n 
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him the recollection of what civility demanded towards 
herself. 

“ Is your sister ill ? ” said he. 

Elinor answered in some distress that she was, 
and then talked of headaches, low spirits, and over- 
fatigues, and of everything to which she could 
decently attribute her sister’^ behaviour. 

He heard her with the most earnest attention, but 
seeming to recollect himself, said no more on the 
subject, and began directly to speak of his pleasure at 
seeing them in London, making the usual inquiries 
about their journey and the friends they had left 
behind. 

In this calm kind of way, with verjr little interest on 
either side, they continued to talk, both of them out 
of spirits, and the thong’ll ts of both engaged else- 
where. Elinor wished very much to ask whether 
Willoughby were then in town, but she was afi*aid of 
giving him pain by any inquiry after his rival ; and at 
iength, by way of saying something, she asked if he 
had been in London ever sinc^ she had seen him last. 
“ Yes,” he replied, with some embarrassment, “ almost 
ever since ; I have b|ien once of twice at Delaford for 
a few days, but it has never been in my power to 
return to Barton.” 

This, and the manner in which it was said, immedi- 
ately brought back to her remembrance all the circum- 
stances of his quitting that place, with the uneasiness 
and suspicions they had caused to Mrs. Jennings, and 
she was fearful that her question had implied much 
more curiosity on the subject than s^e had ever felt. 

Mrs. Jennings soon came in. “ Oli I Colonel,” 
said she, with her usual noisy cheerfulness, “I am 
monstrous glad to see you— sorry I could not come 
before — beg your pardon, but I have been forced to 
look about me a little, and settle my matters ; for it 
is a long while since I have been at home, and you 
know one has always a world of little odd things to 
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do after one has been away for any time * ■ anri - 

have had Cartwright to settle with — Lord ^ I 
® dinner ! But 

K 2’™“ 5“?"''“ “ “"j"' »“* i - 

wh=““Lt'b«rd"3„r!’'"“® “ *‘ “■■• 

“Oh! you did? well, and how do they all i 
their house? How does Charlotte do? wa 
^ time.” 

missb^d quite well, and I am 

n T°,^® ^ thought as much 'I 

yo^S-Aaffs^’r”^^^ two young ladies with 

there 1« = i ^ ®®® *em now, 

Aere is another somewhere. Your friend ' 

t "o* be sorry to 1 

I do not know what 3 mu and Mr. Willouo-hW wi 
between you about her. Ay, it is a S’th :L 1 
young and handsome. .Well, I was young onw^ 

HowIvL’^f® hpdsome, worse^ luck for ’ 
However, I got a very good b-jsband and I d 

poormln^* H® f can do more. , 

Ker Bnt Pot these eight years 

® ^ And how does your businf^sQ OrPk ir 
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spirits and happy looks. The disappointment of the 
evening before seemed forgotten in the expectation of 
what was to happen that day. They had not long 
finished their breakfast before Mrs. Palmer’s barouche 
at the door, and in a few minutes she came 
laughing* into the room ; so tlelighted to see them all, 
that it was hard to say whether she received most 
pleasure from meeting her mother or the Misses 
Dash wood again j so surprised at their coming to 
town, though it was what she had rather expected 
all ^along; so angry at their accepting her mother’s 
invitation after having declined her own, though at 
the same time she would never have forgiven them 
if they had not come I 

Palmer will be so happy to see you,” said she. 
“ What do you think he said when he heard of your 
coming with mamma? I lorget what it was now, 
but it was something so droll ! ” * ‘ 

After an hour or two spent in what her mother called 
comfortable chat, or, in other% words, in every variety 
of inquiry concerning all their acquaintance on Mrs. 
Jennings s side, and jn laughter*without cause on Mrs. 
Palmer’s, it was proposed by the latter that they 
should all accompany her to some shops where she 
had business that morning, to which Mrs. Jennings 
and Elinor readily consented, as having likewise some 
purchases to make themselves ; and Marianne, though 
declining it at first, was induced to go likewise. 

Wherever they went, she was evidently always on 
the watch. In Bond Street, especially, where much of 
theii business lay, her eyes were in constant inquiry ; 
and in whatever shop the party were engaged, her 
mind was equally abstracted from all that interested 
and occupied the others. Restless and dissatisfied 
everywhere, her sister could never obtain her opinion 
of any article of purchase, however it might equally 
concern them both j she received no pleasure from 
F anything ; was only impatient to be at home again, 





tediousness of Mrs. Palmer, whose eye was caug-ht by 
everything* pretty, expensive, or new; who wild 
to buy all, could determine on none, and dawdled 
away her time in rapture and indecision. 

It was late in the morning before they returned 
home ; and no sooner had they entered the house 
gian Marianne hew eagerly upstairs, and when 
hiinor followed, she found her turning* from the table 
with a sorrowful countenance, which declared that no 
vViiioughby had been there. 

letter been left here for me since we went 
out? said she to the footman who then entered with 
the parcels. She was answered in the negative 
‘ Are you quite sure of it?” she replied. «« Are you 
cartam that no servant, no porter, has left any letter 
or note?” 

The man replied that none had. 

“How very odd!” said she, in a low and disap- 
pointed voice, as she turned away to the window 

“ How odd, indeed ! ” repealed Elinor within her- 
sell, regarding her sFster with uneasiness. *<If she 
had not known him to be in town, she would not have 
wiUten to him as she did; she would have written 
to Combe Magna ; and if he is in town, how odd that 
he should neither come nor write I Oh I my dear 
mother, you must be wrong in permitting an engage- 
ment between a daughter so young, a man so little 
known, to be carried on In so doubtful, so mysterious 
a manner! / long to inquire; but how will mv 
interference be borne ! ^ 

She determined, after some consideration, that if 
appearances continued many days longer as un- 
pleasant as they now were, she would represent in the 
strongest manner to her mother the necessity of 
some serious inquiry into the affair. 

Mrs. Palmer and two elderly ladies of Mrs. 
Jennings s mtimate acquaintance, whom she had met 
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and invited in the morning, dined with them. The 
former left them soon after tea to perform her evening- 
engagements ; and Elinor was obliged to assist in 
making a whist-table for the others. Marianne was 
of no use on these occasions, as she would never learn 
the game; but though her time was therefore at her 
own disposal, the evening was by no means more 
productive of pleasure to her than to Elinor, for it was 
spent m all the anxiety of expectation and the pain 
of disappointiTieiit, She sometintes endeavoured for 
a few mioutes to read 5 but the book was soon thrown 
aside, and she returned to the more interesting’ 
employment of walking* backwards and forwards 
across the room, pausing for a moment whenever she 
came to the window, in hopes of distinguishing tii*" 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

If this open weather holds much longer/* said Mrs. 
Jennings, when thejj met at bl^eakfast the folio win^* 
morning, ** Sir John will not like leaving Barton next 
week; ’tis a sad thing for sportsmen to lose a day’s 
pleasure. Poor souls ! I always pity them when they 
do — they seem to take it so much to heart,” 

That is true,” cried Marianne, in a cheerful voice, 
and walking to the window, as she spoke, to examine 
the day. ‘‘ I had not thought of that. This weather 
will keep many sportsmen in the country.” 

It was a lucky recollection ; all her good spirits 
were restored by it. ‘‘ It is charming weather for 
them, indeed,” she continued, as she sat down to the 
breakfast-table with a hapoy countenance. Rmxr 
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soon set in, and in all probability with severity In 
another day or two, perhaps ; this extreme mildness 
to-nijhri”^ longer— nay, perhaps it may freeze 

rate,” said Elinor, wishing- to prevent 
Mrs. Jennings from seeipg her sister’s though (:s as 
cleaily as she did, I dare say we shall have Sir John 
and Lady Middleton in town by the end of next week. ” 

Ay, my dear, I’ll warrant you we do. Marv 
alwa3?’s has her own way/^ ^ 

And now,” silently conjectured Elinor, “she wilt 
write tp Combe by this day 4 post.” “ 

But if she did, the letter was written and sent away 
with a privacy that eluded all her ivatchfulness to 
ascertain the tart. Whatever the truth of it might be 
as yr as Elinor was from feeling thorou|h con- 
tentment about It, yet while she saw Marianne k 

And Marianne was m spirits, happy in the mildness 
’ " " -• e’^Pectation of a 

n ‘"oraing was ohiefly spent in leaving cards at 
the houses of Mrs._ Jennings’s acquaintance^to inform 
ipem of her being m town ; and Marianne was all the 
t:me busy m observing the direction of the wind 

FlinS the morning, 

Elinor? There seems to me a very decided difference. 

I can hardly kee^* my hands warm even in my muff 
It was not so yesterday, I think. The clouds seem 

^ moment, and we 

? 5 hal! have a clear afternoon.’’ 

Elinor was alternately diverted and pained; but 
Marianne persevered, and saw every nkht in the 
onghtae^ of a» a„, a„d every LrLing S tte 
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The Misses Dashwood had no greater reason to be 
dissatisfied with Mrs. Jennings’s style of living and 
set of acquaintance, than with her behaviour to them- 
selves, which was invariably kind. Everything in her 
household arrangements was conducted on the most 
liberal plan, and excepting* a few old city friends, 
whom, to Lady Middleton’s regret, she had never 
dropped, she visited no one to whom an introduction 
could at all discompose the feelings of her young com- 
panions. Pleased to find herself more comfortably 
situated in that particular than she had expected, 
Elinor was very willing to compound for the want of 
much real enjoyment from any of their evening parties, 
which, whether at home or abroad, formed only for 
cards, could have little to amuse her. 

Colonel Brandon, who had a general invitation to 
the house, was with them almost every day ; he came 
to look at Marianne^and talk to EKnor, who often de- » 
rived more satisfaction from conversing with him than 
from any other daily occurrence, but who saw at the 
same time with much concern his continued regard 
for her sister. She feared it*was a strengthening 
regard. It grieved her to see the earnestness with 
which he often watched Marianne, and his spirits 
were certainly worse than when at Barton. 

About a week after their arrival, it became certain 
that Willoughby was also arrived. His card was on 
the table when they came in from the morning’s drive, 

“ Good God ! ” cried Marianne ; “ he has been here 
while we were out.” 

Elinor, rejoiced to be assured* of his being fa 
London, now ventured to say, “ Depend upon it, he 
will call again to-morrow.” But Marianne' seemed 
hardly to hear her, and on Mrs. Jennings’s entrance, 
escaped with the precious card. 

This event, while it raised the spirits of Elinor, 
restored to those of her sister all, and more than all, 
their former agitation. From this moateat feer mled 
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was never quiet ; the expectation of seeing him everv 
hour of the day made her unfit for anything-, sHa 
insisted on being left behind, the next morning, when 
the others went out. 

_ Elinor’s thoughts were full of what might be Das<!. 
ing in Berkeley Street ^uring their absence ; hut a 
moments glance at her sister when they returneri 
was enough to inform her that Willoughby had nald 
no second visit there, A note was just then brought 
in, and laid on the table. ‘>“*- 

forwm?. ^ Marianne, stepping hastily 
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prevented their calling in Berkeley Street, The invita- 
tion was accepted ; but when the hour of appointment 
drew near, necessary as it was in common civility to 
Mrs. Jennings that they should both attend her on 
such a visit, Elinor had some dilHculty in persuading 
her sister to go, for still ^e had seen nothing of 
Willoughby, and therefore was not more indisposed 
for amusement abroad than unwiiling to run the risk 
of Ms calling again in her absence. 

Elinor found, when the evening was over, that disr 
position is not materially altered by a change of 
abode ; for although scarcely settled in town, Sir 
John had contrived to collect around him nearly 
twenty young people, and to amuse them with a ball. 
This was an affair, however, of which Lady Middleton 
did not approve. In the country, an unpremeditated 
dance was very allowable ; but in London, where the 
reputation of elegance was more important and less » 
easily attained, it was risking too much, for the 
gratification of a few girls, to have it known that 
Lady Middleton had given a*smali dance, of eight or 
nine couple, with two violins, m.nd a mere sideboard 
collation. * 

Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were of the party ; from the 
former, whom they had not seen before since their 
arrival in town, as he was careful to avoid the appear- 
ance of any attention to his mother-in-law, and 
therefore never came near her, they received no mark 
of recognition on their entrance. He looked at them 
slightly, without seeming to know who they were, 
and merely nodded to Mrs, Jennings from the other 
side of the room. Marianne gave one glance round 
the apartment as she entered ; it was enough, he was 
not there — ^and she sat down, equally ill-disposed to 
receive or communicate pleasure. After they had 
been assembled about an hour, Mr, Palmer sauntered 
towards the Misses Dashwood, to express his surprise 
on seeing them in town, though Colonel Brandon had 



he had himself said something very droll on hearing 
tnat they were to come. 

“ I thoug-ht you were both in Devonshire,” said he 
Did you ? ’ replied Elinor. 

** When do you go back again ? 

: I do notkriow.^' And thus ended their discourse. 

■ Never had Marianne been so unwilling to,, dance ' In 
her Iiie^as she was that evening, and never so mucli 
latigued by the exercise. She complained of it as shf» 
returned to Berkeley Street. 

“Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Jennings, “we know the 
reason of all that very well : if a certain person, who 
shall be nameless, had been there, you would not have 
been a bit tired ; and, to say the truth, it was not very 

pretty of him not to give you the meeting when he 
was invited.” ^ xic 

“ Invited !” criedh Marianne. 

“So my daughter Middleton told me, for it seems 
Sir John met him somewhere in the street this 
morning, ” * 

Marianne said no -inore, but .looked exceedingly 
lurt. Impatient, m this situatioii, to be doing some- 
Jimg that might lead to her sister’s relief," Elinor 
•esolved to write the next morning to her mother, 
md hoped by awakening her fears for the health of 
Vlananne to procure those inquiries which had so 
ong been delayed ; and she was still more earerly 
)ent on this measure by perceiving, after breakfast 
fru ^at Marianne was again writin^r to 

kViIloughby, for she could not suppose it to be to any 
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: her application to her mother, relating all that had 

^ passed, her suspicions of Willoughby’s inconstancy 

^ • urging her by every plea of duty and affection to 

;■ , demand from Marianne an account of her real situation 

( with respect to him. 

Her letter was scarcely finished, when a rap foretold 
■ a Yisitor, and Colonel Brandon was .announced. 

' Marianne, who had him from the. window, and 
who hated company of any kind,- left the room before 
■ .'M' entered it. He looked' more . than' usually grave, 

' and though expressing' satisfaction in finding; ' M 
:■ Dashwood alone, as if he had somewhat in particular 

? to : tell her, sat' for some time without saying a word. 

Elinor, 'persuaded :that ■ he had some communication to, 
j make' 'in' w concerned, impatiently 

. expected Its opening. ' It was not the first time of her 

; feeling the same, kind of ; conviction for more than 
* 'Pnce before, beginning with the observation of ^^ Your^ 
sister looks unwell 'to-day,” or Your sister seems ' out 
of spirits,'” , he had appeared on the ■ point, either of 
disclosing, or of inquiring, something '' particular 
about her. After a pause o:^ several minutes, their 
1.^ silence was broken by his asking her, in a voice of 
? some agitation, when he was to congratulate her on 
., the acquisition of a brother. Elinor was not prepared 
for such a question, and having no answer ready, was 
obliged to adopt the simple and common expedient of 
asking what he meant. He tried to smile as he 
replied, Your sister’s engagementto Mr. Willoughby 
is very generally known.” 

It cannot be generally known, returned Elinor, 

“ for her own family do not know it.” 
i He looked surprised, and said, I beg your pardon ; 

I am afraid my inquiry has been impertinent ; but I had 
not supposed any secrecy intended, as they openly, cor-^ 
respond, and their marriage is universally talked of.” 

“ How can that be? By whom can you have heard 
it mentioned ? ” 
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many— by some of whom you know nothing- 
by others with vrfmm you are most intimate— Mrf’ 

' the Middletons. But 

..till I mig-ht not have believed it— for where the 
mind is perhaps rather unwilling to be convinced, it 
1®°*^ something to support its doubts— if 
I had not, when the servant let me in to-day, accident- 
ally seen a .e.ter inhis hand directed to Mr. Willoug-hbv 
m your sister s writing. I came to inquire, bur^ 
convinced before I could ask the question. Is every- 
thing finally settled? Is it possible to ? But r 

have no right, and I could have no chance of 
succeeding.— Excuse me. Miss Dashwood. I believe 
have been wrong in saying so much, but I hardiv 
know what to do, and on your prudence I have the 
strongest dependence. Tell me tLt it is all aSutelv 
' that, in short, conceah 

ThUl 1® possible, is all that remains.” 
These words, which conveyed to Elinor a 
avowal of his love for _4ier sfster. affSd her vS 
much. She was not immediately able to sav &nJ 

sph-its.vvere recovered shl 
debated for a short time on the ans-wer it would be 
most proper to give. The real state of things between 

SfS STe i" little^knownlo 

ii i endeavouring to explain it, she might 
be as liable to say too much as too little. Yet as fhe 
was convinced that Marianne’s affection for Willouo-hbv 
could leave no hope of Colonel Brandon’s success 
whatever the evept of that affection might be and a^ 
the same time wished to shield her fondurt from 
censure, she thought it most prudent and kind after 

OT teheve? Sim T really’knmv 

correspondence she was not astonich^ri 
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He listened to her with silent attention, and on her 
ceasing to speak, rose directly from his seat and 
after saying, m a voice of emotion, “ To your sister 
I wish all imaginable happiness ; to Willoughby, that 
he may endeavour to deserve her ’’—took leave, and 
went away. » j 

Elinor derived no comfortable feelings from this 
conversation to lessen the uneasiness of her mind on 
other points ; she was left, on the contrary, with a 
melancholy impression of Colonel Brandon’s un- 
happiness, and was prevented even from wishino- it 
removed by her anxiety for the very event that must 
confirm it. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Nothing occurred during the next three or four davs 
to make Elinor regret what she had done in applyiiW ’ 
to her rather; for Willoughby neither came nor 
wrote. They were engage^ about the end of that 
time to attend Lady Middleton to a party, from which 
Mrs. Jennings was kept away fey the indisposition cs. 
her youngest daughter ; and for this party, Marianne, 
wholly dispirited, careless of her appearance, and 
seeming equally indifferent whether she went or 
stayed, prepared, without one look of hope or one 
expression of pleasure. She sat by the drawing-room 
fire after tea, till the moment of Lady Middleton’s 
arrival, without once stirring from her seat or altering- 
her attitude, lost in her own thougjjts, and insensible 
of her sisters presence ; and when at last they were 
told that Lady Middleton waited for them at the door 
she started as if she had forgotten that any one was 
expected. 

They arrived in due time at the place of destination 
and as soon as the string of carriages before them 
would allow, alighted, ascended the stairs, heard their 
names announced from one landing-place to another 
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m an audible jolce, and entered a room splendidiv lit 
quite full of company, and insufferabiy hot 
When they had paid their tribute of politeness fct 

curtsying to the lady of the house,^ t£ weS 
permitt^^ to mingle in the crowd, and take their 
share of the heat and inconvenience, to which their 

arrival must necessarily Idd. After some time soem 
in sajing hule and doing less. Lady Middleton^snr 
own to casino, and as Marianne w'as not in sDirito 
for moving about, she and Elinor, luckily succeedino- 

itetbS ^ « no snont ft 

tl’is manner long before 
Elinor perceived Willoughby, standing within a f?4v 
yards of them, m earnest conversatiM with a verv 
fashionable-looking young woman. She soon Lu5it 
immediately bowed, but without 
thoZh h^ approach Marianne 

hi. j'fidr Eftrfti 

instantly, had not her sister caught hold of her. 

• Heaven ! she exclaimed, “ he is there hf. 

IS there. Oh ! why does he not look at me P^rfiv 
cannot 1 speak to him ? ” me . vi hy 

‘‘Pray, pray be composed,” cried Elinor “and do 
not betray what you feel to eveiybody Snt. Per! 
haps he has not observed you yet.” 

heSif i!iT?rh<. believe 

nerseit, and to be composed at such a moment wa«;: 

E2 S ^b°‘‘ it waTb ‘yS 

them 

n , sne started up, and pronouncing his name in a 
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tone of affection, held out her hand to him. He 
approached, and addressing: himself rather to Elinor 
than Marianne, as if wishing to avoid her eye, and 
determined not to observe her attitude, inquired in a 
hurried manner after Mrs. Dashwood, and asked how 
long they had been in towg. Elinor was robbed of 
all presence of mind by such an address, and was 
unable to say a word. But the feelings of her sister 
were instantly expressed. Her face was crimsoned 
over, and she exclaimed, in a voice of the greatest 
emotion, “ Good God I Willoughby, what is the 
meting of this ? Have you not received my letters ? 

Will you not shake hands with me ? ” 

He could not then avoid it, but her touch seemed 
pamful to him, and he held her hand only for a -• 
moment. During all this time he was evidently I 

struggling for composure. Elinor watched his coun- I 

tenance, and saw its expression becoming more* 
tranquil. After a moment^s pause, he spoke with ^ 
calmness. 

^ “ I did mpelf the honou? of calling in Berkeley 
Street last Tuesday, and very «tiuch regretted that I 
was not fortunate eflough to find yourselves and Mrs. 
Jennings at home. My card was not lost, I hope.” ’ 

“But you have not received my notes?” cried 
Marianne, in the wildest anxiety. “ Here is some 
mistake, I am sure — some dreadful mistake. What 
can be the meaning of it? Tell me, Willoughby— for 

Heaven’s sake, tell me, what is the matter ? ” 

_ He made no reply ; his complexion changed and all 
his embarrassment returned ; but Is if, on catching 
the eye of the young lady with whom he had been 
previously talking, he felt the necessity of instant 
exertion, he recovered himself again, and after saying, 

“ Yes, I had the pleasure of receiving the information 
of your arrival in town, which you were so good as to 
send me,” turned hastily away with a slight bow, and 
joined his friend. 
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dreadfully white, and unab>, 
to stand, sank into lier chair, and Elinor, expectinc 
every moment to see her faint, tried to screen hi 

l^rnSrw^tr^^^^ rev4lS4l 

‘‘ Go to him, Elinor/* she cried, as soon as slip 

S iT ,■ “ “™ to°°e rli 

again—must speak to him in- 

^ shall not have a moment’s 
pace till this is explained— some dreadful misappre 

With aiffioulty, however, could she prevent her from 

I'er^flCTlrff--^'*^ herself; and to persuade her to check 
her agitation— to wait, at least, with the appearance 
^ oi compospe— till she might speak to him wkh more 

impossible ; for Marianne 
continued incessantly to give way in a low voice to 

net<f”'T'^ by exclamations of wretched- 

ness. In a port tinje Elinor saw Willoughby S 
the room by the door towards the ctaircase, and telUni 

of s!ti ‘11 impossib Uty 

of speaking to him again that evenin-, as a S 

pgrument for her to be calm. She instantly wS 

htme S'^ht waf tf ^Wdleton to t4e them 

longer. miserable to stay a minute 

pough in the middle of a rubber 
on puig informed- that Marianne was unwell was too 
pohte to object for a moment to her wish of goh?° 
making over her cards to a friend^thet 
ppartp as soon as the carriage could be found^ 

ifjr'"” ■■••ur ?„ 

i?er«:eiey 2>treet. Marianne was in a silent aP*onv 
foo much oppressed even for tears ; but as ^Mrs’ 
Jctuimgs was luckily not come home, thev cZu^ 
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directly to their own room, where hartshorn restored 
her a little to herself. She was soon undressed and in 
bed, and as she seemed desirous of being alone, her 
sister then left her, and while she waited the return of 
Mrs. Jennings had leisure enough for thinking over 
the past. 

That some kind of engagfbment had subsisted be- 
tween Willoughby and Marianne she could not doubt ; 
and that Willoughby was weary of it seemed equally 
clear ; for however Marianne might still feed her own 
wishes, she could not attribute such behaviour to 
mistake or misapprehension of any kind. Nothing 
but a thorough change of sentiment could account 
for it.^ Her indignation would have been still stronger 
than it was, had she not witnessed that embarrass- 
ment which seemed to speak a consciousness of his 
own misfcoflduct, and prevented her from believing 
him so unprincipled as to have been sporting with the 
affections of her sister from the* first, without any ' 
design that would bear investigation. Absence might 
have weakened his regard, tand convenience might 
have determined him to overcome it, but that such a 
regard had formerly^existed sh?i could not bring her- 
self to doubt. 

As for Marianne, on the pangs which so unhappy 
a meeting must already have given her, and on those 
still more severe which might await her in its probable 
consequence, she could not reflect without the deepest 
concern. Her own situation gained in the com- 
parison ; for while she could esteem 'Edwzxd 33 much 
as ever, however they might be divided in future, 
her mind might be always supported. But every 
circumstance that could embitter such an evil seemed 
uniting to heighten the misery of Marianne in a final 
separation from Willoughby — in an immediate and 
irreconcilable rupture with him* 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Before the housemaid had lit their fire the next dav 
or the sun grained any power over a cold o-lm-. 
morningf^in January, Marianne, only half’dressS^ 
was kneeling against ontf of the window-seats foS 
sake of all the little light she could c^mmld fr^m 
I , and writing as fast as a continual flow of tears 

would permit her. In this situation, EH^r, loused 

from sleep hy her agitation and sobs, first nerce^vpd 
her ; and after observing her for a few momLts with 

“ Marianne, may I ask ?” 

“ No, Elinor,” she replied ; “ ask nothine- • vni. 
Will soon know all.” notning , you 

^ The sort of desperate calmness with which this was 
said lasted no longer than while she snot-» ^ .4 
immediately follo^d by a retunr of ^th^’saml 
cessive affliction. It was some minutes before she 
could go on with her letter, and the freonefr k 

holdTer^^en^ > nervals, to with- 

hold her pen, were proofs enough of her frelmo-TI 

more than probable it was thaf she wls wrS£ 
the last time to Willoug’hby ^ 

£'£>? 

tte, .houM .ot be lew tos?U.5^^„d 
remaimw in the room . mS»f SI' il" 

SSife5“S“'S“‘h'”“ intioT.! 

.id hre.hf„l«liS^ 
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TTI- neither ate nor>ttempted to eat 
apthtng,^and Elinors attention was then all em- 
ployed, not m urging her, not in pitying her, nor in 

appeanng to regard^ her, but in endeavouring S 

engage Mis. Jennings s notice entirely to herself, 

_ As this was a favourable meal with Mrs. Jennings, 
It lasted a considerable tfme, and they were iS 
setting themselves, after it, round the common wiS 
table, when a letter was delivered to Marianne, which 
^ caught from the servant, and, turning of 
a deathlike paleness, instantly ran out of the room 
Elinor, who saw as plainly by this, as if she had se?n 
the direction, that It must come from Willoughby! 
felt immediately such a sickness at heart as made her 
hardly ^able to hold up her head, and sat in such a 
general tremor as made her fear it impossible to 
escape Mrs. Jennings’s notice. That good lady, how- 
ever, saw only that Marianne h^d received a letter . 
from Willoughby, which appeared to her a very good 
joke, and which she treated accordingly, by hoping 

with a laugh, that she would ^nd it to her liking. Of 

Elinors distress she was toc^ busily employed in 
measuring lengths of worsted for her rug to see anv- 
thing at all ; and calmly continuing her talk, as soon 
as^Marianne disappeared, she said — 

“Up^ aiy word, I never saw a young woman so 

“ '"y * My girls were nothing 

to her, and yet they used to be foolish enough : but 
as for Miss Marianne, she is quite an altered creature. 

I hope, from the bottom qf my heart, he won’t keep 
her waiting much longer, for it is Sjuite grievous to 
see her look so ill and forlorn. Pray, when are they 
to be married ? ” ^ 

Elinor, though never less disposed to speak than 
at that moment, obliged herself to answer such an 
rept^d therefore, trjring to smile, 

“And have you really, ma’am, talked yourself into 


II 

I- " 
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a persuasion of my sister’s being engaged to Mr. 
Willoughby? I thought it had been only a joke, but 
so serious a question seems to imply more : and I must 
beg, therefore, that you will not deceive yourself any 
longer. I do assure you that nothing would surprise 
me more than to hear of their being going to be 
married.” 

“For shame, for shame. Miss Dashwood ! How 
can you talk so P Don’t we all know that it must be 
a match— that they were over head and ears in love 
with each other from the first moment they met? 
Did not I see them together in Devonshire every day 
and all day long? And did not I know that vour 
sister came to town with me on purpose to buv 
wedding clothes ? Come, come, this won’t do. Be- 
cause you are so sly about it yourself, you think 
nobody else has any senses ; but it is no such thino-, 

I can tell you, for, it has been known all over the 
town this ever so long. I tell everybody of it, and so 
does Charlotte.” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” said Elinor very seriously, “you 
are mistaken. Indee^., you are doing a very unkind 
thing in spreading the report, and you will find that 
you have, though you will not believe me now.” 

Mrs. Jennings laughed again, but Elinor had not 
spirits to say more, and eager at all events to know 
what Willoughby had written, hurried away to their 
room, where, on opening the door, she saw Marianne 
stretched on the bed, almost choked by grief, one 
letter m her hand, and two or three others lying by 
her. Elinor drew near, but without saying a word • 
and seating herself on the bed, took her hand, kissed 
her affectionately several times, and then gave way 
to a burst of tears, which at first was scarcely less 
violent than Marianne’s. The latter, though unable 
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and then, covering her face with her handkerchief, 
almost screamed with agony. Elinor, who knew tha^ 
such gnef, shocking as it was to witness it, must 
have Its course, watched by her till this ex4ss of 
suffering had somewhat spent itself, and then turning 
eagerly to Willoughby’s lett^er, read as folloivs 

Bond Street, Januufy . 

“ Mv Dear Madam,— I have just had tlie honour of receiving 
your letter, for which I beg to return my sincere 
ments. am much concerned to find there was anything li 
my behaviour last night which did not meet your approSon” 
and though I am ouite at a loss to discover in ^whS point 
I could be so unfortunate as to offend you, I entreat vour 
forgiveness of what I can assure you to haW beeHhrfectlv 
unintentional. I shall never reflect on my former acquaintance 
with your family m Devonshire without the most grateful 
pleasure, and flatter myself it will not be broken by any 
mistake or misapprehension of my actions. My esteem for 
your whole family is very sincere 5 bjit if I have S so . 
unfor unate as to give rise to a belief 5f more than I felt or ' 
meant to express, I shall reproach myself for not having been 
more guarded m my professions of that esteem. That lahould 
ever have meant more, yon will ^low to be impossiWrwhen 
you understand that my affections have been long engaged else- 

engr^igement IS fulfilled. It is with great regfret that I obev 
your commands of returning the letters with which I have been 
honoured from you, and the look of hair which you so 
obligingly bestowed on me. jvu so 

** I am, dear madam, 

“ Your most obedient, 

“ Humble servant, 

“John Willoughby/* 

With what indignation such a lettfer as this must be 
read by Miss Dashwood may be imagined. Though 
aware, before she began it, that it must bring a 
confession of his inconstancy, and confirm their 
separation for ever, she was not aware that such 
language could be suffered to announce it ; nor could 
she have supposed Willoughby capable of departing 
so far from the appearance of every honourable and 
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delicate feeling'- — so far from the common decorum of 
a gentleman— as to send a letter so impudently 
cruel : a letter ■which, instead of bringing with his 
desire of a release any professions of regret, acknow- 
ledged no breach of faith, denied all peculiar affection 
whatever — a letter of wlvch every line was an insult, 
and which proclaimed its writer to be deep in hardened 
villainy. 

She paused over it for some time with indignant 
astonishment; then read it again and again; but 
every perusal only served to increase her abhorrence 
of the man, and so bitter were her feelings against 
him, that she dared not trust herself to speak, lest she 
might wound Marianne still deeper by treating their 
disengagement, not as a loss to her of any possible 
good, but as an escape from the worst and most 
irremediable of evils — a connection for life with an 
unprincipled man as a deliverance the most real, a 
blessing the most important. 

In her earnest meditations on the contents of the 
letter, on the depravity of that mind which could 
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most readily, and: Elinor, after ' seeing- her safe off 
returned to Marianne, whom she found attemptincr 
to rise from the bed, and whom she reached just in 
time to prevent her from falling on the floor, faint and 
giddy from a long want of proper rest and food ; 
for St was many days since ^Iie had any appetite, and 
many nights since she had really slept ; and now 
when her mind was no longer supported by tbe fever 
of suspense, the consequence of all this was felt in an 
aching head,,^' a weakened stomach, and a general 
nervous faintness. ,A glass of wine, which Elinor 
procured for her directly, made her more comfortable, 
and she was at last able to express some sense of her 
kindness by saying; — 

Poor Elinor I how unhappy I make you T’ 
only wish,” replied her sister, there were 
anything I could do which might be of comfort to 

This, as everything else .would have been, was too 
much for Marianne, who could onlv exclaim, in the 
anguish of her heart, “Oh^EIino/, I am miserable 
indeed ! ’ before her voice was<^ntirely lost in sobs« 
Elinor could no ^ longer witness this torrent of 
unresisted grief in silence, 

‘VExert yourself, dear Marianne,” she cried, if 
you would not kill yourself and all who love you. 
Think of your mother ; think of her misery 
suffer I for her sake you must exert yourself.” 

cannot, I cannot,” cried Marianne leave me, 
leave me, if I distress you ; leave me, hate me, forget 
me; but do not torture me so. Oh ! how easy for 
those who have no sorrow of their own to talk of 
exertion! Happy, happy Elinor, cannot have an 
idea of what I suffer.” 

you call me happy, Marianne? Ah; if you 
knew ! And can you believe me to be so, while I see 
you so wretched ? ” 

''Forgive me, forgive me!” throwing her arms 
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round her sister’s neck ; “ I know you feel for me • ] 
know what a heart you have ; but yet you are~you 
must be happy ; Edward loves you — what, oh ! what 
can do away such happiness as that ? ” 

“ Many, many circumstances,” said Elinor solemnly. 

“ No, no, no 1 ” cried Alarianne wildiv ; “ he loves 
you, and only you. You can have no g-rief.” 

“I^can have no pleasure while I sec you in this 
stntc* 

.4nd you will never see me otherwise. Mine is a 
misery which nothing can do away.” 

“ You must not talk so, Marianne. Have you no 
comforts? No friends? Is your loss such as leaves 
no opening for consolation? Much as you suffer 
now, think of what you would have suffered if the 
discovery of his character had been delayed to a later 
period if your engagement had been carried on for 
inonths and months, as it might have been, before he 
chose to put an end to it. Every additional day of 
unhappy confidence on ypur side would have made the 
blow more dreadful” 

“ Engagement ! ” ctled Marianne ; “ there has been 
no engagement. 

“ No engagement 1 ” 

“ No ; he is not so unworthy as you believe him 
He has broken no faith with me.” 

“ But he told you that he loved you ? ” 

• absolutely. It was every day 

declared. Sometimes 
1 thought it had ^een — but it never was.” 

“Yet you wrote to him ? ” 

all that had 

passed? But I cannot talk.” 

lprS'r«°Ll vt turning again to the three 

Sn Lft? ^ stronger curiosity 

than befores directly ran over the contents of all. 
Ihe firsts which was what her sister had sent him on 
their arrival In-town, was to this effect * 
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Berkeley Street, Januaty, 

-How surprised you will be, Willotig-bby, on receiving this, 
and I think you will feel something: more than surprise when 
you that I ain m town I An opportunity of coming 

hither, though with Mrs. Jenning-s, was a temptation we could 
not resist X wish you may 

to-night, but I %vill not_ depend on it At any rate, I shall 
expect you to-morrow. For the present, adieu. 

“M. D.” 

Her second note, which had been written on the 
morning- after the dance at the Middletons’, was in 
these words.:— ^ 

“I cannot express my disappointment in having- missed you 
the day before yesterday, nor my astonishment It not havin»- 
received any answer to a note ivhich I sent you above a week 
ago. I have been expecting to hear from you, and stiU more 
to see you, every hour of the day. Pray call again as soon 

possible, and explain the . reason of my having expected this 
m vain. You had better come .earlier another time, because 
^ o^f by one. night at Lady 

Middleton s, where there was a damce. I have been told that 
you were asked to be of the party. But could it be so? You 
must be very much altered indeed*since we parted, if that 
could be the case, and fou not there. But I will not suppose 
this possible,^ and I hope very soon to receive your personal 

assurance of its being otherwise. , 

“M. D.** 

Ihe contents of her last note to him were these : — 

«What am I to miagine, Willoughby, by your behaviour 
last nighk? Again I demand an explanation of it. I was 
prepared to meet you with the pleasure which our separation 
naturally produced, wdtfa the^ familiarity which our intimacy 
at Barton appeared to me to justily, I was rej^ulsed, indeed ! 

I nave passed a wa-etched night in endeavouring to excuse a 
conduct which can scarcely be called less than insulting ; but 
though I have not yet been able to form any reasonable apology 
for your behaviour, I am perfectly ready to hear your justifica- 
tion of it.^ You have perhaps been misinformed, or purposely 
deceived, in something concerning me, which may have lowered 
me in your opinion. Tell me what it is, explain the grounds 
on which you acted, and I shall be satisfied in being able to 



T ^ould grieve me, indeed, to be c 

think m of you 5 but if I am to do it—if I am to ‘ 
you are not what we have hitherto believed vou, that vc 
tor us ail was insincere, that your behaviour to me was 
only to deceive— let it be told as soon as possible* M 
are at present in a state of dreadful indecision : ] 
acquit you, but certainty eitlier side will be 
what I now sulfer. If your sentiments are no lorn 
they were, you will return my notes, and the lock ol 
which IS in your possession. 


That such letters, 

could have been so ; ^ 

sake, would have been unwlf 

priety of their bavin: 
was silently grieving over t 
hazarded such unsolicited proofs of tenderness 
warranted by anything preceding, and most 
condemned by the event; when Marianne, perceiving 
that she had finished th^ letters, observed to her that 
they contained nothing but what any one would have 
written in the same sicuation. ^ 

“ ^ myself,” she added, “ to be as solemnly 
engaged to him as if the strictest legal covenant had 
bound us to each other.” 

I can believe it,” said Elinor : “ but, unfortun- 
ately, he did not feel the same.” 

sani^e, Elinor— for weeks and weeks 
^ he did. Whatever may have 

changed him now (and nothing but the blackest art 
employed against me can have done it), I was once as 
dear to him as my own soul could wish. This lock of 
hai^ which now he can so readily give up, was begged 
of me with the most earnest supplication. Had you 
seen his look, his manner, had you heard his voice at 
that moment 1 Have you forgot the last evening of 
our being together at Barton ? The morning that we 
parted, too ? When he told me that it might be many 


so full of affection and confidence 
answered, Elinor, for Willoughby’s 
een unwilling to believe. But her 
condemnation of him did not blind her to the impro- 
been written at all ; and she 
the imprudence which had 
, not 
severely 
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weeks before we met again— his distress— can I ever 
forget his distress? ” 

For a moment or two she could say no more ; but 
when this emotion had passed away, she added, in a 
firmer tone — 

“ Elinor, I have been cruelly used, but not bv 
Willoughby.” ’ oy 

“ Dearest Marianne, who but himself? By whom 
can he have been instigated?” 

“ By all the world, rather than by his own heart. 

I could rather believe every creature of my acquaint- 
ance leagued together to ruin me in his opinion than 
believe his nature capable of such cruelty. This 
woman of whom he writes— whoever she be— or any 
one, in short, but your own dear self, mamma, and 
Edward, may have been so barbarous to belie me. 
Beyond you three, is there a creature in the world 
whom I “Would not rather suspect of evil than » 
Willoughby, whose heart I know so well? ” 

Elinor would not contend, and only replied, 

“ Whoever may have been so detestably your enemy, 
let them be cheated^of their nSblignant triumph, my 
dear sister, by seeing how nobly the consciousness 
of your own innocence and good intentions supports 
your spirits. It is a reasonable and laudable pride 
w'hich resists such malevolence.” 

“ No, no,” cried Marianne ; “ misery such as mine 
has no pride. I care not who knows that 1 am 
wretched. The triumph of seeing me so may be open 
to all the world. Elinor, Elinor, they who suffer little 
may be proud and independent as they like — may 
resist insult, or return mortification — but I cannot. I 
must feel — I must be wretched — and they are welcome 
to enjoy the consciousness of it that can.” 

“ But for my mother’s sake and mine ” 

“I would do more than for my own. But to 
appear happy when I am so miserable. Oh ! who can 
require it ? ” 



_ Agram mey were both silent. Elinor was emolov,.^ 
>n walking thoughtfully from the fire to the 

thZ fire, without knowing 

that she received warmth from one or di-irpm”? 

objects through the other; and Maria^e sZel 
at the foot of the bed, with her head ’ leanina- 
against one of its posts, again took up Willoughbv’f 

Jw srb,Totu°y 

acq.it you. Ai„„, ooth^'S^' wSLtof “a? 
might have heard against me~ought he not 

k "toha'vZ'- tol?me of 

‘Thelnot power of clearing myself? 

in from the letter) ‘Zich 

jou so obligingly bestowed on me’— That is un 

^o> Marianne, in no possible way.” 

heart J** 

whoSef m.*’”"' 

vvaoissiier — Who can she be? Whom nf/i t 

fem'ai?'^ amon/ws 

S"hS.,*SeTiro?4.e?r?.' 
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civility of the commonest kind must prevent such a 

hasty removal as that.” 

“Well, then, another day or two, perhaps ; but 
I cannot stay here long-I cannot stay to endure 
® retnarks of all these people. The 
Palmers-hpw am I to bear their 
pity ? The pity ot such a woman as Lady Middleton ! 
— oh ! what would he say to that ? ” 

Elinor advised her to lie down again, and for a 
moment she did so ; but no attitude could <.ive her 
ease, and in restless pain of mind and body she 
moved from one posture to another, till, growino- 
more and more hysterical, her sister could with 
difficulty keep her on^ the bed at all, and for some 
time was fearful of being- constrained to call for 
assistance. Some lavender drops, however, which 
she was at length persuaded to take, were of use • 
and from that time till Mrs. Jennings returned she 
continued on the bed quiet and motionless. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Mrs. Jennings came Immediately to their room on 
her return, and without waiting to have her request 
of admittance answered, opened the door and walked 
in with a look of real concern. 

“How do you do, my dear?” said she, in a voice 
of great compassion to Marianne, who turned away 
her face without attempting to answer. 

Mow is she, ^liss Dashwood? *Poor thing! she 
looks ^ry bad. No wonder. Ay, it is but too 
true. He is to be married very soon— a good-for- 
nothing fellow I I have no patience with him. Mrs. 
Taylor told me of it half an hour ago, and she was 
told it by a particular friend of Miss Grey herself, 
else I am sure I should not have believed it ; and 
I was almost ready to sink as it was. ‘Well,' 


m 
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said I, ‘all I can say is, that if it is true he h,. 
used a young lady of my acquaintance abominablv 
ill, and I wish with all my souf his Wife niav nior,- ^ 
IS heart out.’ And so I shall always say* my de^r* 
you may depend on it. I have no notion of men>: 
going on m this way ; and if ever I meet him a«-ain 
I will give him such a dressing as be has not’ had 

M comfort, my dear 

Miss Marianne; he is not the only young man fn 
the world worth having ; and with Vur pretty face 
you will never want admirers. Well, poor ftin “ 
I won’t disturb her any longer, for she lid bS 
ave her cry out at once and have done with it 
The Pariys and Sandersons, luckily, are iombt 
to-night, you know, and that will amuse her.” 

She then went away, walking on tiptoe out of 
supposed her youno- friend ’« 

affliction could be Increased by noise. ^ ^end s 

Marianne, to the surprise of her sister, determined 
on dining ^th them. Elinor even advised her agaS 
it. But No, she would go down: she could Kao 
b very well, and the bustle abopt her would be 163^” 
Elinor pleased to have her goVerned for a monSit 
by such a mohve, though believing it hardly possiffle 
that she could sit out the dinner, said no mLe - and 
^justing her dress for her as well as she could whib 

ready to 

sTilS i it!^" dining-room as soon as they ^-ere 

When there, ^houg-h looking most wretched kIia 
more anci was calmer than her sister had expected 

Sf MrV^^*^ conscious of 

half Mrs. Jennings s well-meant but ill-judged atien 

fc Sr'", ft? s 

ramea , but not a syllable escaped her lips and 
of preserved her in ignorance 

Eimor, who did justice to Mrs. Jennings’s kindness, 
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though its effusions were often distressing, and some- 
times almost ridiculous, made her those acknowledc-- 
ments, and returned her those civilities, which hir 
sister could not make or return for herself. Their 
good friend saw that Marianne was unhappy, and felt 
that everything was due to h^ which might make her 
at all less so. She treated her, tlierefore, with all the 
indulgent fondness of a parent towards a favourite child 
on the last day of its holidays. Marianne was to have 
the best place by the fire, was to be tempted to eat bv 
eveiy delicacy m the house, and to be amused by the 
relation of all the news of the day. Had not Elinor 
m the sad countenance of her sister, seen a check to 
all mirth, she could have been entertained by Mrs. 
Jennings’s endeavours to cure a disappointment in 
love by a variety of sweetmeats and olives, and a good 
fire. As soon, however, as the consciousness of all 
this was forced by continual repetition on Marianne 
she could stay no longer. With a hasty exclamation 
of misery, and a sign to her sister not to follow her. 
she directly got up and hurriecf out of the room. 

Poor soul I cried Mrs. Jennings, as soon as she 
was gone ; how it grieves me to see her 1 And I 
declare if she is not gone away without finishing her 
wine ! And the dried cherries, too! Lord! nothing 
seems to do her any good. I am sure if I knew of 
anything she would like, I would send all over the 
town for it. Well, it is the oddest thing to me, that 
a man should use such a pretty girl so ill ! But when 
there is plenty of money on one side, and next to none 
on the other. Lord bless you ! they care no more 
about such thing's ! ” 

“ The lady, then — Miss Grey, 1 think you called her 
— IS very rich? ’’ 

“Fifty thousand pounds, my dear. Did you ever 
see her? a smart, stylish girl, they say, but not 
handsome, I remember her aunt very well, Biddy 
Henshawe ; she married a very wealthy man. But th@ 
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family are all rich togrether. Fifty thousand pounds ' 
and by all accounts it won’t come before it’s wanted • 
for they say he is all to pieces. No wonder I dashincJ 
about with his curricle and hunters ! Well, it don^t 
signify talking, but when a young man, be he who 
ne will, comes and maless love to a pretty g-irl and 
promises marriage, he has no business to fly off from 
his word only because he grows poor, and a richer 
girl is ready to have him. Why don’t he, in such a 
case, sell his horses, let his house, turn off his 
servants, and make a thorough eform at once? I 
warrant you, Miss Marianne would have been readv 
to wait till matters came round. But that won’t do 
nowadays ; nothing in the way of pleasure can ever 
be gwen up by the young men of this age.” 

Do you know what kind of girl Miss Grey is ? Is 

she said to be amiable?” J' r is 

I hardly 

ever heard her mentioned ; except that Mrs. Tavlor 
did say this morning, tl]iat one day .Miss Walker hinted 
to her that she believed Mr. and Mrs. Ellison would 
M ^ he sorry to have'’Miss Grey married, for she and 
Mrs. Ellison could never agree.’^ 
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“Ay, I believe that will be best for her. Let her 
name her own supper, and go to bed. Lord ! no wonder 
she has been looking so bad and so cast down this 
last week or two, for this matter, I suppose, has been 
hanging over her head as long as that. And so the 
letter that came to day finished it 1 Poor soul 1 I am 
sure if I had had a notion of it, I would not have 
joked her about it for all my money. But then, you 
know, how should I guess such a thing .!> I made 
sure of its being nothing but a common love-letter, 
and yop know young people like to be laughed at 
about them. Lord ! how concerned Sir John and my 
daughters will be when they hear it! If I had had 
my senses about me, I might have called in Conduit 
Street in my way home, and told them of it. But I 
shall see them to-morrow.” 

“ It would be unnecessary, I am sure, for you to 
caution Mrs. Palmer and Sir Jtihn against ever 
naming Mr. Willoughby, «r making the slightest 
allusion to what has passed, Ijefore my sister. Their 
own good nature must point out to them the real 
cruelty of appearing to know aflything about it when 
she is present ; and the less that may ever be said to 
myself on the subject, the more my feelings will be 
spared, as you, my dear madam, will easily believe.” 

“Oh, Lord! yes, that I do indeed. It must be 
terrible for you to hear it talked of ; and as for your 
sister, I am sure I would not mention a word about 
it to her for the world. You saw I did not all dinner- 
time. No more would Sir John nqf my daughters, 
for they are all very thoughtful and considerate — 
especially if I give them a hint, as I certainly will. 
For my part, I think that the less that is said about 
such things, the better, the sooner ’tis blorvn over 
and forgot. And what good does talking ever do, 
you know ? ” 

“In this affair it can only do harm — more so 
perhaps than in many cases of a similar kind, for it 
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has been attended by circumstances which, for the 
sake of every one concerned in it, make it unfit to 
become the public conversation. I must do this 
justice to Mr. Wiliougfhby — he has broken no positive 
engagement with my sister.” 

_ “ Law, my dear ! Don’t pretend to defend him f 
No positive engagement, indeed I after takine her all 
over Allenham House, and fixing on the very rooms 
they were to live in hereafter ! ” 

Elinor, for her sister’s sake, could not press the 
subject further, and she hoped it was not reoiiired of 
her ior Willoughhfs; since, though Marianne mlo-ht 
lose much, he could gain very little by the enforce- 
truth. After a short silence on both 
sides, Mrs. Jennings, with all her natural hilarity 
burst forth again. 

/‘ Well,_ my dear, ’tis a true saying about an ill 
wind, for it will be* all the better for Colonel Brandon, 
He will have he^ at last fay, that he will. Mind me, 
now, if they a’n’t mamed by Midsummer. Lord! 
how he 11 chuckle over this news ! I hope he will 
come to-night. It wi5l be all to one a better match for 
your sister. Two thousand a year, without debt or 
drawback — except the little love-child, indeed; ay 
I had forgot her, but she may be 'prenticed out at 
small cost, and then what does it signify ? Delaford 
IS a nice place, I can tell you j exactly what I call a nice, 
o,d-fashioned place, full of comforts and conveniences • 
quite shut m with great garden walls that are covered 
With the best fruit-trees in the country j and such a 
mulberry tree in one corner ! Lord I how Charlotte 
ana 1 aid stuff the only time we were there ? Then 
there is a dovecote, some delightful stewponds, and a 
very pretty canal ; and everything, in short, that one 
could wish for ; and, moreover, it 
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all the carnages that pass along. Oh, *tis a nice 
place! A butcher hard by the village, and the 
parsonage-house within a stone’s-throw. To my 
fancy, a thousand times prettier than Barton Park, 
where they are forced to send three miles for their 
meat, and have not a nearer neighbour than your 
mother. Well, I shall spirit up the Colonel as soon 
as I can. One shoulder of mutton, you know, drives 
another down. If we can hut put Willoughby out of 
her head P’ 

^'Ay, if we can but do Mai, maW,” said Elinor, 
5hai! do very well, with or without Colonel 
Brandon.^’ And then rising, she went away to join 
Marianne, whom she found, as she expected, in her 
own room, leaning, in silent misery, over the small 
remains of afire which, till Elinor^s entrance, had been 
her only light. 

You had better leave me,” wa§ all the notice that 
her sister received from her.^ 

“ I will leave you,” said Elinor, ‘4f you will go to 
bed.” But this, from the mclnentary perverseness of 
impatient suffering, she at first refused to do. Her 
sister’s earnest, though gentle persuasion, however, 
soon softened her to compliance, and Elinor saw her 
lay her aching head on the pillow, and saw her, as 
she hoped, in a way to get some quiet rest before she 
left her. 

In the drawing-room, whither she then repaired, she 
was soon joined by Mrs. Jennings, with a wineglass- 
ful of something in her hand. 

My dear,” said she, entering, have just recol- 
lected that I have some of the finest old Constantia 
wine in the house that ever was tasted— so I have 
brought a glass of it for your sister. My poor 
husband! How fond he was of it! Whenever he 
had a touch of his old colicky gout, he said it did 
him more good than anything else in the world. Do 
G take it to your sister.” 
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‘‘Dear ma’am,” replied Elinor, smiling at th, 
difference of the complaints for which it was recom 
mended, *; how good you are ! But I have just iS 

^ almost asleep , and a< 
I think nothing will be of so much service to her t 

mS’elf.”°“ ^ drink the wij 

Mrs. Jennings, though regretting that she had not 
been five minutes earlier, was satisfied with the com- 
promise, and Elinor, as she swallowed the ch”e£ 
of It reflected that, though its good effects on 

to^'te?^ ® of lltrie importance 

to her,_ Its healing powers on a disappointed 
heart might be as reasonably tried on herLlf 2 
on her sister. as 

Colonel Brandon came in while the party were at 
^a, and by his manner of looking round the room fS 
Marianne, Elinor iinmediately fancied that he neither 
wished to ?ee her there, and, in short, 
that he was already' aware of what occasioned her 
absence. Mrs. Jennin^ was not struck by the same 
thought ; for, soon ^tter his entrance, she walked 
across the room to the tea-tabh wher; Elinor pre- 
sided, and whispered— “ The Colonel looks as grave 
as ever, you see. He knows nothing of it ; do tell 
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but how shail I tell you? If you know it already, as 
surely you must, I may be spared.” 

‘‘You mean,” answered Elinor, with forced calm- 
ness, ‘*Mr. Willoughby’s marriage with Miss Grey. 
Yes, we do know it alL This seems to have been a 
day of general elucidation, fcjr this very morning first 
unfoldeddt to us. Mr. Willoughby is unfathomable ! 
Where did you hear it ? ” 

In a stationer’s shop in Pall Mall, where I had 
business. Two ladies were waiting for their carriage, 
and one of them was giving the other an account of 
the intended match, in a voice so little attempting 
concealment, that it was impossible forme not to hear 
all. The name of Willoughby, John Willoughby, 
frequently repeated, first caught my attention, and 
what followed was a positive assertion that everything 
was now finally settled respecting his marriage with 
Miss Grey — it was no longer to be. a secret--.it would 
take place even within a few weeks, with many par- 
ticulars of preparation and other matters. One thing, 
especially, I remember, becailse it served to identify 
the man still more— as soon the ceremony was 
over, they were to ^o to Combe Magna, his seat in 
Somersetshire. My astonishment I But it would be 
impossible to describe what I felt. The communi- 
cative lady, I learned on inquiry— for I stayed in the 
shop till they were gone — was a Mrs. Ellison, and 
that, as I have been since informed, is the name of 
Miss Grey’s guardian.” 

“It is. But have you likewise heard that Miss 
Grey has fifty thousand pounds? In that, if in 
anything, we may find an explanation.” 

“ It may be so ; but Willoughby is capable — at 
least I think ” — he stopped a moment ; then added, in 
a voice which seemed to distrust itself, “And your 
sister — how did she 

“Her sufferings have been very severe. I have 
only to hope that they may be proportionally short. 
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It has been, it is, a most cruel afSiction. Till vaster 
day, I believe, she never doubted his regard • anrf 
even now, perhaps— but /am almost convinced’ that 
he never was really attached to her. He has been 
very deceitful I And in some points there seems a 
hardness of heart about him.” '•'-cms a 

_ "Ah!” said Colonel Brandon, “there is, indeed 1 
But your sister does not— I think you said so-she 
does not consider it quite as you do ? ” 

“You know her disposition, and may believe how 
eagerly she would still justify him if she could.” 

He made no answer ; and soon afterwards, 'bv the 
removal of the tea-things, and the arrangement of 
^e card parties, the subject was necessarily dropped 
Mrs Jennings, who had watched them with pleasure 

S ' f expected to see the 

effect of Miss Dashwood’s communication in such 
an instantaneous gaiety on Colonel Brandon^s sidt 
as might have become a man in the bloom of youth 
happiness, saw him, with amazement’ 
ftrusS. thoughtful 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

From a night of more sleep than she had expected 
Marianne awoke the next morning to the same con’ 
scousness of misery in which she had closed her eves. 

encouraged her as much as possible to talk 
of what slm felt J and before breakfast was ready they 

had gone through- the subject again and againlwito 
the same steady conviction and affectionate counsel 
on Elinors side, the same impetuous feelings and 
varying opinions on Marianne’s, as before. Some- 
tomes she could believe Willoughby to be as un- 
fortunate and as mnocent as herself, and at others 
lost every consolation in the impossibility of acquittin<^ 
him. At one moment she was absolutely indifferen’t 
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to the observation of all the world, at another she 
would seclude herself from it for ever, and at a third 
could resist it with energy. In one thing, however, 
she was uniform, when it came to the point, in 
avoiding, where it was possible, the presence of Mrs. 
Jennings, and in a determined silence when obliged to 
endure it. Her heart was hardened against the belief 
of Mrs. Jennings’s entering into her sorrows with any 
compassion. 

^®No, no, no! it cannot be,” she cried ; she 
cannot feel. Her kindness is not sympathy ; her 
good-n^ature is not tenderness. All that she wants 
is gossip, and she only likes me now because I 
supply it.” 

Elinor had not needed this to be assured of the 
injustice to which her sister was often led ip her 
opinion of others, by che irritable refinement of her 
own mind, and the too great impoi;tance placed by her ^ 
on the delicacies of a strong sensibility, and the graces 
of a polished manner. Like half the rest of the world, 
if more than half there be tl?at are clever and good, 
Marianne, with excellent abll^ies and an excellent 
disposition, was neither reasonable nor candid. She 
expected from other people the same opinions and 
feelings as her own, and she judged of their motives 
by the immediate effect of their actions on herself. 
Thus a circumstance occurred, while the sisters were 
together in their own room after breakfast, which sunk 
the heart of Mrs. Jennings still lower in her estima- 
tion ; because, through her own weakness, it chanced 
to prove a source of fresh pain to herself, though 
Mrs. Jennings was governed in it by an impulse of 
the utmost good-will. 

With a letter in her outstretched hand, and counten- 
ance gaily smiling, from the persuasion of bringing 
comfort, she entered their room saying— 

*^Now, my dear, I bring you something that I am 
sure will do you good,” 
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In one moment her 
imagination placed belore her a letter from Wil- 
loughby, full of tenderness and contrition, explanatory 
of all that had passed, satisfactory, convlncino- • and 
instantly followed by Willoughby himself, rushino- 
eagerly mto the room, to enforce, at her feet, by tht 
eloquence of his eyes, tSe assurances of his leUer 
Ihe work of one moment was destroyed by the next' 
The handwriting of her mother, never till then un- 
welcome, was before her ; and, in the acuteness of the 
disappointment which followed such an ecstasy of 
more than hope, she felt as if, till that instmft ^ht 
had never suffered. sne 

The cruelty of Mrs. Jennings no langua^-e within 

S.'ilfr'’ “ kappielt ao’qSe 

could have expressed ; and now she could rjiroach 

hei only by the tears which streamed from her eyes 
,.with passionate violence — a reproach, however ^so 
entire.y lost on its object, that after many expres- 
sions of pity, she withdrew, still referring hL to the 
letter for comfort. But the letter, when she was 

WliouTbv filled 

Wiiiougnby filled every page. - Her mother, still 
confident of their engagement, and relying as warmly 
as ever on his constancy, had only been roused 
by Elinors application, to entreat from Marianne 
greater openness towards them both, and this with 
s^h toiderness towards her, such affection S 
Willoughby, and such a conviction of their future 
happiness m each other, that she wept with ao-onv 
through the whole-of it. ^ vvnu as,ony 

£ lere’ herself to determine 4 ether 

Marianne to be in London or at 
Barton, offered no counsel of her own except of 
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patience till their mothers wishes could be known ; 
and at length she obtained her sister’s consent to wait 
for that knowledge. 

Mrs. Jennings left them earlier than usual ; for she 
could not be easy till the Middletons and Palmers 
were able to grieve as much as herself ; and positively 
refusing Elinor’s offered attendance, went out alone 
for the rest of the morning. Elinor, with a very 
heavy heart, aware of the pain she was going to 
communicate, and perceiving by Marianne’s letter 
how ill she had succeeded in laying any foundation for 
it, therf sat down to write her mother an account of 
what had passed, and entreat her directions for 
the future ; while Marianne, who came into the 
drawing-room on Mrs. Jennings going away, 
remained fixed at the table where Elinor wrote, 
watching the advancement of her pen, grieving over 
her for the hardship of such a task^ and grieving still - 
more fondly over its effect op her mother. 

In this manner they had continued about a quarter 
of an hour, when Marianne, whose nerves could not 
then bear any sudden noise, startled by a rap at 
the door. • 

Who can this be?” cried Elinor. ‘‘So early 
too 1 I thought we hadh^Qn safe.” 

Marianne moved to the window. 

“ It is Colonel Brandon ! ” said she, with vexation. 

“ We are never safe from 

“ He will not come in, as Mrs. Jennings is from 
home.” 

“ I will not trust to that,” retreating to her own 
room. “A man who has nothing to do with his own 
time has no conscience in his intrusion on that of 
others.” 

The event proved her conjecture right, though it 
was founded on injustice and error, for Colonel 
Brandon did come in ; and Elinor, who was con- 
vinced that solicitude for Marianne brought him 
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thither, and who saw that solicitude in his disturh^,! 
and melancholy look, and in his anxious, thoiS brt? 
inquiry after her, could not forg-ive her Iter 
esteemingr him so lightl3^ * 

becausri’ thought rproSbSXtl'*^^^ 

I beheve it is-is to be a means of g-ivbg- comfor? ’ 
no, I must not say comfort— not oresenf 

to your sister’s 

mind. My regard for her, for vourseir fJ 
mother— will you allow me to prove it bv 

open his character further. Your tehine it 

the greatest act of friendshin thor 

Marianne. My gratitude wilf he be shown to 

by any informatifn tending to tharenTlTif 

wnfgiv': y?u Llde?'^ 

s-Daisd'. rHv^ 

^ ® of myself, I Lhevr 

wm be necessary, and it shall he o ov,., * oeiie\e, 

such a subject.” sighini Wilv ‘*1 L 
temptation to be diffu^^’ ^ ^‘“le 

He stopped a moment for Kecollectinn t-t 

with another sigh, went on. then. 
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You have probably entirely forg’otten a conversa- 
tion (it is not to be supposed that it could make any 
impiessioa on you)— a conversation between us one 
evening* at Barton Park — ^it was the evening of a 
dance -in whicli I alluded to a lady I had once 
known as resembling, in s<*me measure, your sister 
Marianne.”' 

. r answered Elinor, “ I have not forgotten 

it. He looked pleased by this remembrance, and 
added— 

am not deceived by the uncertainty, the 
partiality of tender recollection, there is a very strong 
resemblance between them, as well in mind as person 
—the same warmth of heart, the same eagerness of 
fancy and spirits. This lady was one of my nearest 
relations, an orphan from her infancy, and under the 
guardianship of my father. Our ages were nearly 
the same, and from our earliest ybars we were play- ^ 
fellows and friends. I calinot remember the time 
when I did not love Eliza ; a|id my affection for her 
as we grew up was such as, perhaps, judging from 
my present forlorn |nd cheerless gravity, you might 
think me incapable of having ever felt. Hers, for 
me, was, I believe, fervent as the attachment of your 
sister to Mr. Wiliotighby, and it was, though from 
a different cause, no less unfortunate. At seventeen 
she was lost to me for ever. She was married^ — 
married against her inclination — to my brother. Her 
fortune was large, and our family estate much en- 
cumbered. And this, I fear, is al^ that can be said 
for the conduct of one who was at once her uncle 
and guardian. My brother did not deserve her ; he 
did not even love her. I had hoped that her regard 
for me would support her under any difficulty, and for 
some time it did ; — but at last the misery of her 
Situation — for she experienced great unkindness — 
overcame all her resolution, and though she had 
promised me that nothing — but how blindly I relate 1 
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I have never told you how this was bro 
were withm a few hours of eloping- tog( 
land, The treachery, or the folly, o 
maid betrayed us. I was banished to 
a relation far distant, and she was allov 
no_ society, no amusemefit, till my fathi 

u/ depended on her forti 
and the blow was a severe one— but had 
been happy, so youngr as I then avas, , 
mus have reconciled me to it. or at I, 
not have now to lament it This, how. 
the case. My brother had no regard 
pleasures were not what they ought t 
and from the first he treated her un 
consequence of this, upon a mind so you 
so inexperienced as Mrs. Brandon’s, 
natural. She resigned herself at fir<. 
misery of her situation ; and happy hi 
she had not lived to overcome thoL n 
the remembrance of me occasioned, 
wonder that with such a husband to pr. 
stancy and without I friend ta adviL 
her (for my father lived only a few r 
and I was with my reg 
East Ipies), she should fall.? Had I 
Englpd, perhaps — but I meant to i 
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her, took her hand, pressed it and kissed it with 
g-rateful respect. _ A few minutes more of silent 

exertion enabled him to proceed with composure. 

“ It was nearly three years after this unhappy 
period before I returned to England. My first care, 
when I did arrive, was of course to seek for her ; but 
the search was as fruitless as it was melancholy. I 
could not trace her beyond her first seducer, and 
there was every reason to fear that she had removed 
from him only to sink deeper in a life of sin. Her 
legal allowance was not adequate to her fortune, nor 
sufficient for her comfortable maintenance, and I 
learned from my brother that the power of receiving it 
had been made over some months before to another 
person. He imagined, and calmly could he imagine 
it, that her extravagance and consequent distress had 
obliged her to dispose of it for some immediate relief. 
At last, however, and after I had Taeen six months in 
Eng-land, I did find her. Regard for a former servant 
of my own, who had sinc^ fallen into misfortune, 
carried me to visit him in a spunging-house, where he 
was confined for delj): ; and th^e, in the same house, 
under a similar confinement, was my unfortunate 
sister. So altered — so faded — worn down by acute 
suffering of every kind ! Hardly could I believe the 
melancholy and sickly figure before me to be the re- 
mains of the lovely, blooming, healthful girl, on whom 
I had once doted. What I endured in" so beholding 
her — but I have no right to wound your feelings by 
attempting to describe it — I have pqjned you too much 
already. That she was, to all appearance, in the last 
stage of consumption was— yes, in such a situation 
it was my greatest comfort. Life could do nothing 
for her, beyond giving time for a better preparation 
for death ; and tiiat was given. I saw her placed in 
comfortable lodgings, and under proper attendants ; 
I visited her every day during the rest of her short 
life ; I was with her in her last moments.” 
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Again he stopped to recover himself; and Elinor 
spoke her feelings in an exclamation of tender concern 
at the fate of his unfortunate friend* ■ 

“Your sister, I hope, cannot be offended,” said he 
by the resemblance I have fancied between her and 
my poor disgraced relation. Their fates, their fortunes 
cannot be the same ; and had the natural sweet 
disposition of the one been guarded by a firmer mind 
or a happier marriage, she might have been all that 

to does 

all tms lead ?■ I seem to have been distressinir vou for 

nothing. Ah! Miss Dashwood — a subject such as 
*‘f—““touched for fourteen years— it is dangerous 
to handle it at all 1 I will be more collected— more 
concise. She left to my care her only child, a little 
girl, the offspring of her first guilty connection, who 
was then about three years old. She loved the 
' child, and had alv/ays kept it with her. It was a 
valued, a precious trustrto me; and gladly would 
I have discharged it in the strictest sense, bv 
watching over her education myself, had the nature 
of our situations allovfed U ; but^I had no family, no 
home, and my little Eliza was therefore placed at 
school. I saw her there whenever I could, and after 
the death of my brother (which happened about five 
years ago, and which left to me the possession of 
*e family property), she frequently visited me at 
Delaford. I called her a distant relation ; but I am 
well aware that I have in general been suspected of 
a much nearer connection with her. It is now three 
years ago (she had just reached her fourteenth vearl 
that I removed her frotr* school, to place her under 
the care of a very respectable woman, residing in 
Dorsetehme, who had the charge of four or five other 
girls of about the same time of life ; and for two years 
I had every reason to be pleased with her situation. 
u I’fbruary, almost a twelvemonth back, 

she suddenly disappeared. I had allowed her 
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(imprudently, as it has since turned out), at her earnest 
desire, to g‘o to Bath with one of her young friends, 
who was attending her father there for his health. 

I knew him to be a very good sort of man, and I 
thought well of his daughter better than she 
deserved, for, with a most obstinate and ill-judged 
secrecy, she would tell nothing, would give no clue, 
though she certainly knew ail. He, her father, a 
well-meaning, but not a quick-sighted man, could 
really, I believe, give no information, for he had been 
generally confined to the house, while the girls were 
ranging over the town and making what acquaintance 
they chose ; and he tried to convince me, as thoroughly 
as he was convinced himself, of his daughter’s being 
entirely unconcerned in the business. In short, I 
could learn nothing but that she was gone; all the 
rest, for eight long months, was left to conjecture. 
What I thought, what 1 feared, <nay be imagined ; n 
and what I suffered too.” • 

*^Good heavens I” cried Elinor, “could it be? 
could Willoughby— — ” ** 

“The first news that reac3hed me of her,” he 
continued, “came **in a letter from herself, last 
October. It was forwarded to me from Delaford, 
and I received it on the very morning of our intended 
party "to Whitwell ; and this was the reason of my 
leaving Barton so suddenly, which I am sure must 
at the time have appeared strange to everybody, and 
which, I believe, gave offence to some. Little did 
Mr. Willoughby imagine, I suppose, when his looks 
censured me for incivility in breaking up the party, 
that I was called away to the relief of one whom he 
had made poor and miserable ; but had he known it, 
what would it have availed ? Would he have been 
less gay or less happy in the smiles of your sister ? 
No ; he had already done that which no man who can 
Teel for another would do. He had left the girl, whose 
youtli and innocence he had seduced, in a situation of 
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the utmost distress, with no creditable home, no help 
no friends, ignorant of his address ! He had left her 
promising to return : he neither returned, nor wrote’ 
nor relieved her.” ’ 

“ This is beyond everything ! ” exclaimed Elinor. 

_“_His character is q,ow before you— expensive 
dissipated, and worse than both. Knowing all this’ 
as I have now known it many weeks, guess what I 
must have felt on seeing your sister as fond of him 
as ever, and on being assured that she was to marry 
him ; guess what I must have felt for all your sakes 
When I came to you last week, and found you' alone" 
I came determined to know the truth, thouo-h 
irresolute what to do when it was known My 
behaviour must have seemed strange to you then • 
but now you_ will comprehend it. To suffer you all 
to be so deceived ; to see your sister— but what could 
' ^ S I had no hope of interfering with success: 
and sometimes I thought your sister’s influence might 
yet reclaim him. But now, after such dishonourable 
wlfat were his designs on her ? 
Whatever they may »Eave been, however, she may 
now, and hereafter she doubtffiss will, turn with 
gratitude towards her own condition, when she 
compares it with that of my poor Eliza, when she 
considers the wretched and hopeless situation of this 
poor girl, and pictures her to herself, with an affection 
for hini as strong, still as strong as her own, and with 
self-reproach, which must 
attend her throu^ life. Surely this comparison must 

iT 'iu- her own sufferings 

to be nothing. They proceed from no misconduct, 
and ^ bring no disgrace. On the contrary, ever4 
friend must be made still more her friend by them, 
^ncern for her unhappiness, and respect for her 
ortitude under it, must strengthen every attachment. 

however, in communicating 
*0 her what I have told you. You must know best 



whst will be its efTect ^ but had I not seriously and 
from my heart believed it might be of service, might 
lessen her regrets, I would not have suffered myself 
to trouble you with this account of my family 
afflictions, with a recital which may seem to have 
been intended to raise myself at the expense of 
others.” 

Elinor’s thanks followed this speech with grateful 
earnestness ; attended, too, with the assurance of her 
expecting material advantage to Marianne from the 
communication of what had passed. 

“ I have been more pained,” said she, “by her 
endeavours to acquit him than by all the rest : for it 
irritates her mind more than the most perfect con- 
viction of his unworthiness can do. Now, though 
at first she will suffer much, I am sure she will soon 
become easier. Have you,” she continued after a 
short silence, “ ever seen Mr. Willoughby since vou 
left him at Barton ? ” , 

“Yes,” he replied gravely, “once I have. One 
meeting was unavoidable.” * 

Elinor, startled by his ma«ner, looked at him 
anxiously, saying — " 

“What 1 Have you met him to- ” 

“ I could meet him in no other way. Eliza had 
confessed to me, though most reluctantly, the 
of her lover ; and when he returned to town, which 
was _ within a fortnight after myself, we met by 
appointment, he to defend, I to punish his conduct. 
We returned unwounded, and the meeting, therefore, 
never got abroad.” • 

Elinor sighed over the fancied necessity of this ; 
but to a man and a soldier she presumed not to 
censure it. 

“Such,” said Colonel Brandon, after a pause, 
“ has been the unhappy resemblance between the fate 
of mother and daughter ! and so imperfectly have 
I discharged my trust 1 ” 
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“ Is she still in town ? ” 

“ No ; as soon as she recovered from her lyine-in 
for I found her near her delivery, I removed her and 
her child into the country, and there she remains ” 
Recollecting- soon afterwards that he was probably 
dividing Elinor from her^ister, he put an end to his 
visit, receiving from her again the same grateful 

acknowledgments, and leaving her full of compassion 
and esteem for him. v.“*pd!.sion 
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conversation were 
repeated by Miss Dashwood to her sister, as they very 
soon were, their effect on her was entirely such as tile 
former had hoped to see. Not that MariaLe appeared 

' of it, for she listened 

the most steady and submissive attention^ 
made neither objection nor remark ^ 

vi„dl««o. of WiUous;*,y, a,Ts"e^e5“"tt Ey 

rtmJh impossible. But 

though this behaviour assured Elinor fhat the mn 

Sf ho™ toler 

her fn ®^tisfaction the effect of it, in 

Sued in “her he 

called, in her speaking to him, even voluntarily 

speaking, with a kind of compassionate respect ■ and 

oerore, she did not see her less wretched. Her mind 
did become settled, but it was settled in a io”mv 
dejection. She felt the loss of Willoughby’s character 
yet more heavily than she had felt the loss of his 

the miseS ofth2°“ o«-tion of Miss Williams, 

me misery of that poor girl, and the doubt of what 

his designs might once have been on herself preved 

S 01.0 oE.K 

ring herselt to speak of what she felt, even to 



To give the feelings or the language of Mrs. 
Dashwood on receiving and answering Elinor’s letter 
would be only to give a repetition of what her 
daughter had already felt and said : of a disappointment 
hardly less painful than Marianne’s, and an indigna- 
tion even greater than Elinor’s. Long letters from 
her, q,uickly succeeding each other, arrived to tell 
all that she had suffered and thought ; to express her 
anxious solicitude for Marianne, and entreat she 
would bear up with fortitude under this misfortune. 
Bad, indeed, must the nature of Marianne’s afSiction 
be, when her niother could talk of fortitude ! Mortify- 
ing and humiliating must be the origin of those 
regrets, which she could wish her not to indulge ! 

Against the interest of her own individual comfort, 
Mrs. Dashwood had determined that it would be 
better for Marianne to be "anywhere at that time 
than at Barton, where everything within her view 
would be bringing "back the past in the strongest 
and most afflicting manner, by constantly placing 
Willoughby before her, such as she had always seen 
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in town as in the country, since his acquaintance must 
now be dropped by all who called themselves her 
friends. Design could never bring them in each 
other’s way ; negligence could never leave them 
exposed to a surprise; and chance had less in its 
favour in the crowd of ^.London than even in the 
retirement of Barton, where it might force him before 
her while paying that visit at Ailenham on his 
marriage, which Mrs. Dashwood, from foreseeing at 
first as a probable event, had brought herself to expect 
as a certain one. 

She had yet another reason for wishing her cfiildren 
to remain \yhere they were ; a letter from her son-in- 
law had told her that he and his wife were to be in 
town before the middle of February, and she judged 
It right that they should sometimes see their brother 

Marianne had promised to be guided by her mother’s 
c opinion, and she submitted to it, therefore, without 
opposition, though it proved perfectly dilferent from 
what she wished and expected, though she felt it to 
be entirely wrong, formeo on mistaken grounds, and 
that by requiring herslonger continuance in London 
It deprived her pf the only possiBle alleviation of her 
wretchedness, the personal sympathy of her mother, 
and doomed her to such society and such scenes as 
mi^t prevent her ever knowing a moment’s rest. 

But It was a matter of great consolation to her that 
what brought evil to herself would bring good to her 
sister i and Elinor, on the other hand, suspecting that 
It would not be in her power to avoid Edward entirely 
comforted herself By thinking that though their longer 

stay would therefore militate against her own happi- 
ness, ^ it would be better for Marianne than an 
immediate return into Devonshire. 

; her sister from ever 

hearing Willoughby s name mentioned was not thrown 
away. : Manaaane,' though without knowing it herself 
reaped all its advantage^ for neither Mrf Jennings,’ 
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nor Sir John, nor even Mrs. Palmer herself, ever 
spoke ot him before her. Elinor wished that the 
same forbearance could have extended towards 
herself, but that was impossible, and she was 
obliged to listen day after day to the indignation 
of them all. ^ 

Sir John could not have thought it possible. “A 
man of whom he had always had such reason to thinlr 
well ! Such a good-natured fellow ! He did not 
believe there was a bolder rider in England 1 It was 
an unaccountable business. He wished him at the 
devil with all his heart. He would not speak another 
word to him, meet him where he might, for all the 
world I No, not if it were to be by the side of Barton 
covert, and they were kept waiting for two hours 
together. Such a scoundrel of a fellow ! Such a 
deceitful dog! It was only the last time they met 
that he had offered him one of Folly’s puppies ! and ■* 
this was the end of it ! ” » 

Mrs. Palmer, in her wav, was equally angry. 

“ She was determined to 'drop his acquaintance 
immediately, and she was veryT.thankful that she had 
never been acquainfed with him at all. She wished 
with all her heart Combe Magna was not so near 
Cleveland ; but it did not signify, for it was a great 
deal too far off to visit ; she hated him so much that 
she was resolved never to mention his name again, 
and she should tell everybody she saw how good-for- 
nothing he was.” 

The rest of Mrs. Palmer’s sympathy was shown in 
procuring all the particulars in Ber power of the 
approaching marriage, and communicating them to 
Elinor. She_ could soon tell at what coachmaker’s 
the new carriage was building, by what painter Mr. 
Willoughby’s portrait was drawn, . and at what 
warehouse Miss Grey’s clothes might be seen. 

The calm and polite unconcern of Lady Middleton 
on the occasion was a happy relief to Elinor’s spirits. 
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oppressed as they often were by the clamorous kind- 
ness of the others. It was a great comfort to her to 
be sure of excitingf no interest in one person at least 
among their circle of friends : a great comfort to 
know that there was one who would meet her without 
feeling any curiosity after particulars, or any anxiety 
for her sister’s health. 

_ Every qualification is raised at times, by the 
circumstances of the moment, to more than its real 

value ; and she was sometimes worried down by 
officious condolence to rate gfood breeding* more 
indispensable to comfort than good nature. 

Lady Middleton expressed her sense of the affair 
about once every day, or twice, if the subject occurred 
very often, by saying, /Mt is very shocking indeed ! 
and by the means of this continual, though gentle 
^ vent, was able not only to see the Misses Dashwood 
from the first witholit the smallest emotion, but very 
soon to see them withoutf recollecting a word of the 
matter; and having tl|us supported the dignity of 
her own sex, and spoken her decided censure of what 
was wrong in the othe?, she thought herself at liberty 
to attend to the interest of her own assemblies, and 
therefore determined (though rather against the 
opinion of Sir John), as Mrs. Willoughby would at 
once be a woman of elegance and fortune, to leave 
her card with her as soon as she married. 

Colonel Brandon’s delicate unobtrusive inquiries 
were never unwelcome to Miss Dashwood. He had 
abundantly earnetj the privilege of intimate discussion 
of her sisters disappointment by the friendly zeal 
with which he had endeavoured to soften it, and they 
always conversed with confidence. His chief reward 
for the painful exertion of disclosing past sorrows 
and present humiliations was given in the pitying eye 
with which Marianne sometimes observed him, and the 
.f|0tlene.^s of „her voice whenever (though it did not 
happen) she was obliged, or could oblige herself 
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to speak to him. These assured him that his exertion 
bad produced an increase of good-will towards him- 
self, and these gave Elinor hopes of its being further 
augmented hereafter; but Mrs. Jennings, who knew 
nothing of all this— who knew only that the Colonel 
continued as grave as ever,.and that she could never 
prevail on him to make the offer himself, nor com- 
mission her to make it for him — began at the end of 
two days to think that, instead of Midsummer, they 
would not be married till Michaelmas, and by the 
end of, a week that it would not be a match at all. 
The good understanding between the Colonel and 
Miss Dashw'ood seemed rather to declare that the 
honours of the mulberrj'-tree, the canal, and the yew 
arbour, would all be made over to her ; and Mrs. 
Jennings had for some time ceased to think at all of 
Mr. Ferrars. 

Early in February, within a fortnight from the 
receipt of Willoughby’s letter, Elinor had the painful 
office of informing her sister that he was married. 
She had taken care to have the intelligence conveyed 
to herself as soon as it was kncwn that the ceremony 
was over, as she w& desirous that Marianne should 
not receive the first notice of it from the public 
papers, which she saw her eagerly examining every 
morning. 

She received the news with resolute composure; 
made no observation on it, and at first shed no 
tears ; but after a short time they would burst out, 
and for the rest of the day she was in a state hardly 
less pitiable than when she first learned to expect 
the event. 

The Willoughbys left town as soon as they were 
married ; and Elinor now hoped, as there could be 
no danger of her seeing either of them, to prevail 
on her sister, who had never yet left the house 
since the blow first fell, to go out again by degrees 
as she had done before. 
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About this time the two Misses Steele, lately 
arrived at their cousin’s house in Bartlett’s Build- 
ings, Holborn, presented themselves again before 
their more grand relations in Conduit and Berkeley 
Streets, and were welcomed by them all with g-reat 
cordiality. r ^ 

Elinor only was sorry to see them. Their presence 
always gave her pain, and she hardly knew how to 
make a very gracious return to the overpowering' 
delight of Lucy in finding her still in town. 

“I should have been quite disappointed i£ I had 
not found you here sitl/," said she repeatedly, with 
a strong emphasis on the word. “But I always 
thought I should. I was almost sure vou wonlft 


me stage, 1 assure you,” replied Miss 
exultation; “we came post all 
Id had a very smart beau to attend us 
was coming to town, and so we thought 
urn in a post-chaise; and he behaved 
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_ “There now,” said Miss Steele, affectedly simper- 
ing; “everybody laughs at me so about the doctor, 
and I cannot think wny. My cousins say thev are 
sure I have made a conquest ; but for my part I 
declare I never think about him from one hour’s 
end to another. ‘ Lord ! Ihere comes your beau 
Nancy,’ niy cousin said t’other day, when she saw 
him crossing the street to the house. ‘ Mv bean 
indeed!’ said I— ‘ I cannot think who you^mean’ 
The doctor is no beau of mine. 

^ “ A>», ay, that is very pretty talking— but it won’t 
do — the doctor is the mail, i see.” 

“ No, indeed ! ” replied her cousin, with affected 
earnestness, ‘‘and I beg you will contradict it. if 
you ever hear it talked of,” 

Mrs. Jennings directly gave her the gratifvincr 
assurance that she certainly woyld not, and Miss , 
Steele was made compIetely;,happy. 

“ I suppose you will go and stay with your brother 
and sister. Miss Dashwood? when they come lo 
town, ’ said Lucy, returning, , after a cessation of 
hostile hints, to the oharge. 

“No, I do not think we shall.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say you will.” 

Elinor would not humour her by further opposition. 

“What a charming thing it is that Mrs. Dashwood 
can spare you so Ipng a time together ! ” 

a time, indeed ! ” interposed Mrs. Jennings. 

VVhy, their visit is but just begun I ” 

Lucy was silenced. . 

“ I am sorry we cannot see your sister. Miss 
Dashwood, said Miss Steele. ** I am sorry she is 
not well ; ” for Marianne had left the room on their 
arrival. 

“You are very good. My sister will be equally 
sorry to miss the pleasure of seeing you ; but she has 
been very much plagued lately with nervous headaches, 
which make her unfit for company or conversation.” 


I 
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“Oh, dear, that is a great pity! but such 
friends as Lucy and me !— I think she might see 
and I am sure we would not speak a word.” 

Elinor, with great civility declined the propos 
“ Her sister was perhaps laid down upon the b 
or in her dressing-gowtf, and therefore not able 
come to them.” 

Oh, if that s all,’^ cried Miss Steele, “we can i 
as well go and see ^ 
^ Elinor began to find this impertinence too much 
her temper ; but she was saved the trouble of cbecki 
It by Lucy’s sharp reprimand, which now, as on ma 
occasions, though it did not give much sweetness 
the manners of one sister, was of advantage 
govei'iiing those of the other. “ 


aim xvirs. Jennmgs_ one morning for half an hour, 
ahe expressly conditioned, however, for paving no 
visits, and would not do more than accompany them 
to Grays m Sackville Street, where Elinor was 
carrying on a negotiation for the exchange of a 

lew oid“fashion^d jewels of her mother. 

When they stopped at the door, Mrs. Jennings 
recollected that there was a lady at the other end of 
the street on whom she ought to call ; and as she had 
no business at Gray’s, it was resolved that while her 
young friends transacted theirs she should pay her 
Visit, and return for them. ^ ■ 

On ascending the stairs, the Misses Dashwood found 
so many people before them in the room that there 
was not a person at liberty to attend to their orders ; 
and they were obliged to wait. All that could be 
done was to sit down at that end of the counter 
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which seemed to promise the quickest succession; 
one g-entleman pn!^ was standing there, and it is 
probable that Elmor was not without hopes of excit- 
ing his politeness to a quicker despatch. But the 
correctness of his eye, and the delicacy of his taste, 
proved to be beyond his politeness. He was giving 
orders Tor a toothpick-case for himself, and till its 
size, shape, and ornaments were determined- — all of 
xvhicii, after examining' and debating for a quarter of 
an hour over every toothpick-case in the shop, were 
finally arranged by his own inventive fancy — he had 
no leisure to bestow any other attention on the two 
ladies than what was comprised in three or four very 
broad stares ; a kind of notice which served to imprint 
on Elinor the remembrance of a person and face of 
strong, natural, sterling insignificance, though adorned 
in the first style of fashion. 

Marianne was spared from the troublesome feeling 
of contempt and resentment on this impertinent 
examination of their features, and on the puppyism 
of his manner in deciding on’all the different horrors 
of the^ different toothpick -cases presented to his 
inspection, by remaining unconscious of it all ; for 
she was as well able to collect her thoughts within 
herself, and be as ignorant of what was passing 
around her in Mr. Gray’s shop, as in her own bedroom. 

At last the affair was decided. The ivory, the gold, 
and the pearls all received their appointment, and the 
gentleman having named the last day on which his 
existence could be continued without the possession 
of a toothpick-case, drew on his glo'^es with leisurely 
care, and bestowing another glance on the Misses 
Dashwood, but such a one as seemed rather to 
demand than express admiration, walked off with a 
happy air of real conceit and affected indifference. 

Elinor lost no time in bringing Her business for- 
ward, and was on the point of concluding it when 
another gentleman presented himself at her side. She 
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turned her eyes towards his face, and found him with 
some surprise to be ber brother. 

Their affection and pleasure in meeting* was iust 
enough to make a very creditable appearance in Mr. 
Grays shop. John Dash wood was really far from 
bemg sorry to see his sisters again ; it rather gave 
tnem satisfaction ; and his inquiries after their mother 
were respectful and attentive. 

two days^°”'*'^ he and Fanny had been in town 

very much to call upon you yesterdav,” 
said but It was impossible, for we were obh'e-ed to 
take Harry to see the wild beasts at Exeter ExchWe 
and we spent the rest of the day with Mrs. Ferrars.’ 
Hariy was vastly pleased. This morning' 1 had fully 
intended to call on you, if I could possibly find a 
spare half-hour, but one has always so much to do on 
, first coming to to^n 1 I am come here to bespeak 
Fanny a seal. But to-n^orrow I think I shalLcer- 
lainly be able to call m Berkeley Street, and be 
introduced to your friexd, Mrs. Jennings. I under- 

'^ery good fortune. And the 
M ddletons too— you must introduce me to them. As 
iny mother-in-law s relations, I shall be happy to 
sho\v them every respect. They are excellent 
”®Jfl\h°urs to you in the country, I understand.” 

,, . ■‘^; 7 ?®hent indeed. Their attention to our comfort 
can express!” particular, is more than I 

‘‘1 am extremely glad to hear it, upon my word • 
extremely glad indeed. But so it ought to be • the-v 
arepeop e of large fortune, they are related to’ you^ 
and civility and accommodation that can serve to 

^Scted°“^An!l“^*'°“ pleasant might be reasonably 
expected. And so you are most comfortably settled 
m your nttle cottage, and want for nothing. ^Edward 
brought us a most charming account of the place • the 
mpst complete thing of; its kind, he said.^that ever 
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was, and you all seemed to enjoy it beyond anythin^-. 
It was a great satisfaction to us to hear it, I assume 

you/ 

Elinor did feel a little ashamed of her brother, and 
was not sorry to be spared the necessity of answering 
him by the arrival of Mrs Jennings’s servant, whS 
came to tell her that his mistress waited for them at 

the door* 

Mr. Dashwood^ attended them downstairs, was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Jennings at the door of her carriae-e 
and, repeating his hope of being able to call on them 

the next' day, took leave. 

His visit was duly paid. He came with a pretence 
at an apology from their sister-in-law for not coming 
too ; but she was so much engaged with her mother, 
that really she had no leisure for going anywhere.” 
Mrs. Jennings, however, assured him directly that she 
should not stand upon ceremony, , for they were all 
cousins, or sornething like it, ^nd she should certainly 
wait on Mrs. John Dashwood very soon, and bring 
her sisters to see her. His manners to them, though 
calm were perfectly kind ; to *drs. Jennings, most 
attentively civil ; andmn Colonel Brandon’s coming in 
soon after himself, he eyed him with a curiositv which 
seemed to say that he only wanted to know him to be 
rich to be equally civil to him. 

Mter staying with them half an hour, he asked 
Elinor to walk with him to Conduit Street, and in- 
troduce him to Sir John and Lady Middleton. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and she readily con- 
sented. As soon as they were out of the house his 
inquiries began. 

“Who is Colonel Brandon? Is he a man of 
fortune? 

yVts; he has a very good property in Dorset- 
shire. 

am glad of it. He seems a most geatleman-like 
man, and I think, Hlinor, I may congratulate you on 
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the prospect of a very respectable establishment in 
life.” 

“Me, brother — what do you mean ? ” 

“ He likes you. I observed him narrowly, and 
am convinced of it. What is the amount of his 
fortune?” 

I believe about two thousand a year.” 

“ Two thousand a year ! ” and then, working himself 
up to a pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, 
“ Elinor, I wish with all my heart it were twice as 
much, for your sake.” 

“Indeed I believe you,” replied Elinor, “but I am 
very sure that Colonel Brandon has not the smallest 
wish of marrying me.” 

“You are mistaken, Elinor; you are very much 
mistaken. A very little trouble on your side secures 
him. Perhaps just at present he may be undecided ; 
the smallness of your fortune may make him hang 
back ; his friends may aH advise him against it. But 
some of those little attentions and encouragements 
which ladies can so easily give will fix him, in spite 
of himselfi And thfcre can be no reason why you 
should not try for him. It is n5t to be supposed that 
any prior attachment on your side — in short, you 
know as to an attachment of that kind, it is quite 
out of the question, the objections are insurmountable 
—you have too much sense not to see all that. 
Colonel Brandon must be the man ; and no civility 
shall be wanting on my part to make him pleased 
with you and your family. It is a match that must 
give universal satisfaction. In short, it is a kind of 
thing that ”— lowering his voice to an important 
whisper—" will be exceedingly welcome to all parties.” 
Recollecting himself, however, he added, “That is, I 
mean to say— your friends are all truly anxious to see 
you well settled, Fanny particularly, for she has your 
In««wo« vteiy much at heart, I assure you. And her 
toother toof, . Mrs. Ferrars, a very good - natured 
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woman, I am sura it would give her great pleasure— 

she said as much the other day.**' 

Elinor would not vouchsafe any answer. 

‘‘It would be something* remarkable, now, he 
continued, something droll, if Fanny should have a 
brother and I a sister settling^at the same time. And 
yet it is not very unlikely.** 

“ Is Mr. Edward Ferrars/* said Elinor with resolu- 
tion, going to be married ?**- 
“ It is^not actually settled, but there is such a thing 
in agitation. He has a most excellent mother. Mrs. 
Ferrarsp with the utmost liberality, will come forward 
and settle on him a thousand a year if the match 
takes place. The lady is the Honourable Miss 
Morton, only daughter of the late Lord Morton, with 
thirty thousand pounds— a very desirable connection 
on both sides, and I have not a doubt of its taking 
place in time. A thousand a year is a great deal for 
a mother to give away, to j^nake over for ever ; but 
Mrs. Ferrars has a noble spirit To give you another 
instance of her liberality, the Mother day, as soon as 
we came to town, aware that fmoney could not be 
very plenty with us jh^t now, she put bank-notes into 
Fanny’s hands to the amount of two hundred pounds. 
And extremely acceptable it is, for we must live at a 
great expense while we are here.** 

He paused for her assent and compassion ; and she 
forced herself to say — 

“Your expenses both in town and country must 
certainly be considerable, but your income is a large 
one.” 

“ Not so large, I dare say, as many people suppose. 

I do not mean to complain, however ; it is undoubtedly 
a comfortable one, and I hope, will in time be better. 
The enclosure of Norland Common, now carrying on, 
is a most serious drain. And then I have made a 
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Gibson used to live. The land was so veiy desirable 
for me in every respect, so immediately adioinino- mv 
own property, that I felt it my duty to buy it I 
could not have answered it to my conscience to" let 
it fall into any other hands. A man must pay for 
his convenience, and if. cost me a vast deal of 
money. ^ 

' wor A ** Intrinsically 

“ Why, I hope not that. I might have sold it 
again, the next day, for more than I gave : but with 
regard to the purchase-money, I might have been 
very unfortunate indeed ; for the stocks were at 
foat time so low, that if I had not happened to have 
.1 tn® necessary sum in my banker’s hands, I must have 
sold out to very great loss.” 

Elinor could only smile. 

^ u A inevitable expenses, too, we have 

had on first coming to Norland. Our respected 
know, bequeathed all the Stanhill 
. effects that remained at Norland (and very valuable 
yo"*' Mother. Far be it from me to 
, repine at his doing so ; he had an undoubted right to 
4 dispose of his own property as he chose. But, in 
i consequence of it, we have been obliged to make 
■i;,.Jnrge purchases of linen, china, etc., to supply the 
pfoce of what was taken away. You may guess 
a ter dl these expenses, how very far we must be 
Si?neS*i^ acceptable Mrs. Ferrars’s 

ri,*' Elinor; “and, assisted by her 
liberality, I hope you may yet live to be in^easy 
circumstances, 

Another s^ear or two may do much towards it,” 
he ^r^ely replied; “but, however, there is still a 
great deal to be done. There is not a stone laid of 

; ® greenhouse, and nothing but the plan of the 

• flower-garden marked out.^*' ^ « pian or tne 
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“ Where is the greenhouse to be ? 

“Upon the knoll behind the house. The old 
walnut-trees are all come down to make room for it. 
It will be a very fine object from many parts of the 
park, and the flower-garden will slooe down iust 
before it, and be exceedingly pretty. We have 

rrew in patches 

Elinor kept her concern and her censure to herself 
and was very thankful that Marianne was not present 
to share the provocation. 

Haviug now said enough to make his poverty clear 
and to do away the necessity of buying a pair cf 
earrings /or each of his sisters in his next visit at 
Grays, his thoughts took a cheerfuller turn, and he 

“She seems a most valuable woman, indeed. Her 
house, her style of living, gll bespeak an exceeding 
good income ; aud it is an acquaintance that has not 
only been of great use to ySu hitherto, but in the 
end may prove materially advantageous. Her inviting 
you to town is certainly a vast thing in your favour ; 
and, indeed, it speaks altogether so great a regard for 
you,-that in all probability when she dies you will not 

^ great deal, to leave.” ' 

Nothing at all, I should rather suppose ; for she 
has only ^ her furniture, which will descend to her 
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by her taking so much notice of you, and treating you 
in this kind of way, she has given you a sort of claim 
on her future consideration which a conscientious 
woman would not disregard. Nothing can be kinder 
than her behaviour ; and she can hardly do all this 
without being aware of ^the expectation she raises.” 

“But she raises none in those most concerned. 
Indeed, brother, your anxiety for our welfare and 
prosperity carries you too far. ” 

“ Why, to be sure,” said he, seeming to recollect 
himself, “people have little, have very little in their 
power. But, my dear Elinor, what is the matter with 
Marianne? She looks very unweU, has lost her 
colour, and is grown quite thin. Is she ill ? ” 

‘‘She is not well; she has had a nervous com- 
plaint on her for several weeks.” 

“ I sorry for that. At her time of life, anything- 
of an illness desti^oys the bloom for ever I Hers has 
been a very short onej, She was as handsome a 
girl last September as any I ever saw, and as likely 
to attract the men. ''There was something in her 
style of beauty tc^ please them particularly* I 
remember Fanny used to say Chat she would marry 
sooner and better than you did ; not but what she is 
exceedingly fond ofjr^^^but so it happened to strike 
V mistaken, however. I question 

whether Marianne now will marry a man worth more 
than five or six hundred a year at the utmost, and I 
mn very^ much deceived if you do not do better 
Dorsetshire ! 1 know very little of Dorsetshire, but] 
my dear Elinor, -"I shall be exceedingly glad to know- 
more of it ; and I think I can answer for your having 
h anny and myself among the earliest and best pleased 
of your visitors,” ^ 

Elinor tried very seriously to convince him that 
there was no likelihood of her marrying Colonel 
Brandon ; but it was an expectation of too much 
pleasure to himself to be relinquished, and w'lc 
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really resolved on seeking an intimacy with that 
gentleman, and promoting the marriage by every 
possible attention. He had just compunction enough 
for having done_ nothing for his sisters himself to be 
exceedingly anxious that everybody else should do a 
pat deal ; and an offer fro;p Colonel Brandon, or a 
legacy from Mrs. Jennings, was the easiest means of 
atoning for his own neglect. 

They were lucky enough to find Lady Middleton at 

before their visit ended. 
Abundance of civilities passed on all sides. Sir John 
j was ready to like anybody, and though Mr. Dashwood 
^ did not seem to know much about horses, he soon set 
him down as a very good-natured fellow ; while Lady 
I Middleton saw enough of fashion in his appearance 

I to think his acquaintance worth having; and Mr. 

I Dashwood went away delighted with both. 

I “ I shall have a charming aceount to carry to » 

back with his sister. 

* Lady Middleton is really a most elegant woman! 

I Such a woman as I am sure* Fanny will be glad to 

I know. And Mrs. Jennings toe, an exceeding well- 

! behaved woman, tilough not so elegant as her 

j daughter. Your sister need not have any scruple even 

. of visiting her, which, to say the truth, had been a 
1 little the case, and very naturally ; for we only knew 

( that Mrs. Jennings was the widow of a man who had 
got all his money in a low way ; and Fanny and Mrs. 
Ferrars were both strongly prepossessed that she nor 
her daughters were such kind of women as Fanny 
would like to associate with. But*now I can carry 
her a most satisfactory account of both.” 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 

Mrs. Joiin Dashwood had so much confidence in her 
husband s judgment that she ^vaited the very next 
day both on Mrs. Jennings and her daughter : and her 
confidence was rewarded by finding even the former 
even the woman with whom her sisters were stavine-' 
no means_ unworthy her notice ; and as for Lady 
vliddleton, she found her one of the most charmins- 
women in the world I ^ 

Lady Middleton was equally pleased wittf Mrs 
Dashwood. ^There was a kind of cold-hearted selfish- 
ness on both sides, which mutually attracted them • 
and they sympathised with each other in an insipid 

and to A.t' she appeared nothing more than a ffie 
proud-lookmg woman.of uncordill address, who met 
her husband’s sisters withour any affection fnd 
almost without having anything to say to thein • for 
of the quarter of an hour bfstowed on Berkeley 

minutes and a half in 

.^Elinor wanted very much to know, though she did 
not choose to ask, whether Edward wks thenL tmvn • 
but nothing would have induced Fanny voluntardv to 
mention fiis namenbefore her, till able to tSer thlt 

in Miss Morton was resolved on or 

till her husbands expectations on Colonel Brandon 
were answered ; because she believed them sm Z 
very much attached to each other that they coSw not 

anis ontv^i; 

^iitelhg-ence, however, which she 
wouxd not give soon flowed from another quarter! 
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Lucy came very shortly to claim Elinor’s compassion 
on being unable to see Edward, though he had arrived 
in town with Mr. and Mrs. Dash wood. He dared not 
come to Barlett’s Buildings for fear of detection, and 
though their mutual impatience to meet was not to be 
told, they could do nothing a# present but write. 

Edward assured them himself of his being in town 
within a very short time, by twice calling in Berkeley 
Street. Twice was his card found on the table when 
they returned from their morning’s engagements 
Elinor was pleased that he had called, and still more 
pleased that she had missed him. 

The DashWoods were so prodigiously delio-hted 
with the Middletons, that though not much in the 
habit of giving anything, they determined to give 
them a dinner, and soon after their accjuaintance 
began, invited them to dine in Harley Street, where 
they had taken a very good house for three months. 
Their sisters and Mrs. Jenniags were invited likewise 
and John Dash wood was careful to secure Colonel 
Brandon, who, always glad !o be where the Misses 
Dashwood were, received his» eager civilities with 
some surprise, but Auch more pleasure. They were 
to meet Mrs. Ferrars ; but Elinor could hot learn 
whether her sons were to be of the party. The ex- 
pectation of seeing her, however, was enough to 
make her interested in the engagement ; for thouo-h 
she could now meet Edward’s mother without that 
strong anxiety which had once promised to attend 
such an introduction, though she could now see with 
perfect indifference, as to her opinJbn of herself, her 
desire of being in company with Mrs. Ferrars, her 
curiosity to know what she was like, was as lively 
as ever. 

The interest with which she thus anticipated the 
party was soon afterwards increased, more powerfully 
than pleasantly, by her hearing that the Misses Steele 
were also to be at it. 
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So well had they recommended themselves to Lady 
Middleton, so agreeable had their assiduities made 
them to her, that though Lucy was scarcely eleo'ant 
and her sister not even genteel, she was as ready as 
Sir John to ask them to spend a week or two in 
Conduit Street ; and it^happened to be particularly 
convenient to the Misses Steele, as soon as the Dash- 
wood s invitation was known, that their visit should 

begin a few days before the party took place. 

Their claims on the notice of Mrs. John Dashwood 

f’leces of the gentleman who for many years 

had had the care of her brother, might not ha 4 done 

much, however, towards procuring them seats at her 

table , but as Lady Middleton’s guests, they must be 

welcome ; and Lucy, who had long wanted to be 

personally known to the family, to have a nearer 

view of their characters and her own difficulties, and 

" opportunity of endeavouring to please 

them, had seldom been happier in her life than she 

was on recemng Mrs. John Dashwood’s card 

. On Elinor its effect Was very different. She beo-an 

^mediately to detemine that Edward, who fivS 

with his mother, must be asked; as his mother was 

and to see him fot 

S LnCTf”shf?arri!^ company 

or ^ucy I She hardly knew how she could bear it I 

apprehensions, perhaps, were not founded 

fhZ Zf° all on truth 

They were reheved, however, not by her own recoller 

bon, but by the good-will of Lucy, who believed herself 

her^&af Fd°^ a Severe disappointment when she told 
her that Edward certainly would not be in Harlev 
Street on Tuesday, and even hoped to be carrvinl^ 
the pain still further by persuadine' her thnf Fo ^ 
kept away by that extreme affection for herself wmS 
he could not conceal when they were togeSr. 

The important Tuesday came that wj^ to introdnre 
he two young ladies to this formidable mother-in-law! 
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me, dear Miss Dashwood!”. said Lucy, as 
they walked up the stairs together— for the Middletons 
arrived so directly after Mrs. Jennings, that they all 
followed the servant at the same time — ‘‘There is 
nobody here but you that can feel for me, I declare 
I can hardly stand. Good gracious I In a moment 
I shall see the person that all my happiness depends 
on— that, is to be my mother ! ” 

Elinor could have given her immediate relief by 
suggesting the possibility of its being Miss Morton's 
mother* rather than her own, whom they were about 
to behold ; but instead of doing that she assured her, 
and with great sincerity, that she did pity her — to 
the utter amazement of Lucy, who, though really 
uncomfortable herself, hoped at least to be an object 
of irrepressible envy to Elinor. 

Mrs. Ferrars was a little thin woman, upright, even 
to formality, in her figure, and seritius, even to sour- 
ness, in her aspect. Her Complexion was sallow ; 
and her features small, withoi^: beauty, and naturally 
without expression I but a lucky contraction of the 
brow bad rescued hei* countenafice from the disgrace 
of insipidity, by giving it the strong characters of pride 
and ill nature. She was not a woman of many words 
for, unlike people in general, she proportioned them 
to the number of her ideas ,• and of the few syllables 
that did escape her, not one fell to the share of Miss 
Dash wood, whom she eyed with the spirited deter- 
mination of disliking her at all events, 

Elinor could not now be made unhappy by this 
behaviour, A few months ago it would have hurt 
her exceedingly ; but it was not in Mrs. Ferrars’s 
power to distress her by it now — arid the difference 
of her manners to th^ Misses Steele- — a difference which 
seemed purposely made to humble her more — only 
amused her. She could not but smile to see the 
graciourmess of both mother and daughter towards the 
very per son — for Lucy was particularly distinguished 
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— whom of all others, had they known as much 
as she did, they would have been most anxioS 
to mortify; while slie herself, who had comparativelv 
no power to wound them, sat pointedly slighted bv 

both. But while she smiled at graciouLess" so niiV 
applied, she could not bpt reflect on the mean-spirited 
folly from which it sprung, nor observe the studied 
attentions with_ which the Misses Steele courted fts 
continuance, without thoroughly despising them all 

Lucy was all exultation on beine so hononr^w, 
distinguished ; and Miss Steele waSted only to £ 
teased about Dr. Davies to be perfectly happyf ® 

The dinner was a grand one, the servants were 
numerous, and everything* bespoke the 
inclination for show, and the master’s ability to su Jort 
t. In spite of the improvements and additions whirh 
r were making to the Norland estate, and in spke^? £ 
owner having once been within some thousand nnnna 
of being obliged to sell out at a Io« ^ 

any symptom of that fndigence which he had S 
to infer from it ;-noiipoverty of any kind exceS nf 
conversation, appeared — but there the rlofio- 
.onsiderabl. fS,,. D,.,f:'Xad“;ot“53.To S 

S«U ''“""S'i “I* h's wife had 

Stiu less. But there was no peculiar disgrace in this 
tor it was very much the case with the chief nf 

whi,h 
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Harry Dashwood and Lady Middleton’s second son 
William, who were nearly of the same age. 

Had both the children been there, the affair might 
have been determined too easily by measuring theni at 
once; but as Harry only was present, it was all con- 
jectural assertion on both siies, and everybody had 
a right to be equally positive in their opinion, and to 
repeat it over and over again as often as they liked. 

The parties stood thus : 

The two mothers, though each really convinced 
that he« own son was the tallest, politely decided in 
favour of the other. 

The two grandmothers, with not less partiality, 
but more sincerity, were equally earnest in support of 
their own descendant. 

Lucy, who was hardly less anxious to please one 
parent than the other, thought the boys were both 
remarkably tali for their age, and £ould not conceive 
that there could be the smallest difference in the world 
between them ; and Miss Sjeele, with yet greater 
address, gave it, as fast as she could, in favour of 
each. * . m . 

Elinor, having once delivered her opinion on 
William’s side, by which she offended Mrs. Ferrars, 
and Fanny still more, did not see the necessity of 
enforcing it by any further assertion ; and Marianne, 
when called on for hers, offended them all by declaring 
that she had no opinion to give, as she had never 
thought about it. 

Before her removing from Norland, Elinor had 
painted a very pretty pair of screens for her sister-in- 
law, which being now just mounted and brought home, 
ornamented her present drawing-room ; and these 
screens catching the eye of John Dash wood on his 
following the other gentlemen into the room, were 
officiously handed by him to Colonel Brandon for his 
admiration. 

“These are done by my eldest sister,” said he; 
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“and you, as a man of taste, will, I dare sov 
pleased with them. I do not know whether you^ever 
happened to see any of her performances before but 
f general reckoned to draw extremely well.” 
the Colonel, though disclaiming all pretensionc t.^ 
connoisseurship, warmly admired the screens, as he 
would have done anything painted by Miss Dash 
wood ; and the curiosity of the others being of c6uSe 
excited, they were handed round for general insnS 
tion. Mrs. Ferrars, not aware of their being Elinor’s 

work, particularly requested to look at them ; and 

after they had received the ffratifyine- testimnn,. ” r 
approbation, Fanny presented tL^ 
f mother, considerately informing her at the same 
time that they wep done by Miss DaSliwood. 

^ Hum, said Mrs. Ferrars; ‘‘very orettv ” anrt 

‘o 

thouglit for a moment that her 
m^other had been quite .rude enough— for, colourino- a 
little, she immediately said— “ oiounng a 

are something in Miss Morton’s 
ipdeedi But redoes everything 

gre^p?pIeTs:drh"£^ 

iTharnoVLTSTtL"^ 
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What is Miss Morton to us? Who knows, or who 
cares, for her? li is Elinor of whom we think and 
speak.” 

And so saying-, she took the screens out of her 
sister-in-law’s hands, to admire them herself as they 
ought to be admired, , ■ 

Mrs. Ferrars looked exceedingly angry, and, draw- 
ing herself up more stiffly than ever, pronounced in 
retort this bitter philippic Miss Morton is Lord 
Morton’s daughter.” 

Fann^ looked very angry too, and her husband was 
all in a fright at his sister’s audacity. Elinor was 
much more hurt by Marianne’s warmth than she had 
been by what produced it ; but Colonel Brandon’s eyes, 
as they were fixed on Marianne, declared that he noticed 
only what was amiable in it ; the affectionate heart 
which could not bear to see a sister slighted on the 
smallest point • 

^ Marianne’s feelings did not stop here. The cold 
insolence of Mrs. Ferrars’s general behaviour to her 
sister seemed to her to foretSll such difficulties and 
distresses to Elinor as her own wounded heart taught 
her to think with hSrror; and, urged by a strong 
impulse of affectionate sensibility, she moved, after a 
moment, to her sister’s chair, and putting one arm 
round her neck, and one cheek close to hers, said, in a 
low but eager voice — 

“Dear, dear Elinor, don’t mind them. Don’t let 
them make you unhappy.” 

She could say no more ; her spirits were quite over- 
come, and hiding her face on Eli net’s shoulders, she 
burst into tears. Everybody’s attention was, called, 
and almost everybody was concerned. Colonel 
Brandon rose up and went to them without knowing 
what he did. Mrs. Jennings, with a very intelligent 
“ Ah ! poor dear,” immediately gave her her salts ; 
and Sir John felt so desperately enraged against the 
author of this nervous distress that he instantly 
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changed his seat to one close by Lucy Steele and 
gave her, in a whisper, a brief account of the wholp 
shocking alFair. 

In a few minutes, hov/ever, Marianne was recovered 
enough to put an end to the bustle, and sit down 
among the rest, though her spirits retained the ini 
pression of what had passed the whole evening 

“Poor Marianne!” said her brother to Colonel 
Brandon, in a low voice, as soon as he could secure his 
attention. ‘‘She has not such good health as her 
sister— she is very nervous — she has not Elinor’s 
constitution ; and one must allow that there fs some- 
thing very trying to a young woman who heenv^ 
beauty, in the loss of her personal attractions. You 
wou d not think it, perhaps, but Marianne Z 
markably hai^some a lew months ago — quite as 
handsome as Elinor. Now, you see, it is all gone.” 

€ 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

satisfied. 

everything that could tend to 
make a further connection between the families 
undesirable. She had seen enough of her orid? h^ 
meanness, and^her determined prejudice agSnst her- 
self, to comprehend all the difficulties that must have 
perplexed the engagement, and retarded the mfrS 
of Edward and herself, had he been otherwise free- 
and she had seen almost enough to be thankful fnr 

from°TV^-^® greater obstacle preserved her 

from suffering under any other of Mrs. Perrars’s crea 

rejoiced. ^ amiable, she oug-kt to have 
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She wondered that Lucy’s spirits could be so very 
much elevated by the civility of Mrs. Ferrars ;~that 
her interest and her vanity should so very much blind 
her as to make the attention which seemed only paid 
her because she was not Elinor appear a compliment 
to herself— or to allow her derive encouragement 
from a preference only given her because her real 
situation was unknown. But that it was so bad not 
only been declared by Lucy’s eyes at the time, but 
was declared over again the next morning more 
openly I for, at her particular desire, Lady Middleton 
set her down in Berkeley Street on the chance of 
seeing Elinor alone, to tell her how happy she was. 
The chance proved a lucky one, for a message from 
Mrs. Palmer, soon after she arrived, carried Mrs. 
Jennings away. 

My dear friend,” cried Lucy, as soon as they were 
by themselves, “ I come to talk to» you of my happi- 
ness. Could anything be* so flattering as Mrs. 
Ferrars’s way of treating me yesterday? So exceed- 
ingly affable as she was I Y<Ju know how 1 dreaded 
the thoughts of seeing her ; b«»t the very moment I 
was introduced therS was such an affability in her 
behaviour as really should seem to say she had quite 
took a fancy to me. Now, was it not so? You saw 
it all ; and was not you quite struck with it ? ” 

‘‘ She was certainly very civil to you.” 

“ Civil I Did you see nothing but only civility ? I 
saw a vast deal more — such kindness as fell to the share 
of nobody but me ! No pride, no hauteur, and your 
sister just the same, all sweetness aid affability.” 

Elinor wished to talk of something else, but Lucy 
still pressed her to own that she had reason for her 
happiness, and Elinor was obliged to go on. 

“Undoubtedly, if they had known your engage- 
ment,” said she, “ nothing’ could be more flattering 
than their treatment of you; but as that was not 
the case— 
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“I guessed you would say so,” replied Lucy 
quickly ; » but there was no reason in the world why 
M,rs. Ferrars should seem to like me, if she did not -1 
and her liking me is everything. You sha’n’t talk me 

oat of my satisfaction. I am sure it will all end well 
and there will be no di|iculties at all to what I used 
to think. Mrs. Ferrars is a charming* woman, and 
so^is your sister. They are both delightful women 
indeed^! I wonder I should never hear you sav how 
agreeable Mrs. Dasliwood was ? ” 

To this Elinor had no answer to make, and did not 
attempt any. 

Are you ill, Miss Dashwood ?— you seem low-— 
you don t speak ; sure, you a’n’t well. 

/M never was in better health.*^' 

did not look it I should be so sorry to have you ill 
—you, that have been the greatest comfort to me in 
the world !— Heaven knows what I should have done 
without your friendship.” 

Elinor tried to make & civil answer, though doubtinff 

“ Indeed, I am perfectly convinced of your regard 

rnm? S’ Edward’s love, it is the greatest 
comfort I hpe. Poor Edward! But now, there is 
one good thing— we shall be able to meet, and meet 
pretty often, for Lady Middleton’s delighted with Mrs. 
Dashwood, so we shall be a good deal in Harley 

Edward spends half his time 
with his sister-^esides, Lady Middleton and Mrs 
Ferrars will visit now: and Mrs. Ferrars and your 

*0 s®y ^^ore that once, they 
should always be glad to see me. They are such 
chiming women ! I am sure if ever you tell ?om 

f“X” 

But Elinor would not give hot any mcouragemant 
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to hope that she should tell her sister, Lucy 

continued— 

“I am sure I should have seen it in a moment, 
if Mrs. Ferrars had took a dislike tome. If she had 
only made me a formal curtsy, for instance, without 
saying* a word, and never after had took any notice 
of" me, and never looked at me in a pleasant way— 
you know what I mean — if I had been treated in that 
forbidding sort of way, I should have given it all 
up in despair. I could not have stood it. For where 
she does dislike, I know it is most violent.” 

Elinor was prevented from making any reply to 
this civil triumph by the door’s being thrown open, 
the servant’s announcing Mr, Ferrars, and Edward’s 
immediately walking in. 

It was a very awkward moment ; and the counten- 
ance of each showed that it was so. They all looked 
exceedingly foolish ; and Edward seemed to have 
as great an inclination to W9.1k out of the room again 
as to advance farther into it. The very circumstance, 
in its uo pleasantest form, wh^h they would each have 
been most anxious to avoid, had fallen on them — they 
were not only all tl^ee together, but were together 
without the relief of any other person. The ladies 
recovered themselves first. It was not Lucy’s business 
to put herself forward, and the appearance of secrecy 
must still be kept up. She could, therefore, only look 
her tenderness, and after slightly addressing him, 
said no more. 

But Elinor had more to do ; and so anxious was 
she, for his sake and her own, t» do it well, that 
she forced herself, after a moment’s recollection, to 
welcome him, with a look and manner that were 
almost easy and almost open ; and another struggle, 
another e&rt still improved them. She would not 
allow the presence of Lucy, nor the consciousness of 
some injustice towards herself, to deter her from 
saying that she was happy to see him, and that, she 
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being from home when he 
called before in Berkeley Street. She wonW u 

fcghl«ed f„„ thos. .ttatS S ch' 

as aTnend, and almost a relation, were his due ht 

t£,^ Wi though she soon perce^S 

them to be narrowly watching her. ^ reived 

to Edward and 

he had courage enough to sit down : huthZ ollu 
rassment still exceeded that of the ladies in n 

?ex mgt make^^" rSf S- STeSha5°“^ ^ 

Lucy, with a demure and settled air. seemerJ 
mined to make no contribution to deter- 

»ihm, .„d »o„id 

thing that was said proceeded fron? pi- ™ 

" moSs*heSrttV" 

Edward ought to hav^inqS abouTbutSver^'d^id ^ 
Her exertions did not stoo h^r^ • r ^ 

afterwards felt herself so heroicaUy dis^osS^arf 
determine, under oretp^nrA u* as to 

leave the’others 

It, and that in the handsomest manner for^she toh 
away several minutes on the lanS ni! ^ 
most hisrh-minded foH-:«-,n? landing place, with the 

tin. for the „pe„„5 Edwijd to coare^L'M"" 

*»»»S-roon; immedt 

other of her feelings, stronJ'”£ hsSf'Tnd "'t 
spoken. She met him with a hand 

slter.’ ® that expressed the affection of^a 

“Dear Edward!” she cried “thic J. 
great happiness » Thi'e ■», t™® a moment of 

for everything F’'* . , almost make amends 
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Edward tried to return her kindness, as it deserved, 
but before such witnesses he dared not say half what 
he really felt. Again they all sat down, and for a 
moment or two all were silent ; while .Marianne was 
looking with the most speaking tenderness, some- 
times at Elinor, regretting only that their delight in 
each other should be checifed by Lucy’s? unwelcome 
presence- Edward was the first to speak, and it was 
to notice Marianne’s altered looks, and express his 
fear of her not finding London agree with her. 

“ Oh I don’t think of me I ” she replied, with spirited 
earnestness, though her eyes were filled with tears as 
she spoke, ‘Mon’t think of health. Elinor is well, 
you see. That must be enough for us both.” 

This remark was not calculated to make Edward or 
Elinor more easy, nor to conciliate the good-will of 
Lucy, who looked up at Marianne with no very 
benignant expression. 

“Do you like London^? said Edward, willing ^ 
to say anything that niight introduce another 
subject ♦ 

“Not at all. I expected mi^ch pleasure in it, but I 
have found none. iThe sight of you, Edward, is the 
only comfort it has afforded; and, thank Heaven I 
you are what you always were.” 

She paused — no one spoke. 

“I think, Elinor,” she presently added, “we must 
employ Edward to take care of us in our return to 
Barton, In a week or two, I suppose, we shall be 
going ; and, I trust, Edward will not be very unwilling 
to accept the charge.” , 

Poor Edward muttered something ; but what it was 
nobody knew, not even himself. But Marianne, who 
saw his agitation, and could easily trace it to what- 
ever cause best pleased herself, was perfectly satisfied, 
and soon talked of something else. 

“We spent such a day, Edward, in Harley Street, 
yesterday ! So dull, so wretchedly dull ! But I have 
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miich to say to yoa on that head which cannot be said 

you 11 c'S'J”™ ““ Why "U.! 

‘‘I was engaged elsewhere.” 

I But what was that, when such fpiAn.^ 
were to be met ? ” wucn sucn tnends 

“ Perhaps, Jviiss Marianne,” cried Lucy eap-cp 

take some, .reveng'e on liAr 4.1 • t 

s.rs”r« • ‘f™” 

deS®£SS.„» 'The *'•' T“‘ 

in performing every i 

and however^t mJy S! 

Dlea<!iipp' Wa ;« *1.^ against his interest or 

,,r^ fearful of givine- oain nf 

so, and 1 will sav it WK^f i ic i$ 

yourself praisedT Then you 

mme; for those who vVincSof i 

“¥r SfoTI' “ “f” 

case, howe^r haDDenrd'rf^^'*®” 

to tH. feeK™'i”KM,£ oThSr.Sot 

so very unexhilarating to Edward S K ’ 

sot up to go away. -^O'^ard that he very soon 

Ed;sr5.ir„rL'.”b?.“ “™»'= ““y 
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And drawing him a little aside, she whispered her 
persuasion that Lucy could not stay much long-er 
But even this encouragement faUed, for he would 
go; and Lucy, who would have outstayed him had 

soon afterwards went away 
“ mat caiv bring her , here so often ! ” said 
Marianne, on her leaving them. Could she not 
see that we wanted her gone? How teasing to 

“ Why so ? We were all his friends, and Lucy has 
been the longest known to him of any. It is but natural 
that he should like to see her as well as ourselves " 
Marianne looked at her steadily, and said, ‘‘You 
know, Elinor, that this is a kind of talking that I 
cannot bear. If you only hope to have your assertion 
contradicted, as I must suppose to be the case, you 
ought to recollect that I am the last person in the 
world to do it. I cannot- descend to be tricked out - 

of assurances that are not rsally wanted.” 

She then left the room ; and Elinor dared not follow 
her to say more, for, bound she was by her promise 
of secrecy to Lucy, she could gwe no information that 
would convince Marfanne ; and painful as the con- 
sei^uences of her still continuing in an error mii-’-ht 
be, she was obliged to submit to it. All that she 
could hope was that Edward would not often expose 
her or himself to the distress of hearing ]Marianne*s 
mistaken warmth, nor to the repetition of any other 
part of the pain that had attended their recent meet- 
ing and this she had every reason to expect. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Within a few days after this meeting, the newspapers 
announced to the world that the lady of Thomas 
Palmer, Esq., was safely delivered of a son and 
heir; a very interesting and satisfactory parag raph, 
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at least to all those intimate connections who knew 

it before. 

This event, highly important to Mrs. Jennings’s 

happinesSj produced a teniporary alteration in tiie 
disposal of her time, and influenced in a like deo-ree 
the angag-ements of her young friends; for as%he 
wished to be as much as possible with Charlotte 
she went thither every morning as soon as she was 
dressed, and did not return until late in the evening * 
Dashwood, at the particular request of 
the Middletons, spent the whole of every day in Con- 
duit Street. For their own comfort, they" would 
much rather have remained, at least all the mornino' 
m Mrs. Jennings’s house ; but it was not a thino- to 
be urged against the wishes of everybody, ifiieir 
hours were therefore made over to Lady Middleton 
and the two Misses Steele, by whom their companv 
was in fact as little valued as it was professedlv 
sought, ^ J 

They had too much sense to be desirable companions 
to the former ; and by the latter they were considered 
with a jealous eye, asRintruding on their ground, and 
glaring the kindness which they Wanted to monopolise 
nothing could be more polite than Lady 
Mmdleton s behaviour to Elinor and Marianne, she 
did not really like them at all. Because they neither 
flattered herself nor her children, she could not believe 
them good-natured ; and because they were fond of 
reading she fancied them satirical: perhaps without 
exactly knowing what it was to be satirical ; but that 
did not signify. 4t was censure in common use, and 
easily given. ’ 

Their presence was a restraint both on her and on 
Lucy, It checked the idleness of one, and the 
business of the other. Lady Middleton was ashamed 
of doing nothing before them, and the flattery which 
Lucy was proud to think of and administer at other 
times, she feared they would despise her for offering. 
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Miss Steele was the least discomposed of the three by 
their presence ; and it was in their power to reconcile 
her to it entirely. Would either of them only have 
given her a full and minute account of the whole 
affair between Marianne and Mr. Willoughby, she 
would have thought herself amply rewarded for die 
sacriiice of the best place by the fire after dinner 
which their arrival occasioned. But this concih'a- 
tion was not granted; for though she often threw 
out expressions of pity for her sister to Elinor, and 
more than once dropped a reflection on the incon- 
stancy* of beaux before Marianne, no effect was 
produced, but a look of indifference from the former 
or of disgust in the latter. An effort even yet lighter 
might have made her their friend. Would they only 
have laughed at her about the doctor ! But so little 
were they, any more than the others, inclined to 
oblige her, that if Sir John dinad from home, she 
might spend a whole day without hearing any other 
raillery on the subject than what she was kind enou<^h 
to bestow on herself. • 

All these jealousies and discontents, however, were 

so totally unsuspeefed by Mrs. Jennings, that she 
thought it a delightful thing for the girls to be to- 
gether : and generally congratulated her young friends 
every night on having escaped the company of a stupid 
old woman so long. She joined them sometimes at 
Sir John’s, and sometimes at her own house ; but 
wherever it was, she always came in excellent spirits, 
full of delight and importance, attributing Charlotte’s 
well-doing to her own care, and ready to give so exact, 
so minute a detail of her situation, as only Miss Steele 
had curiosity enough to desire. One thing did disturb 
her; and of that she made her daily complaint. Mr. 
Palmer maintained the common, but unfatherly, 
opinion among his sex, of all infants being alike ; and 
though she could plainly perceive at different times 
the most striking resemblance between this baby and 
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every one of his relations on both sides, there was no 
convincing' bis father of it; no persuading him to 
believe that it was not exactly like every other baby of 
the same age; nor could he even be brought to 
acknowledge the simple proposition of its being the 
miest child in the world. ^ ^ 

1 come now to the relation of a misfortune which 
about this time befell Mrs. John Dashwood. It so 
happened that while her two sisters with Mrs. JenninS 
were first calling on her in Harley Street, another of 
her acquaintance^ had dropped in— a circumstance in 
apparently likely to produce evil to her. But 
while the imaginations of other people will carrv them 
away to form wrong judgments of our conduc't, and 
to decide on it by slight appearances, one’s happiness 
must in some measure be always at the mercy of 
chance. In the present instance, this last-arrived 
I^dy al owed her fency so far to outran truth and 
^obability, that on merely hearing the name of the 
Misses Dashwood, _ and understanding them to be 
Mr. Dashwood s sister^ she immediately concluded 
them to be staying inr Harley Street ; an^d this mE 
construction produced within a d&y or two afterwards 
cards of invitation for them, as well as for their brother 
and sister, to a small musical party at her house. The 

E-EEhr*’'"®! Mrs. John Dashwood 

uas obaged to submit not only to the exceedingly 
great iiwonvenience of sending her carriage for the 

subje..t to all the unpleasantness of appearing to treat 
lem with attentlbn : and who could tell that they 
might no. expect to go out with her a second time ^ 
The power of disappointing them, it was true, must 
alwap be hers. But that was not enough ; for when 
people are determined on a mode of conduct which 
they know to be wrong, they feel injured by the expec- 
tation of anything better from them. ^ ^ 

“ Marianne had now been brought by degrees so much 
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into the habit of goingf out every day,- that it was be- 
come a matter of iodiiFeretice to her whether she went 
or not : and she prepared quietiy and mechanically for 
every evening^s engagement, though without expect- 
ing the sniallest amusenient from any, and very often 
without knowing till the last moment where it was to 
take her. . ■ # 

To her dress and appearance she was growing so 
perfectly indifferent, as not to bestow half the con- 
sideration on it, during the whole of her toilette, which 
it received from Miss Steele in the first five minutes of 
their Being together when it was finished. Nothing 
escaped her minute observation and g'eneral curiosity ; 
she saw everthing, and asked everything ; was never 
easy till she knew theprice of every part of Marianne’s 
dress ; could have guessed the number of her gowns 
altogether with better judgment than Marianne herself, 
and was not without hopes of finding out before they^ 
parted how much her washing cost per week, and how 
much she had every year to spend upon herself. The 
impertinence of these kind of'ftcrutinies, moreover, was 
generally concluded with a con^liment, which, though 
meant as its douceuf^^ was considered by Marianne as 
the greatest impertinence of all ; for after undergoing 
an examination into the value and make of her gown, 
the colour of her shoes, and the arrangement of her 
hair, she was almost sure of being told that upon 

her word she looked vastly smart, and she dared to 
say would make a great many conquests.’’ 

With such encouragement as this was she dismissed 
on the present occasion to her brother’s carriage : 
which they were ready to enter five minutes after it 
stopped at the door, a punctuality not very agreeable 
to their sister-in-law, who had preceded them to the 
house of her acquaintance, and was there hoping for 
some delay on their part that might inconvenience 
either herself or her coachman,. 

, The events of the evening were not veiy renmrkab!e. 
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The party, like other musical parties, comprehended 
a great many people who had real taste for the 
performance, and a great many more vrho had 

none at all ; and the performers themselves were as 
usual, m their own estimation, and that of their 
]^»land^^ tne 4 rst private performers in 

As Elinor was neither musical, nor affecting to be 
SO, she made no scruple of turning* away her eyes from 
the grand pianoforte, whenever it suited her, and 
unrestrained even by the presence of a harp and a 
violencello, would fix them at pleasure on anf other 
object in the^room. In one of these excursive glances 
she perceived among the group of young men the very 
he who had given them a lecture on toothpick-cases 
at (jrray s. She perceived him soon afterwards look- 
mg at herself, and speaking familiarly to her brother ; 

thfl to fiod out his name from 

tte latter, when they bothmame towards her, and Mr 

Ferr^o introduced him to her as Mr. Robert 

1 ^o.^ddressed her with easy civility, and twisted his 
rouMT^° a bow which assured her as plainly as words 
could have done that he was exactly the coxcomb she 
had heard him described to be by Lucy. Haoov had 

hk mnJf Stroke to what the ill-humour of 

^l^ave begun. But while 
*1? ^onder^ at tSe difference of the two young men 

outwStlP^V^/ emptiness and conceit of the 
^rth lfX ^ with the modesty and 

wor th of the other. Why they wsre different, Robert 
explained to her himself in the course of a quarter of 
an hours- conversation; for, talking of his brother 

which he really 

«?dievscl kept hiM from miteing in proper society, he 
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candidly and generously attributed it much less to 
any natural deficiency, than to the misfortune of a 
private education ; while he himself, though probably 
without any particular, any material superiority by 
nature, merely from the advantage of a public school, 
was as well fitted to mix in the world as any other 

» Upon my soul,” he added, “ I believe it is nothing 
more; and so I often tell my mother when she is 
grieving about it. ‘ My dear madam,’ I always say 
to her, ‘you .must make yourself easy. The evil is 
now iA-emediable, and it has been entirely your own 
doing. Why would you be persuaded by my uncle. 
Sir Robert, against your own judgment to place 
Edward under private tuition, at the mo.st critical time 
of his life ? If you had only sent him to Westminster 
as well as myself, instead of sending him to Mr. 
Pratt’s, all this would have been prevented,’ This is . 
the way in which I always, consider the matter, and 
my mother is perfectly convinced of her error.” 

Elinor would not oppose hlS opinion, because what- 
ever might be her general estin^tion of the advantage 
of a public school. She could not think of Edward’s 
abode in Mr. Pratt’s family with any satisfaction. 

“ You reside in Devonshire, I think,” was his next 
observation ; “ in a cottage near Dawlish. ” 

Elinor set him right as to its situation, and it 
seemed rather surprising to him that anybody could 
live in Devonshire without living near Dawlish. He 
bestowed his hearty approbation, however, on their 
species of house. « 

“For my own part,” said he, “lam excessively 
fond of a cottage ; there is always so much comfort, 
so much elegance about them. And I protest, if I had 
any money to spare, I should buy a little land, and 
build one myself, within a short distance of London, 
where I might drive myself down at any time, and 
collect a few friends about me and be happy. I advise 
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^erybodj who is going: to build, to build a cottage 
MyfiiendLord Courtland came tome the other dav 
on purpose to ask my advice, and laid before me three 
different plans of Bonomi’s. I was to decide ofthe 
best erf them. ‘My dear Courtland,’ said I,immedt 
ately throwing them all^nto the fire, ‘do not St 

A ^ ^ by all means build a cottag-J!’ 
And that, I fancy, will be the end of it. ^ * 

^ ‘‘ Some people imagine that there can be no accom- 
mpdations, no space in a cottage; but this is all a 

^ 7^1 la^ month at my friend Elliott’s near 
Dartford. Lady Elliott wished to give a 4nS 

FerrLs°l?n said she ; ‘my dea; 

Ferrars, do tell me how it is to be managed. There 

.nftf cottage that will hold ten couple 

and where can the supper be ? ’ / immediatelylaw 
that theie could be no difficulty In it, so 1 said ‘ Mtr 
r dear Lad, Elliott,, do not be nnea.’y The 
parlour will admit eighteen couple with ease; card- 
taulcs may be placed m the drawing-room ; the iSv 
may be open for tea and other refreshments; and let 
tae supper be set outein the saloon.’ Lady St 
lias delighted with the thought! We measLed th^ 
diuing-room, and found it would hold exactly eiSfteen 

ohn "’Sn arranged precisely affer my 

plan. So that, m fact, you see, if people do but know 
how to set about it, every comfort may bf as well 

enjoyed in a cottage as in the moot “ 

dwelling.” most spacious 

Elinor agreed to it all, for she did not think 
deserved the comjfiiment of rational opposition, 
iv ba Dashwood had no more pleasure in mnoiV 

to^fiJ’o bis mind was equally at liberty 

to fix on anything else; and a thought struck him 

dunng the evening, which he comnmnicated to S 

, for her approbation, when they got home Thp 
consideration of Mrs. Dennison’s mistake, in s”pposTn» 
his sisters their guests, had suggested the pfg^^ietf 
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of their being 'really invited to become such, while 
Mrs. Jennings s engagements kept her from home 
The expense would be nothing, the inconvenience 
not more ,• and It was altogether an attention which 
the delicacy ^ of liis conscience pointed out to be 
requisite to its complete enfranchisement from his 
promise to his father. Fanny was startled at the 
proposal 

“1 do not see how it can be done,” said she 
“ without affronting Lady Middleton, for they spend 
CTery day with her ; otherwise I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to do it. You know I am always ready 
to pay them any attention in my power, as my takin^^ 
them out this evening shows. But they are Ladv 
Middleton’s visitors. How can I ask them away 
from her ? ” 

Her husband, but with great humility, did not 
see the force of her objection. ‘’They had already 
spent a week in this manner in Conduit Street, and 
Lady Middleton could not displeased at their 
giving the same number of days to such near 
relations/* ^ ^ 

Fanny paused a moment, and then, with fresh 
vigour, said — 

^ ‘‘My love, I would ask them with all my heart, 
if^ it was in my power. But I had just settled 
within myself to ask the Misses Steele to spend a 
few days with us. They are very well-behaved, 
good kind of g*irls ; and I think the attention is 
due to them, as their uncle did ^so very well by 
Edward. We can ask your sisters some other 
year, you know; but the Misses Steele may not be 
in town any more. I am sure you will like them; 
indeed, you do like them, you know, very much 
already, and so does my mother ; and they are 
such favourites with Harry ! ’* 

Mr. ^ Dash wood was convinced. He saw the 
necessity of inviting’ the Misses Steele immediately, 
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and his_ conscience was pacified by the resolution 
of inviting- his sisters another year; at the same 
time, however, slyly suspecting that another year 
would make the invitation needless, by bringino- 
Elinor to town as Colonel Brandon’s wife, and 
Marianne as their visitors 

Fanny, rejoicing* in her escape, and proud of the 
ready wit that had procured it, wrote the next morn- 
mg to Lucy, to request her company, and her sister’s 
in Harley Street, as soon as Lady 
Middleton could spare them. This was enoug*h to 
make Lucy really and reasonably happy. Mrs. 
Dash wood seemed actually working* for her, herself* 
cherishing all her hopes, and promoting all her views 
Such an opportunity of being with Edward and his 
family was, above all things, the most material to 
. her interests, and such an invitation the most gratify- 
ing to her feelings I It was an advantage that could 
not be too gratefully acknowledged, nor too speedilv 
made use of ; and the wsit to Lady Middleton, which 
had not before had any precise limits, was instantly 
ciscovered to have been always meant to end in two 
days' time. 

When the note was shown to Elinor, as it was 
withm ten minutes after its arrival, it gave her, for 
the first time, some share in the expectations of 
Lucy ; for such a mark of uncommon kindness, 
vouchsa.ed on so short an acquaintance, seemed to 
declare that the good-will towards her arose from 
sometaing more fhan merely malice against herself 
and might be brought, by time and address, to do 
everythmg that Lucy wished. Her flattery had 
already subdued the pride of Lady Middleton, and 
made an^entry into the close heart of Mrs. John 
Dashwood and these were efforts that laid open 
the probability of greater. ^ 

The Misses Steele removed to Harley Street, and 
all that reached; Ehnor of their influence there 
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strengthened her expectation of the event. Sir 
JohOj who called on them more than onccj brotio'ht 
home such accounts of the favour they were in'^as 
must be universally striking. Mrs. Dashwood had 
never been so niucn pleased with any young women 
in her lite as she was with^ them ; had given each 
of them a needle-cookj made by some emiprant ■ 
called Lucy by her Christian name; and did not 
know whether she should ever be able to part with 
them. 

* GHx\PTER XXXVII. 

Mrs. Palmer was so well at the end of a fortnight 
that her mother telt it no longer necessary to ^ve 
up the whole of her time to her ; and contenting 
herself with visiting her once or twice a day, returned 
from that period to her own home, and her own 
habits, in which she found the Misses Dashwood very 
ready to reassure their former share. ^ 

About the third or fourth nforning after their beino- 
thus re-settled in ] 3 erkeley Str«et, Mrs. Jenninp-s, on 
returning from her ordinary visit to Mrs. Palmer, 
entered the drawing-room, where Elinor was shtin*^ 
by herself, with an air of such hurrying importance 
as prepared her to hear something wonderful ; and 
giying her time only to form that idea, began directly 
to justify it by saying — 

“ Lord ! my dear Miss Dashwood ! have you heard 
the news ? 

“ No, ma’am ; what is it ? ” • 

“ Something so strange 1 But you shall hear it all. 
When I got to Mr. Palmer’s, I found Charlotte quite 
in a_fuss_ about the child. She was sure it was very 
ill — it cried, and fretted, and was all over pimples. 
So I looked at it directly, and ‘ Lord ! my dear,’ says 
I, ‘ it is nothing in the world but the red-gum ; ’ and 
nurse said just the same. But Charlotte, she would 
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not be satisfied, so Mr, Donavan was sent for ; and 
luckily he happened to be just come in from Harley 
Street, so he stepped over directly, and as soon as 
ever he saw the child he said just as we did, that 
it was nothing in the world but the red-gum, and 
then Charlotte was easy. And so, just as he was 
going away again, it came into my head— I am sure 
I do not know how I happened to think of it— but 
it came into my head to ask him if there was any 
news. So upon that, he smirked, and simpered, and 
looked grave, and seemed to know something or 
other, and at last he said in a whisper, ‘ For fear 
any unpleasant report should reach the young ladies 
under your care as to their sister’s indisposition, I 
think it advisable to say that I believe there is no 
great reason for alarm ; I hope Mrs. Dashwood will 
. do very well.”’ 

“What! is Fanny ill?” 

“That is exactly what' I said, my dear, ‘Lord!’ 
says I, ‘is Mrs. Dashwood ill?’ So then it all came 
out ; and the long and the short of the matter, by all 
I can learn, seems to 'be this : — Mr. Edward Ferrars, 
the very young man I used to joke with you about 
(but, however, as it turns out, 1 am monstrous glad 
there never was anything in it), Mr. Edward Ferrars, 
it seems, has been engaged above this twelvemonth 
to my cousin Lucy ! There’s for you, my dear ! And 
not a creature knowing a syllable of the matter except 
Nancy! Could you have believed such a thing 
possible? There ,js no great wonder in their liking 
one another ; but that matters should be brought so 
forward between them, and nobody suspect it ! That 
is strange ! I never happened to see them together, 
or I am sure I should have found it out directly. 
Well, and so this was kept a great secret, for fear 
of Mrs. Ferrars ; and neither she nor your brother 
or sister Suspected a word of the matter — till this 
very morning, poor Nancy, who, you know, is a 
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well-meaning’ creature, but no conjuror, popped it 
all out 'Lord! ' thinks she to herself, ‘they are 
all so fond of Lucy, to be sure they will make no 
diiiiculty about it ; ■ and so away she vrcnt to your 
sister, who "was sitting all alone at her carpet-work, 
little suspecting what was |o come — for she had 
just been saying to your brother, only five minutes 
before, that she thought to make a match between 
Edward and some lord's daughter or other— I forget 
who. So you may think what a blow it was to all 
her vanity and pride. She fell into violent hysterics 
immediately, with such screams as reached your 
brother's ears, as he was sitting in his own dressing- 
room downstairs, thinking about writing a letter to 
his steward in the country. So up he flew directly, 
and a terrible scene took place, for Lucy was come 
to them by that time, little dreaming of what was 
going on. Poor soul! I pity her. And I must say, ^ 
I think she was used very Uiardly ; for your sister 
scolded like any fury, and soon drove her into a 
fainting fit. Nancy, she felf upon her knees, and 
cried bitterly ; and your brother, he walked about 
the room, and said^he did not know what to do. 
Mrs. Dashwood declared they should not stay a 
minute longer in the house, and your brother was 
forced to go down upon his knees, too, to persuade 
her to let them stay till they had packed up their 
clothes. Then she fell into hysterics again, and he 
was so frightened that be would send for Mr. 
Donavan, and Mr. Donavan found the house in all 
this uproar. The carriage was aft the door, ready 
to take my poor cousins away, and they were just 
stepping in as he came off; poor Lucy in such a 
condition, he says, she could hardly walk ; and 
Nancy, she was almost as bad. I declare, I have 
ao patience with your sister ; and I hope, with all 
my heart, it will be a match ia ' spite of her. 
Lord! what a taking poor Mr. Edward will be ia 
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when he hears of Jt I To have his love used so 
scornfully! For they say he is monstrous fond of 
her, as well he may. I should not wonder if he 
was to be in the greatest of a passion ,* and Mr 
Donavan thinks just the same. He and I had a 
great deal. of talk abo^xt it; and the best of all is 
that he has gone back again to Harley Street, that 
he may be within call when Mrs. Ferrars is told 
of it, for she was sent for as soon as ever mv 
cousins left the house ; for your sister was sure 
she would be in hysterics too; and so she may 
tor what I care. I have no pity for either of them! 

I have no notion of people's making such a to-do 
about money and greatness. There is no reason 
on earth why Mr. Edward and Lucy should not 
marry ; for I am sure Mrs. Ferrars may afford to 
do very well by her son ; and though Lucy has 
next to nothing herself, she knows better than any- 
body how to make the most of everything; and I 
dare say, if Mrs. Fermrs would only allow him five 
nunared a year, she would make as good an appear- 
ance with it as arrybody else would with eight. 
Lord ! how snug they might live in such another 
cottage as yours— or a little bigger— with two maids 
and two men ; and I believe I could help them to 
a housemaid, for my Betty has a sister out of place 
that would fit them exactly.” ^ 

Here Mrs. Jennings ceased, and as Elinor had 
had time enough to collect her thoughts, she was 
able to give ^uch an answer, and make such 
observations, a^ the subject might naturally be 
supposed to produce. Happy to find that she was 
extraordinary interest in it — 
that Mrs. Jennings (as she had of late often hoped 
case) had ceased to imagine her at 
all attached to Edward — and happy above all the 
rest m the absence of Marianne, she felt very well 
able to speak of the affair without embarrassment. 
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and to give her judgment, as she believed, with 
impartiality on the conduct of every one concerned 
in it 

She could hardly determine what her own expecta- 
tion of its event really was though she earnestly 
tried to drive away the notion of its being possible 
to end otherwise at last than in the marriage of 
Edward and Lucy. What Mrs. Ferrars would say 
and do, though there could not be a doubt of its 
nature, she was anxious to hear ; and still more 
anxious to knew how Edward would conduct him- 
self. F&r him she felt much compassion ; — for Lucy 
very little, and it cost her some pains to procure 
that little ; — for the rest of the party none at all. 

As Mrs. Jennings could talk on no other subject, 
Elinor soon saw the necessity of preparing Marianne 
for its discussion. No time was to be lost in unde- 
ceiving her, in making her acquain^ted with the real 
truth, and in endeavouring ^to bring her to hear it 
talked of by others without betraying that she felt 
any uneasiness for her sistor, or any resentment 
against Edward. 

Elinor’s office was a'^painful one. She was going to 
remove what she really believed to be her sister’s 
chief consolation — to give such particulars of Edward 
as she feared would ruin him for ever in her good 
opinion — and to make Marianne, by a resemblance 
in their situations, which to her fancy would seem 
strong, feel ail her ov.m disappointment over again. 
But unwelcome as such a task must be, it was neces- 
s<ary to be done, and Elinor therefore hastened to 
perform it. 

She was very far from wishing to dwell on her own 
feelings, or to represent herself as suffering much, any 
otherwise than as the self-command she had practised 
since her first knowledge of Edward’s engagement, 
might suggest a hint of what was practicable to 
Marianne. Her narration was clear and simple y and 
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thoug:h it could not be given without emotion, it was 
not accompanied by violent agitation nor impetuous 
grief. That belonged rather to the hearer, for 
Marianne listened with horror, and cried excessively 
Elinor was to be the comforter of others in her own 
distresses no less than in theirs ; and all the comfort 
that could be given by assurances of her own com- 
posure of mind, and a very earnest vindication of 
Edward from every charge but of imprudence, was 
readily offered. 

But Marianne for some time would- give credit to 
neither. Edward seemed a second Willoughby • and 
acknowledging, as Elinor did, that she had loved him 
most sincerely, could she feel less than herself! As 
for_ Lucy Steele, she considered her so totally un- 
amiable, so absolutely incapable of attaching a 
sensible man, that she could not be persuaded at first 
to believe, _ and afterwards to pardon, any former 
aftection of Edward for, her. She would not even 
admit It to have been natural ; and Elinor left her to 
be convinced that it was so, by that which only could 
convince lier, ■a^bettesv^nowiedg'e of mankind. 

Hei first communication hafi': reached;, no 
than tO' ^state: .the . fact of the eng-agfenientj and the " 
cn^th of time it had existed.; : ^ 
had then broken m, md put an end to ail; reffularifcv , 
of detail ; and for some time all that could be done 
was to soothe her distress, lessen her alarms, and 
combat her resentment The first question on her 
side,* which led to further particulars, was 

“How long h^s this been known to you, Elinor? 

Has he written to you ? ” ^ 

“I have known it these four months. When Lucy 
first came to Barton Park last November, she told me 

in conndence of her engagement/' 

At these words, Marianne's eyes expressed the 
astonishment Which her lips could not utter. After a 
pause of wonder she exclaimed— 
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'«Four montlis ! Have you known of this four 
months ? 

Elinor confirmed' it. 

What, while attending' me in all my misery, has 
this been on your heart ? And I have reproached you 
for being' happy ! ■ 

was not fit that you should then know how 
much I was the I'everse.’’ 

''Four months!’* cried Marianne again. "So 
calm I — so cheerful I — how have you been supported?” 

" By^feeling»that I was doing my duty. My promise 
to Lucy obliged me to be secret, I owed it to her, 
therefore, to avoid giving any hint of the truth ; and I 
owed it to my family and friends not to create in them 
a solicitude about me which it could not be in my 
power to satisfy. ” 

Marianne seemed much struck. 

"I have very often wished to-undeceive yourself 
and my mother,” added Ek’nor; " and once or twice 
I have attempted it ; but without betraying my trust 
I never could have convinced ^ou.” 

" Four months ! And yet yo^ loved him ! ” 

"Yes. But I did hot love only him ; and while the 
comfort of others was dear to me I was glad to spare 
them from knowing how much I felt. Now I can 
think and speak of it with little emotion.-— I would not 
have you suffer on my account ; for I assure you I no 
longer suffer materially myself. I have many things 
to support me. I am not conscious of having pro- 
voked the disappointment by any imprudence of my 
own, and I have borne it as much possible without 
spreading it further. I acquit Edward of all essential 
misconduct. I wish him very happy ; and I am so 
sure of his always doing his duty, that though now he 
may harbour some regret, in the end he must become 
so. Lucy does not want sense, and that is the 
foundation on which everything good may be built. 

I And, after all, Marianne, after all that is bewitching 
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^ single and constant attachment, and 
all that can be said of one’s happiness dependino- 
entirety on p}' particular person,' it is riot meant—ft 
w not fit— It IS not possible that it should be so 
Edward will marry Lucy; he will marrv a woman 
superior m person and understanding to half her sex • 
and -time and habit will Wh him to forget that he 

ever thought another superior to her.” 

’®/our way of thinking,” said Marianne, 
if the loss of what is most valued is so easily to be 
made up by something else, your resolution, your self- 
command, are perhaps a little less to be wondefed at. 
ley are bi ought more within my comprehension.” 

1 understand yon. You do not suppose that I 
have e^r felt much. For four months, Marianne I 
have had all this hanging on ray mind, without beiiU 
to apeak of it to a single creature ; knowing 
I would make^ou and my mother most unhapof 
whenever it were explail^pd to you, yet unable^?o 
prepare you for it in the least. It WL told me Jit 
was in a m,anner forcedr on me by the very person 
et^gagement ruined all my pros- 
pects ; and ^told me, as I thought, with triumph, 
rhis persons^ suspicions, therefore, I have had^to 
oppo.se, by endeavouring to appear indifferent where 
I have been most deeply interested and it has not 

to IktP exultation 

to listen to again and again. I have known mvself 

from Edward for ever, without hearing 
one circumstance that could make me less desire thf 
onnection. Nothmg has proved him unworthy ; nor 
has anything declared him indifferent to me. I have 
had to contend against the unkindness of his sister 
and the insolence of his mother; and have suSed 
the punishment of an attachment, without enjS 
Its advantages. And all this has been going on a1 
a time when, a^ you too well know, it has not been 
If ,o„ c... tbi=k 4 
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of ever feeling — surely you may suppose that I have 
suffered now. The composure of mind with which I 
have brought myself at present to consider the matter, 
the consolation that I have been wiHing to admit, 
have been the effect of constant and painful exertion ; 
they did not spring up of themselves ; they did not 
occur to relieve my spirits’ at first— no, Marianne. 
Then, if I had not been bound to silence, perhaps 
nothing could have kept me entirely— not even what 
I owed to my dearest friends — from openly showing 
that I was vei:y unhappy.” 

Marianne was quite subdued. 

Oh ! Elinor,” she cried, you have maide me 
hate myself for ever. How barbarous have I been 
to you I — ^you, who have been my only comfort, who 
have borne with me in all my misery, who have 
seemed to be only suffering for me! — is this my 
gratitude? Is this the only return I can make you? 
Because your merit cries oi^t upon myself I have been ^ 
trying to do it away.” 

The tenderest caresses followed this confession. 
In such a frame of mind as ^le w^as now in, Elinor 
had no difficulty ')n obtaining from her whatever 
promise she required ; and, at her request, Marianne 
engaged .never to speak of the affair to any one with 
the least appearance of bitterness; to meet Lucy 
without betraying the smallest increase of dislike to 
her ; and even to see Edv/ard himself, if chance 
should bring them together, without any diminu- 
tion of her usual cordiality. These were great 
concessions, but where Marianne^ felt that she had 
injured, no reparation could be too much for her 
to make. 

She performed her promise of being discreet to 
admiration. She attended to all that Mrs. Jennings 
had to say upon the subject with an unchanging 
from her in nothing, and was 
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listened to her praise of Lucy with only moving- 
one chair to another, and when Mrs. Jenning-sls 
of Edwards affection, it cost her only a Ipasi 
her throat. Such advances towards heroism in 
sister made Elinor feel equal to anything herself 
Ihe next morning brought a further trial of I 
a -visit from their brother who came with a i 
serious aspect to talk over the dreadful affair 
bring* them news of his wife. ’ 

^ suppose,” said he with g 
solemnity, as soon as he was seated- “of the - 

Ssterday? ”'"”''®"^ O®*- 

their assent; it seemed too awf 
moment for speech. 

continued, “has suffered dn 
fully. Mrs. Ferrars too— in short, it has been a sc 
of such complicated distress— but I will hope i 
the storm may be weathered without our^bci 
any oi_ us, quite overcome. Poor Fanny ! she wa 
hysterics all yesterday, r But I would not alarl 
too much. Dcnavan ,§ays there is nothing materil 
to be apprehended; her constitCtion is a gS h 
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Fanny, in ' her ' alTectionate way, « that we had asked 
your sisters instead of them- ’ - 

Here he stopped to be thanked j which being done, 
he went on« 

What poor ■■ Mrs, Ferrars suffered when first 
Fanny broke it to her is^ not to be described. 
While she with the truest affection had been pfan- 
ning a most eligible connection for him, was it to 
be supposed that he could be all the time secretly 
engaged to another person ! Such a suspicion could 
never h^ve entered her head ! If she suspected any 
prepossession elsewhere, it could not be in that 
quarter. ‘There, to be sure,’ said she, ‘I might 
have thought myself safe.’ She was quite in an 
agony. We consulted together, however, as to wdiat 
should be done, and at last she determined to send 
for Edward. He came. But I am sorry to relate 
what ensued. All that Mrs. Ferrars could say to 
make him put an end to Mie engagement, assisted, 
too, as you may well suppose, by my arguments and 
Fanny’s entreaties, was of no^ avail. Duty, affection, 
everything was disregarded. I never thought Edward 
so stubborn, so unfeeling before. His mother ex- 
plained to him her liberal designs, in case of his 
marrying "Miss Morton ; told him she would setlle 
on him the Norfolk estate, which, clear of land-tax, 
brings in a good thousand a year; offered even, 
when matters grew desperate, to make it twelve 
hundred ; and in opposition to this, if he still per 
sisted in this low connection, represented to him the 
certain penury that must attend th^ match. His own 
two thousand pounds she protested should be his all ; 
she would never see him again ; and so far would she 
be from affording him the smallest assistance, that if 
he were to enter into any profession with a view of 
better support, she would do all in her power to 
prevent his advancing in it.” 

Here Marianne, in an ecstasy of indignatio%. 
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clapped her hands together and cried, “Gracious 
God ! can this be possible ? ” r<icious 

“ Well may you wonder, Marianne,” replied her 
1)1 other, at the obstinacy which could resist surh 

“All this, however,” he continued, “was uro-erl 

w^^- ; but what he dfd sav 

was m the most determined manner. -Nothing- couW 
prevail on him to give up his engagement He wonM 
stand to it, cost him what it might” ^ ^ 

“Then, ’’cried Mrs. Jennings, with blunt sinceritv no 

j an honest 

man I beg your pardon, Mr. Dashwood, but if he 
had done_ otherwise, I should have thought him 
e rascal. I have some little concern in the business 
as well as yourself, for Drey Steele is my cousin, S 

^ of g'irl in the 

lid, nor one who mofe deserves a good husband ” 

natu ’p greatly astonished ; but his 

natuie was calm, not open to provocation and 1,0 

SB- - 

“ I would by no means speak disrespectfully of mv 
caS^^th^®^*' ^ Jier uncle’s 

appy, and. Mrs.. Ferrars s conduct throughout the 

II I r~ E V ; i E ■; B , 
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whole has been such as every conscientipus, g*ood 
mother, in like circumstances, would adopt. It has 
been dignified and liberal. Edward has drawn his 
own lot, andj I fear, it will be a bad one.” 

Marianne sighed out her similar apprehension ; and 
Elinor’s heart wrung for the feelings of Edward, while 
braving his mother’s threats tor a woman who could 
not reward him. 

Well, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘and how did it 

*‘I am sor«y to say, ma’am, in a most unhappy 
raplur^ Edward . is dismissed for ever from his 
mother’s notice. He left her house yesterday, but 
where he is gone, or whether he is still in town, I do 
not know ; for we, of course, can make no inquiry.” 

«'Poor young man I-— and what is to become of 
him?” 

What, indeed, ma’am I It is ^ melancholy con*' 
sideration. Born to the pipspect of such affluence* 
I cannot conceive a situation more deplorable. The 
interest of two thousand p( 9 unds— how can a man 
live on it ?— and when to that 4s added the recollec- 
tion that he might, Uut for his own folly, within three 
months have been in receipt of two thousand five 
hundred a year (for Miss Morton has thirty thousand 
pounds), I cannot picture to myself a more wretched 
condition. We must all feel for him ; and the more 
so, because it is so totally out of our power to assist 
him.” 

“ Poor young man I ” cried Mrs. Jennings. “ I am 
sure he should be very welcome bed and board at 
my house ; and so I would tell him, if I could see him. 
It is not fit that he should be living about at his own 
charge now, at lodgings and taverns.” 

Elinor’s heart thanked her for such kindness towards 
Edward, though she could not forbear smiling at the 
form of it. 

“If he would only have done as well by himself,” 
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said JoEn Dashwood, “as all his friends were disposed 
to do Ey him, he might now have been in his moolt 
situation, and would have wanted for nothing-^ 
as It IS It must be out of anybody’s powS f\sS 

him. And there is one thing Wprep^ng^^^^^^ 

him, which must be worse than all— his mfthl^ l?f^ 
determined, with a ve^r natural kind of spirit to 
settle ^ estate upon Robert immediately which 
off? ^een Edward’s on proper conditions I 

talking over'the 

“that is her rSvene-e 

Everybody has a way of their own. But I don’f 

mine would be to n/ake one son indepSdeS bee! 
another had plagued me.” '°aependent because 

Marianne got up, and xvalked about the room 

. -an?crSeT johr'%1il"^^ 

brother in possession of an estate which^mi/hThfve 
stcU"”°"“' Edward! I feel for "him 

A few minutes mewe, spent in the same kind of 
effusion, concluded his visit: '“and with f 

assurances to his sisters that he really believed^ there 
jvas no material danger in Fanny’s indiSSon and 
that they need not, therefore, be very uneasv ahnnfv 
he went away, leaving the three ladies unanimous in 
heir sentiments on the present occasion? fs fa^ 

bast as t regarded Mrs. Ferrars’^ conduc? ’the 
Dashwood’s, and Edward’s. i-onauct, the 

Marianne’s indigmatiou burst forth as soon as h^ 
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farther, without seeking- after more, she had resolved 
from the first to pay a visit of comfort and inquiry to 
her cousins as soon as she could ; and nothing- but 
the hindrance of more visitors than usual had 
prevented her going to them within that time. 

J'he third day succeeding their knowledge of the 
particulars was so fine, so beautiful a Sunday as to 
draw many to Kensington Gardens, though it was 
o^nly the second week in March. Mrs. Jennino-s and 
Elinor were of the number ; but Marianne, who knew 
that the Willoughbys were again in town, ^nd had 
a constant dread of meeting them, chose rather to 
stay at home than venture into so public a place. 

^ An intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Jennings joined 
tnem soon after they entered the Gardens, and Elinor 
was not sorry that by her continuing with them and 
^ engaging all Mrs. Jennings’s conversation, she was 
quiet reflection. She saw nothing of 
the Willoughbys, nothiifg of Edward, and for some' 
time nothing of anybcjdy who could by any chance 
w.iether grave or gay, be interesting to her. But at 
last she found hersdlf, xvith sqpie surprise, accosted 
by Miss Steele, who, though looking rather shv 
expressed great satisfaction in meeting them, and m 
^ encourag-ement from the particular kindness 

of Mrs. Jennings, left her own party for a short time 

to Elinor immediately whispered 

“ Get it all out' of her, my dear. She will tell you 

anything if you ask. You see, I cannot leave Mrs. 



' .7^® lucky, however, for Mrs. Jennings’s 

curiosity, and for Elinor’s too, that she would tell 
anything without being asked, for nothing would 
^ Otherwise have been learnt. 

• ‘I I am so glad to meet you,’’ said Miss Steele, 
taking her .faimliarly by the arm, “ for I wanted to 
i see you of all Idlings in the world ; ” and then lowering- 
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her voice, I suppose Mrs, Jennings has heard all 
about it? Is she angry ? ” 

“Not at all, I believe, with you.” 

“That is a good thing. And Lady Middleton— is 
she angry?” 

“ I cannot suppose it possible that she should be.” 

“I am monstrous glad 01 it. Good gracious*^! I 
have had such a time of it ! I never saw Lucy in 
such a rage in my life. She vowed at fir^t she would 
never trim me up a new bonnet, nor do anything else 
for me^agaio,«»so long as she lived ; but now she is 
quite come to, and we are as good friends as ever. 
Look, she made me this bow to my hat, and put in 
the feather last night. There, now, you are going to 
laugh at me too. But why should not I wear pink 
ribbons ? I do not care if it is the doctor’s favourite 
colour. I am sure, for my part, I should never have 
known he did like it better than any other colour if 
he had not happened to say so. My cousins have 
been so plaguing me !— I declare sometimes I do not 
know which way to look befoi*^ them.” 

She had wandered away toi a subject on which 
Elinor had nothing tb say, and therefore soon judged 
it expedient to find her way back again to the first. 

“Well,* but, Miss Dashwood,” speaking triumph- 
antly, “people may say what they choose about Mr. 
Ferrar’s declaring he would not have Lucy, for it’s no 
such a thing, I can tell you; and it’s quite a shame 
for such ill-natured reports to be spread abroad. 
Whatever Lucy might think about it herself, you 
know it was no business of othef» people to set it 
down for certain.” 

“I never heard anything of the kind hinted at 
before, I assure you,” said Elinor. 

“ Oh I did not you? But it was said, I know veiy 
well, and by more than one, for Miss Godby told Miss 
Sparks that nobody in their senses could expect Mr. 
Ferrars lo give up a woman like Miss Morton, with 
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Sparks herself. And besides that, my cousin°Richl'1 

said himself that when it came to tL point 

afraid Mr, Ferrars would be off - and 
did not come near us for three davs I c^d 
wimt to think myself; a?id I believe^m myLeart*Lucv 
gave it^all up for lost ; for we came aSy fromvour 

rsaS 

=?- r lis p£ 

s1?mef 

nothing at all, it would be quite 'LnkiS^TrTt 

so he begged, if she had Ae lefst S“f 

Sw'^^Ivb. '“aJ”? “■“ » P^i" » 

-d «p.. 
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being* off, and not upon his own, I wHl take my oath 
he never dropped a syllable of being- tired of her, or 
of wishing to marry Miss Morton, or anything like it. 
But, to be sure, Lucy would not give ear to such kind 
of talking I so she told him directly (with a great deal 
about sweet and love, you lijnow, and all that — Oh, 
la I one can't repeat such kind of things, you kno\9)-— 
she told him directly, she had not the least mind in 
the world to be off, for she could live with him upon 
a trifle, and how little soever he might have, she 
should ^be veity glad to have it all, you know, or 
something of the kind. So then he was monstrous 
happy, and they talked on some time about what they 
should do, and they agreed he should take orders 
directly, and they must wait to be married till he got 
a living. And just then I could not hear any more, 
for my cousin called from below to tell me Mrs. 
Richardson was come in her coadi, and would take 
one of us to Kensington Gaardens ; so I was forced to 
go into the room and interrupt them, to ask Lucy 
if she would like to go, Ijut she did not care 
to leave^ Edward ; so I just !ian upstairs and put 
on a pair of silk stockings, and came off with the 
Richardsons." 

“ I do npot understand what you mean by interrupt- 
ing them," said Elinor; ‘‘you were all in the same 
room together, were not you ? " 

“No, indeed I not us. La! Miss Dashwood, do 
you think people make love w^hen anybody else is by ? 
Oh ! for shame ! To be sure, you must know better 
than that." ^Laughing affectedly. 7— No, no ; they 
were shut up m the drawing-room together, and all I 
heard was only by listening at the door.” 

“ How ! " cried Elinor ; “ have you been repeating 
to me what you only learnt yourself by listening at 
the door? I am sorr}’^ I did not know it before ; for 
I certainly would not have suffered you to give me 
particulars of a conversation which you ought not to 
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have known yourself. How could you behave so 
unfairly by your sister ? ” , 

is nothing- in that. I only stood 
at the door, and heard what I could. And I am sur^ 
Lucy would have done just the same by me ; for, a yelr 

and I had so manv 
any bones of hiding 
on purpose to 

_ else j but Miss 
a coufjle of minutes 

soon,” said she, 
Pall Mall. What 
is, a’n’t she? And 

yuur ororner and sister_ were not very kind 1 Hov- 

cvei, I sha n t say anything against them Xoyou ; and 
to be sure, they diAsend us home in their own chariot’ 
which was more than I looked for. And for mv oart 
a fnght for fear your sister should Lk Us 
0 . the huswifes she hacf given us a day or two before^ 
but, however, nothmgnvas said about them, and I took 
care to keep mine^out of sight Edward has tot 
some business at Oxford, he says, so he must '"go 
there for a time; and after that, as soon-as he cfn 
light upon a bishop, he will be ordained. I wonder 
what curacy he will get ! Good gracious 1 ” (giggling 
as she spoke) “I’d lay my life I know -(idift mf 
cousins will say when they hear of it. They will teh 
me I should write to the doctor, to get Edward the 
curacy of his netvliving. I know they will ; but I am 

*La r Tch n ^ world. 

La ! I shall say directly, ‘ I wonder how you could 

indeed ^ ^ doctor, 

fit Elinor, “it is a comfort to be pre- 
^d against the worst. You have got your answer 


in a closet, or behind a 
hear what we said/V 
Elinor tried to talk of somethin"- i 
oteele could not be kept beyond i 
from what was uppermost in her mind, 
Edward talks of going to Oxford 
” but now he is lodging at No. 
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Miss Steele was going- to reply on the same subject, 
but the approach of her own party made another more 
necessary. 

‘‘ Oh, la ! here come the Richardsons. I had a vast 
deal more to say to you, but I must not stay away 
from them any longer. I assure you they are very 
genteel people. He niake^ a monstrous deai of 
money, and they keep their own coach. I have not 
time to speak to Mrs. Jennmgs about it myself, but 
pray tell her I am quite happy to hear she is not in 
anger against;,us, and Lady Middleton the same ; and 
if anything should happen to take you and your sister 
away, and Mrs. Jennings should want company, I am 
sure we should be very glad to come and stay with 
her for as long a time as she likes. I suppose Lady 
Middleton won’t ask us any more this bout. Good- 
bye ; I am sorry Miss Marianne was not here. 
Remember me kindly to her. L|i ! if you have not 
got your best spotted muslm on — I wonder you was ^ 
not afraid of its being torn.” 

Such was her parting concern ; for after this she 
had time only to pay her farew^l compliments to Mrs. 
Jennmgs before he# company was claimed by Mrs. 
Richardson ; and Elinor was left in possession of 
knowledge which might feed her powers of reflection 
some time, though she had learnt very little more than 
what had been already foreseen and foreplanned in her 
own mind. Edward’s marriage with Lucy was as 
firmly determined on, and the time of its taking place 
remained as absolutely uncertain, as she had concluded 
it would be ; — everything depended, exactly after her 
expectation, on his getting that preferment of which 
at present there seemed not the smallest chance. 

As soon as they returned to the carriage, Mrs. 
Jennings was eager for information \ but, as Elinor 
wished to spread as little as possible intelligence that 
had in the first place been so unfairly obtained, she 
confined herself to the brief repetition of such simple 
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particulars as she felt assured that Lucv for c i 
of her own consequence, would choose to have 

that were to be taken for promoting its end n 
her communication ; and this proifoced from 
^he following natural remark— 

how that wUl’end wt£v wm“^ 

and finding no good comes of it,'^will set'^dowm u°^^’ 

a curacy of fifty pounds a year with th»tT 

his two thousand pounds, and what little 

Steele and Mr. Pratt can give hen ^-u 

have a child every year I And Lord will 

poor they will be !-I must tee what iS 

towards furnishing* their house Twn ^ them 

"WssiS 


^ARTLBT^^s Buildings, MarcJi. 

taL’'o?’wrkhi/lf h^'fbFrfCw the liberty 

make you pleased to hear su-‘h a h'^endshijs for me w 

my dear Edward, after all tht> trrv Ki ^ account ot myself an 
lately, therelbre’^®';„afe^^^ went throug 

to say that, thank God I though vve ha?e 
we are botii quite well now, and a^Ln^? dreadfulij 

be in one another’s love. We have 7? 

persecutions, but, however at had great trials and grea 

ledge many friends, yourself not the^leas?®’ ^cknow 

great Wn/ness I shall ^wavs th.nlr u 

Edward too, who I have toW ofTt*^^?”^ remember, as wil 

glad to hear, as likewise dear Mrf Ien^m^%^°" 

happy hours with him vesterdav Jffi ^ \ ^ 

be^ of our parting, thou^ eImLl^^°?" L V ,7°“^ 

haTO pSTeTfiwwontL^ot^woS 

-d It Should never be. he 
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while he could have my affections— our prospects are not 
very- bright.^ to^be su^re, but we must wait, and hope for the 
best; he will be ordained shortly, and should it ever be in 
your power to recommend him to anybody that has a liviiio- 

to bestow, am very sure you will not foreet us, and dem' 
Mrs. Je^amgs too, trust she wiU break a ^ood word for us 
to Sir John, or Mr. Falaier, or any friend that may be able 
to assist ^Poor Anne was fiuch to blame for what she 
did, but she did it for the best, so I say nothing; hope^rs 
Jennings won’t think it too much trouble to give us a call’, 
should she come this way any morning, t’ would be a great 
kindness, and my cousins would be proud to know her. My 
paper reminds me to conclude, and begging to be most grate- 
rQspdtttullj remembered to hei% and to Sir John 
and LaSy Middleton, and the dear children, when you chance 
to see them, and love to Miss Marianne, 

I am, etc, etc. 

As soon as Elinor had hnished it, she performed 
what she concluded to be its writer’s real design, by 
placing it in the hands of Mrs. Jennings, who read it 
aloud with many comments of satfsfaction and praise. 

‘‘Very well, indeed! How prettily she writes!— 
ay, that was quite proper 4o let him be off if he 
would. That was just like JLucy. Poor soul ! I 
wish I could get Mm a living with all my heart 
She calls me dear Mrs. Jennings, you see. She is 
a good-hearted girl as ever lived. — Very well, upon 
my word. That sentence is very prettily turned. 
Yes, yes, I will go and see her, sure enough. How 
attentive she is, to think of everybody ! Thank you, 
my dear, for showing it me. It is as pretty a letter 
as ever I saw, and does Lucy’s head and heart great 
credit.” . 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Misses Dashwood had now been rather more than 
two months in town, and Marianne’s impatience to be 
gone increased every day. She sighed for the air, the 
liberty, the quiet of the country, and fancied that if 
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any place could give her ease, Barton must do it 
Elinor was hardly less anxious than herself for their 
removal, and only so much less bent on its bein<^ 

conscious o1- 
Marianne 

could not be brought to acknowledge. She beo-sn 
however, seriously to tifrn her thoughts towards ‘its 
accomplishment and had already mentioned thS 

rSe resisted them wit 

all the eloquence of her good-will, when a plan was 
suggested, which, though detaining th«m from home 
yet a few weeks longer, appeared to Elinor altG^ether 
much more eligible than any other. The pflmers 
t?PeveIand about the end of March 
for the Easter holidays; and Mrs. Jennings, with both 

ChaHofr^^^^ f warm invitation from 

Charlotte to go with them. This would not in itseTf 
^ have been sulBcieqt for the delicacy of Miss Dash 
wood j— but It was enforced hy so much real polite- 
ness^by Mr. Palmer himself, as, joined to the very 

hersist^r^htdT* 'tanners towards them since 

When she told Marianne what she had done 

“No, I 

of, ^ ^ tbe neighbourhood 

“But It is in wSomersetshire — I cannot e-o into 
^omersetshire.-There, where I looked forward to 
|o them.” ' ^ ’ Elinor, you cannot expect me to 

Elinor would not argue upon the propriety of over 
seated it, therefore, as a measure which wouM^fix 
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the time of her returning to that dear mother whom 
she so much wished to see, in a more eligible, more 
comfortable manner, than any other plan could do, 
and perhaps without "any greater delay. From 
Cleveland, which was within a few miles of Bristol, 
the distance to Barton wa| not bej’-ond one day, 
though a long day’s journey ; and their mother’s 
servant might easily come there to attend them 
down ; and as there could be no occasion for their 
staying above a week at Cleveland, they might now 
be at Jiome m little more than three weeks’ time. 
As Marianne’s affection for her mother was sincere, 
it must triumph, with little difficulty, over the 
imaginary evil she had started. 

Mrs. Jennings was so far from being •weary of 
her guests, that she pressed them very earnestly to 
return with her again from Cleveland. Elinor was 
grateful for the attention, but it could not alter ^ 
their design ; and their mother’s concurrence being 
readily gained, everything relative to their return 
was arranged as far as it cduld be; — and Marianne 
found some relief in drawing up a statement 
of the hours that* were yet to divide her from 
Barton. 

Ah ! •Colonel, I do not know what you and I 
shall do without the Misses Dashwood,” — ^was Mrs. 
Jennings’s address to him when he first called on 
her, after their leaving her was settled — ** for they 
are quite resolved upon going home from the 
Palmers ; — and how forlorn we shall be when I 
come back! Lord! we shall sit* and gape at one 
another as dull as two cats.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jennings was in hopes, by this 
vigorous sketch of their future ennuis to provoke 
him to make that offer which might give himself 
an escape from it ; and if so, she had soon after- 
wards good reason to think her object gained ; for, 
on Elinor’s moving to the window to take more 
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expeditiously the dimensions of a orint whiVti ot, 
was going to copy for her friend, he folbwed 
to It with a look of particular meaning, and converLd 
with her there for several mitfutes. The effect of 
discourse on the lady, too, could not escano £ 
observation ,• for thoug|, she was too honourawl 
to,, listen and had ©ven changed' her seat An rt? 
that she might not hear, to one close K the oia^norf 
on xvhich Marianne was playina- she rauld^nor f° ® 
from seeing that Elinor chried colt? 

i.ouse. Ihis set the matter beyond a douht qu 

r wondered, indeed, at his thinking it necessSto t 

■ s,o— blit suDoosed If fr, :^^cL.ehsaiy to do 

What Elino?said in reX" sh^e 

b». j«*ed f,o„ 's."&s: 7“irLTtf‘t 

did not think that anr material objection ^ at Ai?/ 
Jennings commended her in her' heart for ?.• 

lam afraid it cannot take place very soon ” 

Astonished and shocked at so unlover-Iifcra 

she was almost readv to crv m?t ? r 5 
should hinder it? ”»-but checkinjy h^r Lord! what 
herself to this silent ejactatiot-f 

be older!”® h® need not wait to . 
least; fo, o. aSrEate^ 

afterwards, aad ttariaj diffj,,,,, „.y,,°E.'jS„S°s 



very plainly heard Elinor say, and with a voice which 

showed hereto feei what she said ; ■ 

“ I will always think myself very much obliged 

to you. ; , , 

Mrs. Jennings was delighted with her gratitude, and 


only^woiid^^ th^t^ .after hearing- .such a sentence, 


the Colonel, should be. able to take leave of tlienl as 
he immediately did, with the utmost and^o 

wthoutmiakmg her any ,r^ .'She.had not thought 
her old fnend could have made^ so IndilFerent a suitor. 

hat had leally passed between them was to this.' 
effect ., 

rr heard,”: said he,;, with great- compassion » 

of the injustice your friend. Mr. Ferrara has suffered 

from his family ; for, if I understand the matter right, 

he has been entirely cast off by them for persevering 
in.., his engagement with, ,a.' very deserving youn<>* 

woman. Have I been rightly informed ? Is it so ? ”** ~ 
Elinor told him that it w%s. 

‘‘The cruelty, the impolitic cruelty,” he replied 

with . .great feeling, tof , dividing,; or attempting tc 
divide, two young* people, long gttached to each - other, ■ 
IS; terrible j Mrs. Feff*ars does not know what she. may 
be doing — what she may; drive her son to. I have 
seen Mr, £dward Ferrars two or three times in Harley 
Street, and.am^ much pleased with him. - He Is not a 
young man with whom one . can be intimately ac- 
quainted in, E/ short time, but I have seen enough of 
him to wish him well for his own sake, and, as' a friend ■ 
of yours, I wish it still more. I understand that be 
intends to take orders. Will yoi^ be so good as to 
tell him that the living of Delaford, now just vacant, 
as I am informed by this day’s post, is his, if he think 
it worth his acceptance ; — ^but that^ perhaps, so nn* 
fortunately circumstanced as he i$ now, it may be 
nonsense to a|)pear to doubt ; I only wish it were more 
valuable. It is a rectory^ but a small one ; the late 
incumbent^ I believe^ did not make more than two 
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hundred pounds per annum, and though it is certainly 
capable of improvement, I fear not to such an 
amount as_ to afford him a very comfortable income 
Such as It IS, however, my pleasure in presenting him 
to It will be very great. Prayassure him ofit.” 

* astonishment at this commission could 
harfily have been greater had the Colonel been really 
making her an offer of his hand. The prefermen/ 
which only uvo days before she had considerS 
hopeless for Edward, was already provided to enable 
him to marry ;-and she, of all people*in the world 
was fixed on to bestow it 1 Her emotion was luch as 
Mrs Jennings had attributed to a very different cause ; 
-but whatever minor feelings less pure, less vlels 
rng, imght have a share in tlat emotion,’ £r e£em 
for the general benevolence, and her gratitude for 

togrether prompted 
r Colonel Brandon to this act, were strongly felt and 
warmly expressed. She Ahanked him for it with all 

principles and disposition 
With that praise which she knew them to deserve, and 
promised to undertake the commission with pleasure 
If. t were really his wish to puf off so WreVabTe an 

n^'^L^n timef she could 

so well perform it 
as himself It was an office, in short, from Sh 

unwilling to give Edward the pain of recdvin^ -m’ 
obligation from her, she would have been very glad to 
be spared herself; but Colonel Brandon. o7motiv2 

i* likewise, still seemed so 

S WOuld^nS that 

tion Edw^rH “If make further opposi- 

tion. Edward, she believed, was still in town and 

ftSrt.; bad heard his address from ’ £s 

nf undertake, therefore, to inform him 

advantaiS. • ' ®»:^ndon began to talk of his own 

advantage m secut:mg so respectable and agreeable a 
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neighbour; and then it was that he mentioned with 
regret that the house was small and indifferent ; an evil 
which Elinor, as Mrs. Jenziingfs had supposed her to 
do, made very light at least, as far as regarded 
its size. 

<‘The smallness of the ho^ise,” said she, ** I cannot 
imagine any inconvenience to them, for it wix! be 
in proportion to their family and income.” 

By which the Colonel was surprised to find that she 
was considering their marriage as the certain con- 
sequence of the presentation ; for he did not suppose 
it possible that Delaford living could supply such an 
income as anybody in their style of life would venture 
to settle on— and he said so. 

This little rectory can do no more than make Mr. 
Ferrars comfortable as a bachelor ; it cannot enable 
him to marry. ^ l am sorry to say that my patronage 
ends with this; and my interest is hardly more^^ 
extensive. If, however, bji any unforeseen chance it 
should be in my power to serve him further, I must 
think very differently of him^from what I now do, if 
I am not as readj^ to be usisful to him then as I 
sincerely wish I could be at present. What I am 
now doing, indeed, seems nothing at all, since it can 
advance •him so little towards what must be his 
principal, his only object of happiness. His marriage 
must still be a distant good ; — at least, I am afraid 
it cannot take place very soon.” 

Such was the sentence which, when misunderstood, 
so justly offended the delicate feelings of Mrs. 
Jennings; but after this narration of what really 
passed between Colonel Brandon and Elinor, while 
they stood at the window, the gratitude expressed by 
■the^ latter on their parting may perhaps appear, in 
general, not less reasonably excited, nor less properly 
■worded, than if it had arisen from an offer of marriage. 


2Bo 
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VYELL, ft.Mss_Dashwood,”' said Mrs. Jennin<rs 
sagaciously smiling, as soon as the gentl 4 ian 1^305 
withdrawn, » I do not a^ you what the Colonel has 
been _saying to you; for though, upon my honour 
I tried to keep out of hearing, I could not help catch- 
ing enough to understand his business. And I assure 
you _r ne^^r was better pleased in my life, and I wS 

\ Oil joy of it With all my heart/^ # 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am,” said Elinor. “It is , 

; and I feel the goodness of 
Colonel Brandon most sensibly. There a?e not many 
men who would act as he has done. Few people 
nave so compassionate a heart! I never was ^Sr^ 
astonished in my life.” 

" Lord ! _my dearyyou are very modest 1 I a’n’t the 
least astonished at it in the world, for 1 have of en 

more"Lj to 

“ You judge from ycur knowledge of the Colonel’^ 

least you could not fore 

see that the opportunity would so very soon occur ” 
‘‘Opportunity I » repeated Mrs. Tennin.e , 


T 



proper persoa. 


‘‘Weil, 
repair it I 


w1 why don’t 

. Who should do it but himself? ” 

They were interrupted by the servant’s comino- in 
to announce the charidt’s being- at the door ; and 

... “y before I have had 

half mj talk out.^ But, however, we may have it’ all 

over in the evening, for we shall be quite alone. I 
do not ask you to go with me, for I dare say your 
mind^is too full of the matter to care for company: 
and beside, ybu must long to tell your sister all 

Marianne had left the room before the conversation 
• begfan. 

‘‘ Certainly, ma’am, I shall tell Marianne of it ; but 
I shall not mention it at present to anybody else ” 

»9h l very well,” said Mrs. Jennings, rather dis- 
appointed. Then you would notdiave me tell Lucy, 
for I think of going- as far a® Holborn to-day.” 

“ No, ma’am not even Lucy, if you please. One 
day s delay will not be very material ; and till I have 
written to Mr. Ferrq^rs, I thinls it ought not to be 
mentioned to anybody else. I shall do that directly. 
It is of importance that no time should be lost with 
him, for Itfe will of course have much to do relative 
to his ordination.” 

This speech at first puzzled Mrs. Jennings ex* 
ceedingly. Why Mr. Ferrars was to be written to 
about it in such a hurry she could not immediately 
comprehend. A few moments’ reflection, however, 
produced a very happy idea, and sh^ exclaimed— 

“ Oh, ho ! I understand you. Mr. Ferrars is to be 
the man. Well, so much the better for him. Ay, 
to be sure, he must be ordained in readiness ; and I am 
very glad to find things are so forward between you. 
But, my dear, is not this rather out of character ? 


Should not the Colonel write himself? — sure, he is the 
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Elinor did not quite understand the beginning* of 
Mrs. Jennings’s speech, neither did she think it 
worth inquiring into ; and therefore only replied to 
its conclusion. 

“Colonel Brandon is so delicate a man, that he 
ratjjter wished any one tp announce his intentions to 
Mr. Ferrars than himself.” 

“And so j/ou are forced to do it. Well, that is an 
odd kind of delicacy I However, I will not disturb 
you (seeing her preparing to write). You know your 
own concerns best. So good-bye, m/ dear. I have 
not heard of anything to please me so wetl since 
Charlotte was brought to bed.” 

And away she went ; but returning again in a 
moment — 

“I. have just been thinking of Betty’s sister, my 
dear. I should be very glad to get her so good a 
mistress. But whether she would do for a lady’s- 
maid, I am sure I can’t tell. She is an excellent 
housemaid, and works very well at her needle. How- 
ever, you will think of all that at your leisure.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” replied^ Elinor, not hearing 
much of what she said, and more anxious to be alone 
than to be mistress of the subject. 

How^ she should begin — how she should express 
herself in her note to Edward, was now all her con- 
cern. The particular circumstances between them 
made a difficulty of that which to any other person 
would have been the easiest thing in the world ; but 
she equally feared to say too much or too little, and sat 
deliberating over’^her paper, with the pen in her hand, 
till broken in on by the entrance of Edward himself. 

He had met Mrs. Jennings at the door in her way 
to the carriage, as he came to leave his farewell card ; 
and she, after apologising for not returning herself, 
had obliged him to enter, by saying that Miss Dash- 
wood was above,, and wanted to speak with him on 
very particular business. 


r ■ . 
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Elinor had just been congratulating- herself in the 
midst of her perplexity, that, hoivever difficult itmi°-ht 
be to express herself properly by letter, it was'’ at 
least preferable to giviifg the information by word of 
mouth, when her visitor entered, to force her upon 
this greatest exertion of all.. Her astonishment and 
confusion were very great on his so sudden appearance. 
She had not seen him before since his engagement 
became public, and, therefore, not since his knowin<^ 
her to be acquainted with it ; which, with the con- 
sciousness of "What she had been thinking of, and 
what she had to tell him, made her feel particularly 
uncomfortable for some minutes. He, too, was much 
distressed, and they sat down together in a most 
promising state of embarrassment. Whether he had 
asked her pardon for his intrusion on first comino^ 
into the room he could not recollect ; but, determining 
to be on the safe side, he made his apology in ’» 
form as soon as he could say anything, after taking 
a chair. 

“ Mrs. Jennings told me,*’ said he, “ that you 
wished to speak witjj me, at laast I understood her 
so— or I certainly should not have intruded on you in 
such a manner ! Though, at uie same time, I should 
have beeiT extremely sorry to leave London without 
seeing you and your sister; especially as it will most 
likely be some time— it is not probable that I should 
soon have the pleasure of meeting you again. I go 
to Oxford to-morrow.” 

“You would not have gone, however,” said 
Elinor, recovering herself, and detefmined to get over 
what she so much dreaded as soon as possible, “ with- 
out receiving our good wishes, even if we had not 
been able to give them in person. Mrs. Jennings 
was quite right in what she said. I have something 
of consequence to inform you of, which I was on the 
point of communicating by paper. I am charged 
with a most agreeable office ” (breathing rather faster 
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than usual as she spoke), “Colonel Brandon, who 
was here only ten minutes ago, has desired me to say 
that, understanding you mean to take orders, he has 
great pleasure in offering you the living of Delaford 
now just vacant, and only wishes it were more 
valuable. Allow me toecongratulate you on havino' 
so respectable and well-judging a friend, and to join 
in his wish that the living— it is about two hundred a 

considerable, and such as 
might better enable you to — as might be more than a' 
temporary accommodation to yourself-^:sucb, in short 
as might establish all your views of happiness. ” ’ 

What Edward felt, as he could not say it himself 
It cannot be expected that any one else should say it 
for him. He looked all the astonishment which such 
such unthought of, information 
words”— exciting; but he said only these two 

Colonel Brandon ! ♦ 

tinner’” Ejjnorj gathering more resolu- 

taon, as some of the worst was over; “Colonel 
asr- a testimony of his concern for 
lately passed — for the cruel situation in 
which the unjustifiable conduct of your family has 
placed you-a concern which I am sure ’Marianne, 
myself, and all your friends must share ; and likewise 
as a proof of his high esteem for your genenJ 
character, and his particular approbation of your 
behaviour on the present occasion. ” ^ 

possSl”? ” ^ ^ I Can it be 

unkmdness of your own relations has made 
find friendship anywhere/' 

“not consciousness, 

to you, to ycuryodnist^^TeTt^'r^^^^^^^^ 

nrnfS.i: «'■ ‘“4 
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“You are very much mistaken. I do assure you 
that you owe it entirely, at least almost entirely, to 
your own merit, and Colonel Brandon’s discernment 
of It. I have had no hand in it. I did not even 

know, till i understood his design, that the Hvincr 
was vacant ; nor had it ever occurred to me that he 
i might Imve such a living in fiis gift. As a friend of 
j mine, of my family, he may perhaps^indeed, I know 
he has, still greater pleasure in bestowing it ; but 
word, you owe nothing to my solicitation.” 
j ^ Truth obliged her to acknowledge some small share 
i action ; but she was at the same time so un- 

j willing to appear as the benefactress of Edward, that 
she acknowledged it with hesitation ; which probably 
contributed to fix that suspicion in his mind which 
had recently entered it. For a short time he sat deep 
j ill thought, after Elinor had ceased to speak : at 
j last, as if it were rather an effort, said 
I “Colonel Brandon seems a man of great worth and 
j respectability. I have always heard him spoken of 
I as such, and your brother, ‘T know; esteems him 
highly. He is undoubtedly a sensible man, and in 
his manners perfectly'^he gentleman.” 

^ “Indeed,” replied ELUnor, “ I believe that you will 
j find him, on further acquaintance, all that you have 
heard him to be j and as you will be suph very near 
neighbours (for I understand the parsonage is almost 
close to the mansion-house), it is particularly im- 
; portant that he should be all this.” 

Edward made no answer ; but when she had turned 
away her head, gave her a look so s-srious, so earnest, 
so uncheerful, as seemed to say, that he might here- 
after wish the distance between the parsonage and 
the mansion-house much greater. 

“Colonel Brandon, I think, lodges in St. James’s 
Street,” said he, soon afterwards, rising from his 
I chair. , 

Elinor told him the number of the. house* ' 
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“ I must hurry away, then, to give him those thanks 
which you will not allow me to give you ; to assure 
him that he has made me a very— an exceedinelv 
happy man.” ' “ ^ 

Elinor did not offer to detain him ; and they parted 
with a very earnest assurance on her side of her 
unceasing good wishes for his hapoiness in every 
change of situation that might befall him ; on his 
with rather an attempt to return the same good-will 
than the power of expressing it. 

“When I see him again,” said EHnor to herself 
as the door shut him out, “ I shall see him the 
husband of Lucy.” 

And with this pleasing anticipation she sat down 
to reconsider the past, recall the words, and en- 
deavour to comprehend all the feelings of Edward- 
^ \X7-L reflect on her own with discontent.” 

When Mrs. Jennings came home, though she 
returned from seeing people whom she had never 
seen before, ?nd of whom, therefore, she must have 
a great deal to sayf her mind was so much more 
occupied by the important secret in her possession 
than by anything else, that she reverted to it again 
as soon as Elinor appeared. 

“Well, my dear,” she cried, “I sent you up the 
young man. Did not I do right? And I suppose 
you had no great difficulty— you did not find him 
very unwilling* to accept your proposal ? ” 

‘*No, ma’am ; that was not very likely.” 

“Well, and how soon will be be ready? For it 
seems all to depGnd upon that.” 

. ‘‘ said Elinor, “ I know so little of these 
kinds of forms, that I can hardly conjecture as 
to the time, or the preparation necessary ; but I 
suppose two or three months will complete his 
ordination.” • . ^ 

^ “Two or three months!” cried Mrs. Jennings; 
Lord, my^ar, how calmly you talk of it! and 
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can the Colonel wait two or three months ? Lord 
bless me.—! am sure it would put me quite out of 
paiience. And though one would be very <viad to 
do a kindness by poor Mr. Ferrars, I do think it is 
not worth while to^wait two or three months for him 
Sure, ^somebody else might be found that would do 

as well— somebody that is in ohders already ” -> 

“My dear ma’am,” said Elinor, “what can you 
be thinking of ? Why, Colonel Brandon’s only object 
js to be of use to Mr. Ferrars.^' 

“ Lord bless you, my dear ! Sure you do not mean 
to persuade me that the Colonel only marries you for 
the sake of giving ten guineas to Mr. Ferrars ! ” 

The deception could not continue after this ; and 
an explanation immediately took place, by which 
both gained considerable amusement for the moment 
without any material loss of happiness to either, for 
Mrs. Jennings only exchanged one. form of delight 
for another, and still without forfeiting her expeaa- 
tion of the first. ^ 

“Ay, ay, the parsonage is but a small one,” said 
she, after the first ebullition of, surprise and satis- 
faction was oyer, “aftd very likely may be out of 
repair; but to hear a man apologising, as I thought, 
for a house that, to my knowledge, has five sittmg- 
rooms on the ground-floor, and, I think, the house- 
keeper told me, could make up fifteen beds ! And 
to you, too, that had been used to live in Barton 
Cottage ! It seemed quite ridiculous. But, my dear, 
we must touch up the Colonel to do something to 
the parsonage, and make it comfortable for them, 
before Lucy goes to it.” 

“But Colonel Brandon does not seem to have 
any idea of the living’s being enough to allow them 
to marry.” 

“The Colonel is a ninny, my dear; because he 
has two thousand a year himself, he thinks that 
nobody else can marry on less. Take my word for 
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it, that, if I am alive, I shall be payingf a visit at 
Delaford Parsonag-e before Michaelmas; and I am 
sure I sha’n’t go if Lucy a’n’t there.” 

Elinor was quite out of her opinion as to the 
probability of their not waiting for anything more ! 




il 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Edward having carried his thanks to Colonel 
Brandon, proceeded with his happiness to Lucy - and 
such was the excess of it by the time he reached 
Bartlett s Buildings, that she was able to assure Mrs. 
Jennings, who called on her again the next day with 
her congratulations, that she had never seen him in 
such spirits before in her life. 

Her own happiness and her own spirits were at 
least, very certain ; and she joined Mrs. Jennines 
most heartily in her expectation of their being 111 
comfortably together in Delaford Parsonage before 
Michaelmas. So far was she, at the same time, from 
any backwardness tw give Elinor that credit which 
Edward would give her, that she spoke of her friend- 
ship for them both with the most grateful warmth 
was ready to own all their own obligation to her, and 
^enly declared that no exertion for their good on 
Miss Dashwood’s part, either present or future 
would ever surprise her, for she believed her capS 
of domg any^ing m the world for those she really 
valued. As for Colonel Brandon, she was not only 
ready to worship'-him as a saint, but was, moreover^ 
truly anxious that he should be treated as one in III 
worldly concerns ; anxious that his tithes should be 

secretly resolved to avail 
herself at Delaford, as far as she possibly could, of 
his servants, his carnage, his cows, and his poultry. 

a ^eek since John Dashwood Ld 
called in Berkeley Street, and, as since that time no 
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notice had been taken by them of his wife's indisposi- ' 
tion, beyond one verbal inquiry, Elinor began to feel 
it necessary to pay her a visit. This, was an obliga- 
tion, however, which jxoi only opposed her own 
inclination, but which had not the assistance of any 
encouragement from her companions. Marianne, not 
contented with absolutely reusing to go herself, ^vas 
very urgent to prevent her sister’s going at all ; and 
Mrs. Jennings, though her carriage was always at 
Elinor’s service, so very much disliked Mrs. John 
Dashwood, tli^t not even her curiosity to see how she 
iooked^after the late discovery, nor her strong desire 
to affront her by taking Edward’s part, could overcome 
her unwillingness to be in her company again. The 
consequence was that Elinor set out by herself to 
pay a visit, for which no one could have really less 
inclination, and to run the risk of a t^te-h-ike with a 
woman whom neither of the others had so much 
reason to dislike. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Dashwood was denied ; but before the carriage 
could turn from the house, husband accidentally 
came out. He expressed great pleasure in meeting 
Elinor, told her tha*! he had been just going to call 
in Berkeley Street, and, assuring her that Fanny would 
be very gjad to see her, invited her to come in. 

They walked upstairs into the drawing - room. 
Nobody was there. 

Fanny is in her own room, I suppose,” said he ; 
‘‘I will go to her presently, for I am sure she will 
not have the least objection in the world to seeing you 
— ^very far from it, indeed. Now especially there can- 
not be — but, however, you and Marianne were always 
great favourites. Why would not Marianne come ? ” 
Elinor made what excuse she could for her. 

“ I am not sorry to see you alone,” he replied, ‘‘for 
I have a good deal to say to you. This living of 
Colonel Brandon’s — can it be true?-— has he really 
K given it to Edward ? — I heard it yesterday by chance, 


w 
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broke it to her, and she bears it vastly well, she will 
not like to hear it much talked of/' 

Elinor had some difficulty here to refrain from 
observing that she thought Fanny might have borne 
with composure an acquisition of wealth to her 
brother, by which neither she nor her child .could 
be possibly impoverished. ^ ^ 

“ Mrs. Ferrars/’ added he, lowering his voice to 
the tone becoming so important a subject, “ knows 
nothing about it at present, and I believe it will be 
best to keep iti entirely concealed from her as long 
as may"' be. When the marriage takes place, 1 
fear she must hear of it all/' 

“But why should such precaution be used? 
Though it is not to be supposed that Mrs, Ferrars 
can have the smallest satisfaction in knowing that 
her son has money enough to live upon — for that 
must be quite out of the question : yet why, after 
her late behaviour, is she |upposed to feel at all? 
She has done with her son, she has cast him oif 
for ever, and has made all «<those over whom she 
had any influence cast him off likewise. Surely, 
after doing so, sh^ cannot be imagined liable to 
any impression of sorrow or of joy on his account — 
she cannot be interested in anything that befalls 
him. She would not be so weak as to throw away 
the comfort of a child, and yet retain the anxiety of 
a parent ! ” 

“Ah ! Elinor,’’ said John, “your reasoning is very 
good, but it is founded on ignorance of human nature. 
When Edward’s unhappy match t^es place, depend 
upon it, his mother will feel as much as if she had 
never discarded him, and therefore every circumstance 
that may accelerate that dreadful event must be 
concealed from her as much as possible. Mrs. 
Ferrars can never forget that Edward is her son." 

“You surprise me; I should think it must nearly 
have escaped her memory by this time.** 
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“lou wrong her exceedingly. Mrs. Ferrars is 
most affectionate mothers in the world ” 
Elinor was silent 

“We think now,” said Mr. Dashwood, after a 
snort pause, “of Robert’s marrying Miss Morton ” 
Elinor, smiling at the grave and decisive import- 
ancn of her brother’s ton'e, calmly replied— • 

<i* I suppose, has no choice in the affair ” 

Ciioice I How do you mean ? ” 

“I only mean, that I suppose from your manner 
of speaking, it miwt be the same to- Miss Morton 

whether she marry Edward or Eobert*^ « 

“Certainly, there can be no difference; for Robert 

will now, to all intents and purposes, be considered 
as the eldest son ; and as to anything else, they are 

both very agreeable young men— I do not know^that 

one IS superior to the other.” 

“o ”lPre, and John was also for a short 

time silent. His reflectlo|is ended thus 

“ Of one thing-, my dear sister,*' kindly taking- her 
hand, and speaking nr an awful whisper, “1 mav 

assure you: and I ^yill do it, because I know It 

r ^ think— 

indeed, I have it from the best authority, or I should 
not repeat it for otherwise it would he Zy ZoZ 
to say anything about it— but I have it from thf 
very best authority-not that I ever precisely heJd 
herself, but her daughter did 
and I have It from her— that, in short, ^whatevS 
objections there might be against a certain— a certain 
connection-you imderstand me-it would have been 

^3.ve given her 

half the vexation that this does. I was exceedino-®^ 

circumstance, you know, 

Se s^d ‘theleri? T comparison,’ 

1 f she would 

be glad to compound now for nothing worse.* But, 
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howeirers, all that is quite out of tfee questiou-*aot 
to be thought of or mentioned ; as to, any attachment, 
you know— it never ■ could is gone by. 

But I thought I would just tell you of this, because 
I knew ho,w 'much it must^ please you. Not that 
you have any reason to regret, my dear Elinor. 
There is no doubt of your dbing exceedingly we4l — 
quite as well, or better, perhaps, all things considered. 
Has Colonel Brandon been with you' lately? ” 

Elinor had heard enough, if not to gratify her vanity 
and raise her *»seif-importance, to agitate her nerves 
and fiirher mind ; and she was therefore glad to be 
spared from the necessity of saying much in reply 
herself, and from the danger of hearing anything 
more from her brother, by the entrance of Mr. 
Robert Ferrars. After a few moments’ chat, John 
Dash wood, recollecting that Fanny was yet unin- 
formed of his sister being there, quitted the room 
in quest of her ; and Elino^ was feft to improve her 
acquaintance with Robert, who, by the gay unconcern, 
the happy self-complacency oMiis manlier while enjoy- 
ing so unfair a division of his mother’s love and 
liberality, to the prJjudice of his banished brother, 
earned only by his own dissipated course of life, and 
that brother’s integrity, was confirming her most 
unfavourable opinion of his head and heart. 

They had scarcely been two minutes by themselves 
before he began to speak of Edward ; for he too had 
heard of the living, and was very inquisitive on the 
subject. Elinor repeated the particulars of it, as she 
had given them to John, and thei% effect on Robert, 
though very different, was not less striking than it 
had been on him. He laughed most immoderately. 
The idea of Edward’s being a clergyman, and living 
in a small parsonage- house, diverted him beyond 
measure ; and when to that was added the fanciful 
imagery of Edward reading prayers in a white sur- 
plice, and publishing the banns of marriage between 
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Joha Smith and Mary Brown, he couI< 
nothingfmore ridiculous. 

Elinor, while she waited in silence and 
pavity the conclusion of such folly, could n 
her eyes from being fixed on him with a 
Spoke all the contempt it excited. It 
bor/ever, very well bestowed, for 
feeling's, ^and gave no intelligence to him He 
recalled from ^wit to wisdom,^! ' ^ 

hers, but by his own sensibility, 

‘‘We may treat it as a joke, 

iring from the affected laugh which \Cd con- 
bly lengthened out the genuine g; ‘ 

_ it IS a most 
is ruined for ever. I 
-—..' him to be a 
meaning a fellow. 
You must not judge of 
■<yn your slight acquaintance, 
manners are certainly not the 
Dut xve are not all born, you 
.3 powers the same address, 
to see him m a circle of strangers'— 
fIvJl rf®. P‘^‘ 2 ble enough!— but, upon my 
as good a heart asrany in the 
and I declare and protest to you I never 
in my life as when it all burst forth. 

the first 
Reeling myself called 
‘ I r^^nied lately said to her 
not know what you may in! 
as for myself, 1 must 
, woman, I 

lhat w^as what I said 
St uncommonly shocked 
■he has done for himself 
mt for ever from all decent 
' said to my mother, I am 


immovable 
lot restrain 
look that 
was a look, 
it relieved her own 

--was 
not by any reproof of 

Sfiid he at last, 

! __ t.. , . ifl" - ■ ' . 

— -...J com 
aiety of the 
serious 


moment — Dut,, upon my soul, 
business. Poor Edward! he i 
am extremely sorry for it— for I know 
very good-hearted creature ; as well- 
perhaps, as any in^the world, 
him, Missf Dashwood, fr 
Poor Edward ! His 
happiest in nature, 
know, with the sam 
Poor fellow ! 
to be r — * 
soul, I believe he has 
kingdom ; : 
was so shocked 
I could not believe it. 
person who told 1 * 

with resolution 
My dear madam.^ I do 
tend to do on the occasion, but 
say, that if Edward does marry this 
never will see him again. * 
immediately — I was me 
indeed !-^Poor Edward !- 
completely lT--shut himself ■ 
society I— but, as I direct!' 
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not in the^ least surprised at it ; from his style of 
eduGation it was always to be expected My poor 
motlier was 

yow ever 

“ Yes, onea ; while she was staying in this house. 

I happened to drop in for ten minutes ; and I saw 
quite enough of her. The Aerest awkward cou-atry 
girl, without style or elegance, and almost without 
beauty. I remember her perfectly. Just the kind 
of girl I should suppose likely to captivate poor 
Edward I i^ifered immediately, as soon as my 
mother related the affair to me, to talk to him my- 
self, and dissuade him from the match; but it was 
too late then, I found, to do anything, for, unluckily, 
I was not in the way at first, and knew nothing of it 
till after the breach had taken place, when it was not 
for me, you know, to interfere. But had I been in- 
formed of it a few hours earliej*, I think it most 
probable that something might have been dit on. 
certainly should have represented it to Edward in a 
very strong light. ‘ My de2lr fellowj^ I should have 
said, * consider what you are dc^ng. You are making 
a most disgraceful clinnection, and such a one as your 
family are unanimous in disapproving.’ I cannot 
help thinking, in short, that means might have been 
found. But now it is all too late. He must be 
starved, you know ; that is certain ; absolutely 
starved.” 

He had just settled this point with great com- 
posure, when the entrance of Mrs. John Dashwood 
put an end to the subject. Bui: though she never 
spoke of it out of her own family, Elinor could see 
its influence on her mind, in the something like 
confusion ot countenance with which she entered, 
and an attempt at cordiality in her behaviour to 
herself. She even proceeded so far as to be con- 
cerned to find that Elinor and her sister were so 
soon to leave town, as she had hoped to see more 


i 
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husband whn 

attended her into the room, and hun^ enaLZed 
over her accents, seemed to distinfjuisfa evel^S 
that was most affectionate and graceful. ^ 


T" CHAPTER XLII. 

One other callm Harley Street, a short and take-leave 
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could not, when it came to the point, bid adieu to 
the house m which she had for the last time enjoyed 
those hopes and that confidence in Willoughby, which 
were now extinguished for ever, without great pain. 
Nor could she leave the place in which Willouo-hby 
remainedj busy in new engag'ements, and new schenies, 
in whicli she could have no^shafe, without shedcMup* 
many ' tears/ 

Elinors satisfaction at the monient of removal was 
more positive* She had no such object for her lina’er** 
ing thoughts to fix on, she left no creature behind 
from wflom it would give her a moment’s regret to be 
divided for ever, she was pleased to be free herself 
from the persecution of Lucy’s friendship, she was 
grateful for bringing her sister away unseen by Wil- 
loughby, since bis marriage, and she looked forward 
with hope to what a few months of tranquillity at 
Barton might do towards restoring Marianne’s peace , 
of mind, and confirming her pwn. • ^ 

Their journey was safely performed. The second 
day brought them into the chewshed, or* the prohibited. 


county ot Somerset, for as sucl^ was it dwelt on by 
turns in Marianne’s imagination ; and in the forenoon 
of the third they drove up to Cleveland. 

Clevelai¥3 was a spacious, modern - built house, 
situated on a sloping lawn* It had no park, but 
the pleasure-grounds were tolerably extensive ; and 
like every other place of the same degree of im- 
portance, it had its open shrubbery, and closer 
wood-walk ; a road of smooth gravel winding round 
a plantation, led to the front ; tlie#lawn was dotted 
over with timber; the house itself was under the 
guardianship of the fir, the mountain-ash, and the 
acacia, and a thick screen of them altogether, 
interspersed with tall Lombardy poplars, shut out 
the offices. 

Marianne entered the house with a heart swelling 
with emotion, from the consciousness of being only 
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ei^g-hty miles from Barton, and not thirty from Combe 
Magna ; and before she bad been five minutes within 
^s walls, while the others were busily heloino- 

Charlotte show her child to the housekeeper, sht 
quitted it again, stealing away through the windino- 
shrubbenes,_ now just beginning to be in beauty 
to gam a distant eminence ; where, from its Grecian 
temple, her eye wandering over a wide tract of 
country to the south-east, could fondly rest on the 
farthest ridge of hills in the horizon, and fanev 
that from their summits Combe M»gna mieht be 

In such moments of precious, of invaluable misery 
she rejoiced m tears of agony, to be at Cleveland ’• 
and as she returned by a different circuit to the 
house, feeling all the happy privilege of country 
liberty, of wandering from place to place in free 
and luxurious solitude, she resolved to spend almost 
every hodr of every day Avhile she remained with the 
1 aimers in the^indulg-ence of such solitary rambles 

She returned just ifi time to join the others’ as 
they quitted the houfe on an excursion through its 
more_ immediate premises; and the rest of the 
morning was easily whiled away in lounging round 
the kitchen-garden, examining the bloone upon its 
walls, and listening to the gardener’s lamentations 
upon bhghts, in dawdling through the greenhouse, 
where the loss_ of her favourite plants, unwarilv 

lingering frost, raised 
he laughter of Charlotte — and in visiting her 
poultry- yard, where in the disappointed hopes of 
her dairymaid, by hens forsaking their nests, or 
being stolen by a fox, or in the rapid decease of 
a promising young brood, she found fresh sources 
ot merriment. 

The morning was fine and dry, and Marianne, in 
ner plan of employment abroad, had not calculated 

during their stay at 
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Cleveland. With great surprise, therefore, did she 
find herself prevented by a settled rain from goine 
out ag-am after dinner. She had depended on a 
Uvilight walk to the Grecian temple, and perhaps 
all over the grounds, and an evening merely cold 
or damp would not have deterred her from it; but 
a heavy and settled rain ev%n she could not faiicy 
dry or pleasant weather for walking. 

Their party was small, and the hours passed 
quietly away. Mrs. Palmer had the child, and Mrs 
Jenniogs her carpet-work ; they talked of the friends 
they hEd left behind, arranged Lady Middleton’s 
engagements, and wondered whether Mr. Palmer 
and Colonel Brandon would get farther than Readino- 
that night. Elinor, however little concerned in 
joined in their discourse, and Marianne, who had 
the knack of finding her way in every house to the 
library, however it might be avoided by the familv 
in general, soon procured herself a book. » 

Nothing was wanted on Mrs. Palmer’s side that 
constant and friendiy good#humou? could do to 
make them feel themselves welcome. The open- 
ness and heartiness <lf her manner more than atoned 
for thatwant of recollection and elegance which made 
her often , deficient in the forms of politeness; her 
kindness, recommended by so pretty a face, was 
engaging; her folly, though evident, was not con- 
ceited ; and, Elinor could have forgiven everything 
but her laugh. ‘ ^ 

The two gentlemen a^rrived the nest day to a 
very late dinner, affording a ple^iSant enlargement 
of the party, and a very wejeome variety to their 
conversation, which a long morning of the same 
continued rain had reduced very low. 

Elinor had seen so little of Mr. Palmer, and in 
that little had seen so much variety in his address 
to her sister and herself, that she knew not what 
to expect to find him in his own family. She 
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found him, however, perfectly the g-entleman in his 
behaviour to all his visitors, and only occasionallv 
rude to his wife and her mother ; she found him 
vepr capable of being a pheasant Gompanion, and 
only prevented from being so always by too great 
an aptitude to fancy himself as much superior to 
pei^le in general as h# must feel himself to be to 
Mrs. Jennings and Charlotte. For the rest of his 
character and habits, they were marked as far as 
Uinor could perceive with no traits at all unusual 
in his sex and time of life. He \Mas nice in his 
eating, uncertain in his hours; fond of hi§ child 
though affecting to slight it; and idled away the 
morniup at billiards which ought to have been 
devoted to business. She liked him, however, upon 
the whole, much better than she had expected, and 
111 her heart was not sorry that she could like him 

“ the observa- 

tion of hi 5 _ epicurism, hi:^ selfishness, and his conceit 
to rest with complacency on the remembrance of 
feelings ^ temper, simple taste, and diffident 

Of Edward, or at^least of stime of his concerns 
she now received intelligence from Colonel Brandon 
who had been into Dorsetshire lately ; ,and who 
treating her at once as the disinterested friend of 
Mr. Ferrars, and the kind confidante of himself 

n -u parsonage at 

Delafotd, described its deficiencies, and told her what 

«• himself towards removing them 

His behaviour tck her in this, as well as in every 
odier particular, his open pleasure in meeting her 
after an absence of only ten days, bis readiness to 
converse with her, and his deference for her opinion, 
^ght well justify Mrs. Jennings’s persLsion 
©f his attachment, and would have been enouo-h 

.eved Marianne his real favourite, to make her 



CHAPTER XLIII. 


Marianne got up the next moraing at her usual 
time ; to every inquiry replied that she was better, 
and tried to prove herself so, by engaging in her 
accustomary employments. But a day spent in sitting 
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suspect it.hersell -But .as it was, such a' notion 
bad scarcely: ever /entered her head, except by . Mrs. 
Jennings’s, suggestion; and she could not help be- 
lieving,, herself the: nicet, observer of the'- two;' she 
watched Ms eyeS| while Mrs. Jennings thought only 
of his behaviour I and while Ms looks of anxious 
solicitude on Marianne feeling: in her head and thjsoat 
the beginning of a heavy cold, because unexpressed 
by words, entirely escaped the latter lady’s observa- 
tion, could discover in them the quick feelings 
and needless alarm of a lover. 

Two ^delightful twilight walks on the third and 
fourth evenings of her being there, not merely on 
the dry gravel of the shrubbery, but all over the 
grounds, and especially in the most distant parts 
of them, where there was something more of wild- 
ness than in the rest, where the trees were the oldest, 
and the grass was the longest and urettest, had— 
assisted by the still greater imprudence of sitting 
in her wet shoes and stockings— given Marianne a 
cold so violent, as, though fcr a day»or two trifled 
with or denied, would force itself by increasing 
ailments on the concern of everybody, and the notice 
of herself. Prescriptions poured in from all quarters, 
and as us^ml were all declined. Though heavy and 
feverish, with a pain in her limbs, a cough and a 
sore throat, a good night’s rest was to cure her 
entirely ; and it was with difficulty that Elinor pre- 
vailed on her, when she went to bed, to try one or 
two of the simplest of the remedies. 
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shivering over the fire with a book in her hand 
which she_^ was unable to re»J, or in lying, wear^ 
and lang'md, on a sofa, did not speak tnueh in favour 
of her amendment; and yihen, at last, she went 
early^to bed, more and more indisposed, Colonel 
Brandon was only astonished at her sister’s com- 
pwure, who, though ^tending and nursing her the 
whole day, against Marianne’s inclination, and forcino- 
proper medicines on her at night, trusted like Marf- 
anne to the certainty and efiicacy of sleep, and felt 
no real alarm. 

A ^ very restless, feverish night, however: disan- 
pointed the expectations of both ; and when Marianne 
after persisting in rising, confessed herself unable 
to sit up, and^returned voluntarily to her bed, Elinor 
was very re^y to adopt Mrs. Jennings’s advice of 

sending for the Palmers’ apothecary. 

He came, ^ examined his patient, and thouo-h 
encouraging Miss' Dashwood to expect that a ve'^ry 
few days_ would restore'her sister to health, yet bv 
pronouncing her disorder to have a putrid tenancy 
and by allowing the word “infection” to pass his 
Sulir M?”t to Mrspalmer on he^r baby? 

Ihe first to M been inclined fr4, 
hL Ehno? I T?"® ® complaint mpre serious 
J’ 7 * Mr. Harris’s 

eport, and confirming Charlotte’s fears and caution 

-tie intant, and Mr. Palmer, though treatinp* thf^ir 
ipp^hensions as idle, found the anxiety andimpor- 

witLtood. Her 

ieparture was therefore fixed on; and within 
lour after Mr Harris’s arrival, she’ set offrSh her 
ittle boy and his nurse, for the hnn«;p « 
elation of Mr Palmer’s, ’who !ived a few LL” on 
he other side of Bath; whither her husband oromiseT 

ber in a day^'or two ’• 

ud whther d™.,’ 
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mother to accompany her. Mrs. Jennings, however, . i: 

With a kindness of heart which made Elinor really 1 

love her, declared her resolution of not stirring from 
Cleveland as long as Marianne remained ill, and of ? 

endeavouring’, by her own attentive care, to supply 
to her the place of the mother she had taken her 
from; and Elinor found htl" on every occasioi? a 
most willing and active helpmate, desirous to share 
in all her fatigues, and often, by her better experience 
in nursing, of material use. 

Poor Marianne, languid and low from the nature 
of her *malady, and feeling herself universally ill, 
could no longer hope that to-morrow would find | 

her recovered ; and the idea of what to-morrow would ■ - i 
have produced but for this unlucky illness, made ' 

every ailment more severe ; for on that day they ; ' 

were to have begun their journey home, and, attended l ! 

the whole way by a servant of M|s. Jennings, were . -l ! 

to have taken their motl^er by surprise on the ^ ^ 

following forenoon. The little that she said was V ' ■ 
I all in lamentation of this inevitable ’delay ; though 
Elinor tried to raise her spirits, pd make her believe, 
as she then really believed herself, that it would be a 
very short one. 

The nex^ day produced little or no alteration in the 
I state of the patient; she certainly was not better, 
and except that there was no amendment, did not 
appear worse. Their party was now further reduced ; 
for Mr. Palmer, though very unwilling to go, as well 
from real humanity and good-nature as from a dislike 
of appearing to be frightened awa|r by his wife, was 
permitted at last by Colonel Brandon to perform his 
^ promise of following her ; and while he was preparing 
to go. Colonel Brandon himself, with a much greater 
exertion, began to talk of going likewise. Here, 
however, the kindness of Mrs. Jennings interposed 
most acceptably ; for to send the Colonel away while 
his love was in so much uneasiness on her sister’s 
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account, would be to deprive them both, she thought 
of every comfort ; and therefore telling- him at once 
that his stay at Cleveland was necessary to herself 
tliat she should want him to play at piquet of an 
evening while Miss Dashwood was above with her 
sister, etc., she urged him so strongly to remain 
thaf he, who was gralfffying the first wish of his 
own heart by a compliance, could not long even 
affect to demur ; especially as Mrs. Jennings’s entreaty 
was warmly seconded by Mr. Palmer, who seemed 

to feel a relief to himself in leaving* behind him a 

person so well able to assist or advise Miss DaShwood 
in any emergency. 

Marianne was, of course, kept in ignorance of all 
these arrangements. She knew not that she had 
been the means of sending the owners of Cleveland 
away, m about seven days from the time of their 
,.arrival. It gave hqr no surprise that she saw nothing- 
of Mrs. Palmer; and qs it gave her likewise no 
concern, she never mentioned her name. 

Two days passed a-t^ay from the time of Mr. 

*.and her situation continued, 
with little variation, the same! Mr. Harris, who 
attended her every day, still talked boldly of a speedy 
recovery, and Miss Dashwood was equally sanguine • 
but the expectations of the others were by no means 
so cheerful. Mrs. Jennings had determined very 
early m the seizure that Marianne would never o-et 
over^ It, and Colonel Brandon, who was chiefly*" of 
use m listening to Mrs. Jennings’s forebodings, was 
not in a state of mind to resist their influence. He 
tried to reason himself out of fears which the different 
judgment of the apothecary seemed to render absurd • 
but the many hours of each day in which he was 
Imt entirely alone were but too favourable for the 
admission of every melancholy idea, and he could 
not expel from his mind the persuasion that he 
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On the morning of the third day^ however, the 
gloomy anticipations.of both were almost done away; 
for when Mr. Harris arrived, he declared his patient 
materially better. Her ^ulse was much stronger, and 
every symptom more favourable than on the preceding 
visit. Elinor, confirmed in every pleasant hope, was 
all cheerfulness ; rejoicing lhat in her letters to, her 
mother, she had pursued her own judgment rather 
than her friend’s in making very light of the indisposi- 
tion which delayed them at Cleveland, and almost fixino' 
on the time when Marianne would be able to travel. 

But™ the day did not close so auspiciously as it 
began. Towards the evening Marianne became ill 
again, growing more heavy, restless, and uncomfort- 
able than before. Her sister, however, still sanguine, 
was willing to attribute the change to nothmg more 
than the fatigue of having sat up to have her bed 
made; and carefully administering the cordials pre- 
scribed, saw her with satis/action sink at*last into a^ 
slumber, from which she expected the most beneficial 
effects. Her sleep, though «iot so ’quiet as Elinor 
wished to see it, lasted a considerable time; and 
anxious_ to observe Ae result ot it herself, she resolved 
to sit with her during the whole of it. Mrs. Jennings, 
knowing, nothing of any change in the patient, went 
unusually^ early to bed ; her maid, who was one of 
the principal nurses, was recreating herself in the 
housekeeper’s room, and Elinor remained alone wdth 
Marianne. 

The repose of the latter became more and more 
disturbed ; and her sister, who watched with unremit- 
ting attention her continual change of posture, and 
heard the frequent but inarticulate sounds of complaint 
which passed her lips, was almost wishing to rouse 
her from so painful a slumber, when Marianne, 
suddenly awakened by some accidental noise in the 
house, started hastily up, and, with feverish wildness, 
cried out — 
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“ Is mamma coming? ” 

‘‘Not yet,” replied the other, concealing her terror 
and assjstmg Marianne to lie down again ; “but she 
will be here, I hope, before it. is long. It is a o-reat 
way, you know, from hence to Barton.” ^ 

_ she must not go round by Londoh,” cried 
Marianne in the same lurried manner." I shall 
never see her if she goes to London.” 

b.f ^arm that she was not quite 

twff to soothe her, eagerly 

felt her pulse. It was lower and quicl^er than eve/- 
and Marianne still talking wildly of mammS her 
alarm increased so rapidly as to determine her on 
sending instantly for Mr. Harris, and despatchino- a 
messenger to^Barton for her n;other. To consult 

the foSr " ^‘■^“^t.n on the best means of effecting 

the latter was a thought which immediately followed 
the resolution of its oerformance ; and as sLn as^h^ 
nad rung up the maid to taike her place by her sister 
she hastened down to th'e dining-room, where Sie 

^^thtTh: frSs"^ ^ 

remS confidence, to attempt the 

ence ^ h,?’r silent ^spond- 

difficulties were instantly obviated 
for with a readiness that seemed to speak tL occasion’ 

ffimsJf r/T P-^«^-anged in his'^mind, he offered 

uasnwood. Elmommade no resistance that was not 
asily overcome. She thanked him with brief thouo-h 

for^post-horses directly, she w;oteTKfuertotr 
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^how gmtefui W 

judgment would guide, whose attendance must relieve 
and wbose^^^^ fa might soothe her I—as far as 

the shock of such a sjummons could be lessened to 
her, his presence, his manners, his assistance would 
lessen It ! 

^He, meanwhile, whateve» he might feel, acted,with 
all the firmness of a collected mind, made every 
necessary arrangement with the utmost despatch 
and ca culated with exactness the time in which she 
might look fjjr his return. Not a moment was lost 
in defey of any kind. The horses arrived, even before 
they were expected, and Colonel Brandon, only press- 
ing her band with a look of solemnity, and a few 
words spoken too low to reach her ear, hurried into 
the carn^e. It was then about twelve o’clock, and 
she returned to her sister’s apartment to wait the 
arrival of the apothecary, and to watch by her the 
rest of the night. It was a ni’ght of a4most equa"? 
suffering to both. Hour after hour passed away in 
sleepless pain and delirium § on Marianne’s side, and 
in the most cruel anxiety on Elinor’s, before Mr. 
Harris appeared. » Her apprihensions once raised, 
paid by their excess for all her former security; and 
the serv^ant who sat up with her, for she would not 
allow Mrs. Jennings to be called, only tortured her 
more, by hints of what her mistress had always 
thought. . 

Marianne’s ideas were still, at intervals, fixed 
incoherently on her mother, and whenever she 
mentioned her name, it gave ^ pang to the heart 
of poor Elinor, who, reproaching herself for having 
trifled with so many days of illness, and wretched for 
some immediate relief, fancied that all relief might 
soon be in vain, that everything had been delayed 
too long, and pictured to herself her Suffering mother 
arriving too late to see this darling child, or to see her 
rational. 
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_She was on&e point of sending again for Mr 
Hams, or if he could not come, for some other 
advice, when the former— but not till after five o’clock 

—arrived. His opinion, however, made some little 

amends for his delay, for though acknowledo-ino- a 
very unexpected and unpleasant alteration in Jiis 
patiesit, he would not allo^fr the danger to be material 
and talked of the relief which a fresh mode of treat- 
ment must procure, with a confidence which, in a 
lesser degree, was communicated to ElinorV He 
piomised to call again in the course of,±hree or four 
hour^ and left both the patient and her afixious 

them. 

With strong concern, and with many reproaches for 
not being called to their aid, did Mrs. Jennings hear in 
the morning of what had passed. Her former apnr“ 
hensions, now with greater reason restored, ^Ift 
her no doubt of the event; and though trying to 
speak comfort to Elinor, her conviction S' her^sisfer’s 
d^r would alio,, hor to offer the comS of 
hope. Her he*t was (ceally grieved. The rapid 
decay, the early death of a girl so young, so iS 
as Marianne, must have struckf a less^ interested 
person with concern. On Mrs. Jennings’s compassion 
he had other claims. She had been for three months 
her companion, was still under her care, and she 
was known to have been greatly injured and Inno- 
uohappy Tko dlMrosa of hi .Istt “^p.?t°oJSf 
^ before her ; and as for their mother 

considered that Marianne might 
probably 1^ to hef what Charlotte was to herllf 

was very sincere. ’ 
Mr. Harris was punctual in his second visit— but he 
came to be disappointed in his hopes of what the last 
would produce. His medicines had failed the feS 
was unabated ; and Marianne only more quiet— not 
more herself-remained in a hea^ stupof Elinor 
catching all, and more than all, his fears in a moment^ 
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proposed to call inTurther advice. But he judged it 
unnecessary ,- he Ii^ still something- morl tf try, 
some dresh application, of whose success he wls 
almost as coiilijdent as the last, and his visit concluded 
with encourag-ingr assurances which reached the ear, 
but could ^not enter the heart, of Miss Dashwood. 
She was calm, except when Ihe thought of her mother, 
but she was almost hopeless ; and in this state she 
continued till noon, scarcely stirring an inch from her 
sister s bed, her t^ughts wandering- from one image 
suffering friend to another, and her 
spints^oppressed to the utmost by the conversation of 
Mrs. Jennings, who sampled not to attribute the 
seventy and danger of this attack to the many weeks 
of previous indisposition which Marianne’s disappoint- 
ment had brought on. Elinor felt all the reasonable- 
ness of the idea, and it gave fresh misery to her 
reiections. 

About ooon, ^however, ^he b^g-an — but with a"" 
eaution, a dread of disappointment, which for some 
time kept her silent, even toiler friefid—to fancy to 
hope ^ she could perceive a slig'ht amendment in her 
sister s pulse ; she waited, watched, and examined it 
; and at last, with an agitation more 
dsmcult tiO bury under exterior calmness than all her 
foregoing distress, ventured to communicate her hopes. 
Mrs. Jeoning's, though forced on examination to 
acknowledge a temporary revival, tried to keep her 
young friend from indulging a thought of its con- 
tmuance ; and Elinor, conning over every injunction 
of distrust, told herself likewise ntt to hope. But it 
was too late. Hope had already entered ; and feeling- 
all its anxious fintter, she bent over her sister to watch 
•—she hardly knew for what ' Half an 'hour passed 
away, and the favourable symptom yet blessed her. 
Others even arose to confirm it.- Her breath, her 
skin, her lips, all flattered Elinor with signs of 
amendment, and Marianne fixed her eyes on her 
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with a rational thoug-h languid gaze, 
hope now oppressed her in" < ^ J 
her no moment of tranquillity tilT the' 
Harris at four o’clock ;—whpo His r 
felicitations on recovery in her sister even 
mg his expectation, gave her conhdence* 
and^ears of joy. ^ 

Marianne was in i 
and he declared her 
Jennings, perb 


Anxiety ' and 
degrees, and^Ieft 
2, arrival of .Mr.; 
assuraoces, '- his': 
surpass- 
comfort,' 

every respect materially better 
‘ entirely out of danger, , iMrs! ,, 

■ the partial iustilirsi '' 

tion of her forebodings which had been Jound in t£ir 
late alaim, allowed herself to trust in his judgment 
eoLor^ unfeigned joy, and sooi wfth un! 

Scovery^ 

. be cheerful. Her joy was of a 

ifferent kind, and led to anything rather thgn to 

ITd^ to hi "do°tr friends, 

w; ^ * mother, was an idea to fill her 

oeart with sensations of exquisite comfort, and ex- 

rfpmn f ” gratitude but it led to no outward 

demonsh-ations of joj--. no words, no smiles All 

TtronJ. ” satisfaction, silent a^d 

; She_continued by the side of her sister with littl- 
^ whole afternoon, calming every fear” 
satisfying every inquiry of her enfeebled spirit 
^very succour, and watching almost every 

woi^ir r T*’-® possibility of a rellS 

would, of course, m some moments, occur to remfnd 

freoultt'^H ^h’en she sawt on 

frequent and minute examination, that every symptom 

.oontmued, and saw Marianne ttsS 
P clock sink into a quiet, steady, and, to all aoDear 

silenced every doubt 

The time was now drawing on when Colonel Brandon 

St ®be trusted, 

otyat least. ootjBiach later, her mother would be 
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relieved from Ae dreadful suspense in which she must 
now be travelling towards them. The Colonel, too ! 
—perhaps scarcely less an object of pity!— Oh I how 
slow was the progress qf time which yet kept them in 

ignorancei' ■ ' 

A-t seve& o’clock, leaving Marianne still sweetly 
asleep, soe joined Mrs, Jeniifegs in the drawlng-t^otn 
to tea. Of breakfast she had been kept by her fears 
and of dinner by their sudden reverse, from eatino^ 
much , and the present refreshment, therefore, with 
such feelings *f content as she brought to it, was 
partici^arly welcome. Mrs. Jennings would have 
persuaded her at its conclusion to take some rest 
before her mother’s arrival, and allow her to take 
her place by Marianne; but Elinor had no sense of 
fatigue, no capability of sleep at that moment about 
her, and she was not to be kept away from her sister 
an unnecessary instant. Mrs. Jennings, therefore, at- 
tending her upstairs into the sick’ chamber, to satisfy"* 
herself that all continued right, left her there again to 
her charge and her thoughts), and retired to her own 
room to write letters and sleep. 

The night was cofti and storlny. The wind roared 
round the house, and the rain beat against the 
windows,^ but Elinor, all happiness within, regarded 
it not. Marianne slept through every blast, and the 
travellers— they had a rich reward in store for every 
present inconvenience. 

The clock struck eight. Had it been ten, Elinor 
would have been convinced that at that moment she 
heard a carriage driving up to J:he house ; and so 
strong was the persuasion that she did, in spite of 
the almost impossibility of their being already come, 
that she moved into the adjoining dressing-closet and 
opened a window-shutter, to be satisfied of the truth. 
She instantly saw that her ears had not deceived her. 
The flaring lamps of a carriage were immediately in 
view. By their uncertain light she thought she could 
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discern it to be drawn by four horses ; and this, while 
It told the excess of her poor mother’s alarm, c^ave 
some explanation to such unexpected rapidity. 

Never in her life had Elinor, found it so difficult to 
be calm as at that moment. The 'knowledg*e of'wliat 
her mother must be feeling' as the carriage 'stoDoed at 
the.door-of her doubt-her dread-perhaps hS 
despair !— and of what sM had to tell !— with such 
knowledge it was impossible to be calm. All th^t 
remained to be done was to be speedy; and, thert 
fore, staying only till she could leave Mrs. Jennines’s 
maid with her sister, she hurried downstairs. '■ ° 
The bustle in the vestibule, as she passed alono- 
an inner lobby, assured her that they were already hi 
the house. Slie rushed forward towards the drawine-- 
room— she entered it— and saw only Willoughby. 

. chapter xliv. 

r . 

Elinor, starting back with a look of horror at the 
sight of him, obeyed the first impulse of her heart 
in turning instantly t5 quit the loom, and her hand 
was already on the lock, when its action was sus- 
pended by his hastily advancing, and sayjns-, in a 
voice rather of command than supplication- 

‘‘ Miss Dashwood, for half an hour— for ten minutes 
—I entreat you to stay.” 

“ No, sir,” she replied with firmness, “ I shall not 
stay. Your business cannot be with me. The ser- 
vants, I suppose, %got to tell you that Mr. Palmer 
was not m the house.” ‘umer 

vehemence, 

that Mr. Palmer and all his relations were at the 
^vil. It wouid not have turned me from the door. 

-,v utmost amazement— « well, 

quick — and, if you can, less violent.” 
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“Sit down, and I will be both.” 

> she knew not what to do tVi 
possibility of Colonel Brandon’s arriving anffindTi^ 
him there came across lier. But she iTari ^ f 
to hear him, and her curiosity no less thafher 
was engaged. AfteV a nioint’s reeolto 

prudince required desnS' 
and that her acquiescence would best promote it’ 
she walked silently towards the table and saT dLn’ 

He took the opposite chair and t ir ^pwn* 

notai^ordwalSbyllSr. ^ 

« I sir,” said Elinor impatientiv • 

“ I have no time to spare.” ‘“jpauentiy , 

He was sitting in an attitude of deep meditation 
and seemed not to hear her ^ meauation, 

Bum. is ..*?“i,"S. 

uufh“^=T.TSer 4 ersi “O-'y 

of 

We hope she 

He rosej^rp, and walked across the room. 

Had I known as much half an hour ago. But 
since I am here —speaking with a forced vivacity 
as he returned to his seat-»what does it signify? 
For once, Miss Dashwood— it will be the lasftinm 
perhaps-let us be cheerful together.-I am in a 
fine mood for gaiety. Tell me hoSestly ”-a deeper 
glow overspreading his cheeks-“do you think ml 
most a knave or a fool ? 

greater astonishment 
than ever. She began to think that he must be in 
liquor; the strangeness of such a visit, and of such 
manners, seemed no otherwise intelligible : and udth 

this impression she immediately rose, saying— 
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Mr, Willoughby, I advise you at present to 
return to Combe. I am not *^at leisure to remain 
with you longer. Whatever your business may be 
with me, it will be better recollected and explained 

to-morrow.’’ 

understand you,” |je replied^ with an expressive 
smile, and a voice perfectly calm. ** Yes, I am ver}^ 
drunk. A pint of porter with my cold beef at Marl- 
borough was enough to overset me.” 

“ At Marlborough ! ” cried Elinor, more and more 
at a loss to understand what he would^e at. ^ 

“ Yes— I left London this morning at eight o’clock, 
and the only ten minutes I have spent out my chaise 
since that time procured me a nuncheon at Marl- 
borough.” 

The steadiness of his manner, and the intelligence 
of his eye as he spoke, convincing Elinor that what- 
^ ever oth§r unpardonable folly might bring him to 
Cleveland, he was not fcrrought there by intoxication, 
she said, after a moment’s recollection — 

“ Mr. Willoughby, you ou^M to feel, and I certainly 
do — that, after what lias passed^ your coming* here in 
this manner, and forcing yourself upon my notice, 
requires a very particular excuse. What is it that 
you mean by it? ” 

“ I mean,” said he, with serious energy, “if I can, 
to make you hate me one degree less than you do now. 
I mean to offer some kind of explanation, some kind 
of apology, for the past— to open my whole heart to 
you, and by convincing you that though I have been 
always a blockhead, I have not been always a rascal, 
to obtain something like forgiveness from Ma — from 
your sister.” 

“Is this the real reason of your coming ? ” 

“ Upon my soul it is,” was his answer, with a 
warmth wluch brought all the former Willoughby to 
’ and in spite of herself made her 
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satisfied already— for 

Mananne ^fe^«_she h^s long forgiven you. ” ^ 

«ti^^®i®T *e same eager tone 

Then she has forpveo me before she ought to have 
done It. But she shall forgive me again, jmd on more 
reasonable grounds.^ Now, will you listU to me?” 
Elinor bowed assent. * ‘‘•umer 

_ “ I do not know ” said he, after a pause of expecta- 
tion on her side and thoughtfulness on Ris own, “ how 
may have accounted for my behaviour to youE 
sister, or whaWiabohcal motive you may have imputed 
to me. Perhaps you xv.Il hardly think the bettef of 
me it IS wmth the trial, however, and you shill 

hear everything. When I first became intimate h 
your family, I had no other intention, no other view n 
the acquaintance than to pass my time pleasantlv 

wh.l. I wa. obIir.d ,0 remain i„ Won,hi“S 

pleasantly than I had ever done before. Your Aster's 
lovely person and interesting manners corn'd not but ' 
please me ; and her behaviour to me, almost from the 

first, was of a kind IWis astoriishing, when I 

reflect on what it wa^_ and whaty^e was, that my heart 
should have been so insensible f But at first I must 
confess, my vanity only was elevated by it. Careless 
of her happiness, thinking only of my own amusement 
giving way to feelings which I had alwayTbeen too 
much in the habit of indulging, I endeavoured, by 
every means m my power, to make myself pleasino- 
to hp, without any design of returning her affection.” 

Miss Dashwood at this point, turning her eyes on 
him_ with the most angry contempt, stopped him bv 
saying — 

“It is hardly worth while, Mr. Willoughby, for 
you to relate, or for me to listen any longer. Such a 
beginning as this cannot be followed by anythinp 
Do not let me be pained by hearing, anything more on 
the subject. 

“ I insist on your hearing the whole of it,” he 
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replied. “My fortune was never large, and I had 
always been expensive, always in the habit of as- 
sociating with people of better income than myself 
Evejy year since my coming .of age, or even before i 
believe, had added to my debts ; and though the death 
of my old cousin, Mrs. Smith, was to set me free, yet 
that event being uncertafn, and possibly far distant, it 
had been for some time my intention to re-establish 
my circumstances by marrying a woman of fortune 
To attach myself to your sister, therefore, was not a 
thing to be thought of; and with a meanness, selfish- 
ness, cruelly— which no indignant, no conterfiptuous 
look, even of yours, Miss Dashwood,can ever reprobate 
too much — I was acting in this manner, trying to 
engage her regard, without a thought of returnino- it 
But one thing may be said for me, even in that horrid 
state of selfish vanity, I did not know the extent of 
^the injury I meditated, because I did not then know 
what It was to love. Bj?t have I ever known it ? 
Well may it be doubted ; for, bad I really loved, could 
I have sacrificed my feedngs to vanity, to avarice?— 
or, what is more, couJ[(l I have sacrificed hers?— But I 
have done it. To avoid a comparative poverty, which 
her affection and her society would have deprived of 
all its horrors, I have, by raising myself taafHuence, 
lost everything that could make it a blessing ? ” 

Elinor, a little softened, 
believe yourself at one time attached to her ? ” 

“To have resisted such attractions, to have with- 
stood such tenderness !— Is there a man on earth who 
could have done it i Yes, I found myself, by insensible 
degrees, sincerely fond of her ; and the happiest hours 
ot my life were what I spent with her, when I 
felt my intentions were strictly honourable, and my 
feelings blame!esSi_ Even then, however, when fully 
determined on paying my addresses to her, I allowed 
myself most improperly to put off, from day to day, 
the moment of doing it, from an unwillingness to enter 
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into an engagement while my circumstances were so 
patly_embarrassed. M will not reason hereiror^H 
I stop for you to expatiate on the absurdity, and The 
worse than absurdity, ofacrupling to engagT S faith 
where my honour was already bound. The ewnt 
proved that I was ^a cunning fool, providing with 
great circumspection for a -^lossible opportufitT of 
contemptible and wretcE for ever! 
Atlast, however, my resolution was taSien, and I had 
determined, as spon as I could engage her alone to 
justify ^e attentions I had so invariably paid her, and 
openly 'Assure her of an affection which I had alreaS 
taken such pains to denote. But in the interim—in 
the interim of the very few hours that were to pass 
before I could have an opportunity of speaking with 
her in private— a circumstance occurred— an unlucky 
rmTfamf^rt*^ resolution, and withit 

of her favour, of an |ffair, a cqpnection— but I need 
not explain myself further,” he added, looking at her 
With a heigiitened colour and an inquiring- eye, ‘‘ your 
particular 1 intimacy — you have probably heard the 
whole story long- ago.” 

‘‘I have,” returned Elinor, colouring likewise, and 
hardening^ her heart anew against any compassion 
foi him. I have heard it all. And how you will 
explain away any part of your guilt in that dreadful 
business 1 confess is beyond my cortprehension.” 

Remember, cried Willoughby, /‘from whom you 
received the account. Could it be an impartial one ? 

I acknowledge that her situation and her character 
ought to have been respected by me. ■. I do not m.ean 
to justify myself, but at the same time; cannot leave 
you to suppose that I have aothing^to- urge— that 
because she was injured, she was irreproachable j and 


i-,; 
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because I was a libertine, she must be a saint. If the 
violence of her passion, the weakficss of her understand- 
ing— I do not mean, however, to defend myself. 
Her affection for me deserved better treatment, and I 
often, with great self-reproach, recall the tenderness 
which, for a very short time, Iiad’the power of creat- 
ing'^any return. ' I wish-dtl heartily wish— it had never 
been. But I have injured more than herself ; and 
I have injured one whose affection for me (may 
I say it?) was scarcely less warm than hers, and 
whose mind— oh 1 how infinitely superi«)r I” 

“ Your indifference, however, towards that un- 
fortunate girl— I must say it, unpleasant to me as the 
discussion of such a subject may well be — your 
indifference is no apology for your cruel neglect of her. 
Do not think yourself excused by any weakness, any 
natural defect of understanding on her side, in the 
^ wanton cruelty^ so evident on yours. You must have 
known th^t while you wer^ enjoying yourself in Devon- 
shire, pursuing fresh schemes, always gay, always 
happy, she was'^reduced^to the extremest indigence.” 

But, upon my so^l, I did not know it,” he warmly 
replied ; “ I did not recollect tfeat I had omitted to 
give her my direction ; and common sense might 
have told her how to find it out.” 

“Well, sir, and what said Mrs. Smith?” 

‘‘She taxed me with the offence at once, and my 
confusion may be guessed. The purity of her life, the 

formality of her notions, her ignorance of the w'^orld 

everything was against me. The matter itself I could 
not deny, and vaiv was every endeavour to soften it. 
She vvas previously disposed, I believe, to doubt the 
morality of my conduct in general, and was, moreover, 
discontented with the very little attention, the very 
little portion of my time that I had bestowed on her, 
m my present visit. In short, it ended in a total 
breach. By one measure I might have saved myself, 

I ; ^In ^ tpe he^ht ’■ bf _ -her , morality, good woman ! she 
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offered to forgive the past, if I would marry Eliza 
That could not be--and I was formally d^j^Sd 
from her favour and her house. The nio-L “ 

ttl, affab I w.. .0 go ,^o „o'i, 

My affection fof MaSnfe^^ ttor^ug^Snl°ictio°^ 

false Ideas of the necessity of riches, which I was 
natural^ mclmsd to feel, and esfiensive society had 
“creased. I had reason to believe myself secure of my 
present wife if I chose to address her; and I perLad^d 
myself to think that nothing else in common pruS 
remained for me to do. A heavy scene, however, 

awaited ine, before I could leave Devonshire; I was 

engaged to dine with you on that very day, s^e 
apology was therefore necessary for my Leakfeg the 
engagement. Butwhether I should'write thisapofogy! ' 
or deliver it in person, was a Jioint of long debate. To 
see Mimianne, I felt, would fee dreadful, and I even 
doubted whether I could see her again and keep to my 
resolution. In that pbint, however. I undervalued mv 
own magnanimity, as the event declared ; for I went 
I saw her, ^nd saw her miserable, and left her miserable 
hoping never to see her again.” 

“Why did you call, Mr. Willoughby ? » said 
Elinor, reproachfully; “a note would have answered 
every purpose. Why was it necessary to call ? ” 

^ “It was necessary to my own pride. 1 could not 
bear to leave the country in a manner that mig-ht lead 
you, or the rest of the neighbourhood, to suspect any 
part of what had really passed between Mrs. Smith 
and myself, and I resolved, therefore, on calling at the 
cottage, in my way to Honiton. The sight of your 
dear sister, however, was really dreadful; and to 
heighten the matter, I found her alone. You were 
all gone, I do not know where. I had left only the 
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evening before, so fully, so firmly resolved within 
myself on doing right ! A few hours were to have 
engaged her to me for over ; and I remember how 
happy, how gay were my spirits, as I walked from 
the cottage to Allenham, satisfied with myself, 
delighted with everybody! But in this, our last 
interview of friendship, fl approached her with a sense 
of guilt that almost took from me the power of dis- 
sembling. Her sorrow, her disappointment, her deep 
regret, when I told her that I was obliged to leave 
Devonshire so imn^pdiately— I never„shaH forget it ■ 
united, too, with such reliance, such confidence in 
me 1 O God I what a hard-hearted rascal I was ! ” 
They were both silent for a few moments. Elinor 
first spoke. 

“ Did you tell her that you should soon return ? ” 

“I do not know what I told her,” he replied 
. impatiently; “less than was due to the past, beyond 
a doubt,^and in all likejihood much more than was 
justified by the future. 1 cannot think of it— it won’t 
do. Then caine youv, dear mother to torture me 
further, with all her kindness and confidence. Thank 
Heaven ! it Jui torture me. I was miserable. Miss 
Dash wood, you cannot have an idea of the comfort 
it gives me to look back on my own misery. I owe 
such a grudge to myself for the stupid, rascally folly 
of my own heart, that all my past sufferings under it 
are only triumph and exultation to me now. Well, I 
went, left all that I loved, and went to those to whom, 

at best, I was only indifferent. My journey to town 

travelling with mwown horses, and therefore so tedi- 
ously— no creature to speak to — my own reflections so 
cheerful — when I looked forward, everything so invit- 
ing !— when I looked back at Barton, the picture so 
soothing ! — oh ! — ^it was a blessed journey ! ” 

He stopped. 

“ sir,’ said Elinor, who, though pitying him, 
grew impatient for his departure, “and this is all ?” 
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“All !— no— have you forgot what passed in town ? 

That infamous letter!. Did she show it you?” ^ ‘ 
“ Yes, I saw every note that passed.” 

When the first of hers reached me (as it immedi- 
ately did, for I was in town the whole time), what I felt 
is-m the common ghrase—not to be expressed : in a 
more simple one— perhaps to# simple to raise any emo- 
tion— my feelings were very, very painful. Every Ibe 
every word was-in the hackneyed metaphor which 
their dear writer, were she here, would forbid— a 
dagger to my^eart. To know that Marianne was 
m to w» was— in the same language— a thunderbolt. 
Thunderbolts and daggers 1- what a reproof would 
she have given me! -her taste, her opinions -I 
believe they are better known to me than my own 
and I am sure they are dearer.” ^ 

Elinor’s heart, which had undergone many chano-es 
in the course of this extraordinary conversation, was 
now softened again ; yet she felt if her duty to check' 
such ideas in her companion'’as the last. 

“This is not right, Mr. lyilloughby. Remember 
that you are married. Relate only what in your 
conscience you thinkhiecessary Tor me to hear.” 

I\farianne s note, by assuring me that I was still 
as dear tqi her as in former days— that in spite of the 
many, many weeks we had been separated, she was 
as constant in her own feelings, and as full of faith in 
the constancy of mine, as ever, awakened all my 
reinorse. I say awakened, because time and London, 
business and dissipation, had in some measure quieted 
it, and I had been growing a fine hardened villain 
fancying myself indifferent to her, and choosing to 
fancy that she, too, must have become indifferent to 
me; talking to myself of our past attachment as a 
mere idle, trifling business, shrugging up my shoulders 
in proof of its being so, and silencing every reproach, 
overcoming every scruple, by secretly saying now and 
then, ‘ I shall be heartily glad to hear that she is well 
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made me kno^v myself bettpr 
I felt that she was infinitely deat;er to me than any of her 
woman in the world, and tliat I was using' her infam 
ously. But everything was then just settled be! 
tween Miss Grey and me. To retreat was impossible 
All that I had to do was to avoid you both. 1 sent 
n<^ answer to Mariann^, intending by that means to 
preserve myself from her further notice ; and for some 
time I rvas eyen determined not to call in Berkelev 
Street ; but at last, judging it wiser to affect the air 
of a cool, common acquaintance than anything else I 
watched you all safSly out of the houle one mornin^r 
and left my name.” 

“ Watched us out of the house ! ” 

“Even so. You would be surprised to hear how 
often I watched you, how often I was on the point of 
falling m with you. I have entered manv a shop to 
^ carriage drove by." Lodging, 

Street, there was hardly a day in 
which I did pot catch a- glimpse of one or other of 
you ; and nothing but t|ie most constant watchfulness 
on my side, a most invariably prevailing desire to 
keep out of your sight, could have separated us so 
long. I avoided the Middletons as much as possible, 
as well as everybody else who was likely to prove an 
acquaintance m common. Not aivare of their bein^ 
tL W ^ blundered on Sir John, I believe 

rn?l£i coming, and the day after I bad 

called at Mrs. Jennings’s. He asked me to a party, 
a chance at his house in the evening. Had he not 
told me as an inducement that you and your sister 
were to be there,! should have felt it too cerS a 

brmiih? him. The next morning 

another short note from Marianne— stiU 

artless, confiding— everything that 
could make my conduct most hateful. I could not 

^tT aL ^ sentence. 

But I thought of her, I believe, every moment of the 
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day. ^Tf you can pity me, Miss Dashwood, pity my 
situation as it was then. With my head and heart 
full of your nister, I was forced to play the happy 
lover to another woman Those three or four weX 
were worse than all. Well, at last, as I need not tell 
you, you were forced on me ; and what a sweet figure 
I cut f what an evening of agony it was ! Marianne, 
beautiml as an angel, on one side, calling me Wil- 
Gughby m such a tone !^oh, God !--^hoMing out her 
hana to me, asking me for an explanation, with those 
bewitching ey^s fixed in such sppaking solicitude on 
my fap. And Sophia, jealous as the devil, on the 

other hand, looking all that was- Well, it does not 

Signify; it is over now. Such an evening 1 I ran away 
from you all as soon as I could, but not before I had 
seen Marianne’s sweet face as white as death. This 
was the last look I ever had of her--the last manner in 
which she appeared to me. It was a horrid sight ! 
Yet, when I thought of her to-day as really dying, it ^ 
VkS.s a kind of comfort to me to imagine that I knew 
exactly how she would appe^ to those who saw her 
last in this world. She was before me, constantly before 
me, as I travelled, in* the same Ilok and hue.” 

A short pause of mutual thoughtfulness succeeded. 
Willougliby, first rousing himself, broke it thus— 

“Well, let me make baste and be gone. Your 
sister is certainly better, certainly out of danger?” 

“ We are assured of it. 

“ Your poor mother, too !— dotii^ on Marianne.” 

“ But the letter, Mr. WHloughby, your own letter, 

have you anything to say about th^t ?” 

“Yes, yes, that in particular. Your sister wrote 
to me again, you know, the very next morning. You 
saw what she said. I was breakfasting at the 
Ellisons’; and her letter, with some others, was 
brought to me there from my lodgings. It happened 
to catch Sophia’s eye before it caught mine— and 
its size, the elegance of the paper, the handwriting. 
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fts a suspicion of 

Its nature. Some vague report had reached her 
before of my attachment to some young ladv in 
Devonshire, and what had passed within her obser 
vation the preceding evening had marked who the 
young lady was, and made her, more jealous tb! 

iTi ■ ,*!■“' of 

which IS delightful in a woman one loves she nn^noi 
the letter directly, and read its co„S5. She"^ was 
well paid for her impudence. She read what 
her wretched._ Her wretchedness I cofild havt^bornt* 
but her passion— her malice. At all events It must 
be appeased. And, in short, what do you think of 

my wife s style of letter-writing ? — delicate tender 
truly feminine — was it not ? ” ’ ender, 

wriS" “ J’OOO own hand- 

‘‘Yes, but I had only the credit of servilely coovino- 
such sentences as I was ashamed to put my namf 
to. The original was all her own, her own 
thoughts and gentle dietion. But what Si 

-we were engaged, everything in mepSon til 

anyth£ w^J to Te® done to ""p^enf a‘^£tu^ 

in the opinion ^ Madan^ S her' frl^nL^wtlt 
language my answer was couched? It must have 
been only to one end. My business W 3 « *1 ^ i 

myself a scoundral.and xvhLer I dfd Tt wUh a W 
or bluster, was of Htlle iiiiportance M sim ' ^ 
for ever in their opinion,’ sS I to mvLff” « 
shut out for ever from their societv^^ ibiV .V T 
thmk me an unprincipled fellow — this le^te''7rin 


i 
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I the last : relics of Marianne,. ■ Her three notes--* ' 

; tinluckily the}^ were ,ali , in; my. pocket-book, or I 

I should have denied their existence,- and hoarded them 

I for ever ; I :was ' forced to, put them up, , and could 

not even kiss them. And the lock - of hair-— -that, 
too, I had always, carried about me in the same 
pocket-book, which was . nqjv searched by Maci^m 
with the most ingratiating*' virulence — ^the dear lock — 
all,, every momento, was torn from me. «■ 

/‘ You are very wrong, Mr. Willoughby, very 
blamable,” sai4 Elinor, while her voice, in spite of 
herself,^ betrayed her compassionate emotion; “you 
I ought not to speak in this way, either of Mrs. 

I Willoughby or my sister. You have made your own 

i choice. It was not forced on you. Your wife has 

a claim to your politeness, to your respect, at least. 
She must be attache^ to you, or she would not have 
i married you. To treat her with unkindness, to speak 
of her slightingly, is no atoneiHent to ^arianne,^ 
I nor can I suppose it a relief lo your own conscience.’^ 
“Do not talk to me of wife,” said he, with a 
heavy sigh. “She does not deserve your com- 
passion. She knew *I had no %egard for her when 
we married. Well, married we were, and came 
down to Combe Magna to be happy, and afterwards 
returned to town to be gay. And now, do you pity 
me, Miss Dashwood ? or have I said all this to no 
purpose? Am I — be it only one degree — am I less 
guilty in your opinion than I was before? My inten- 
tions were not always wrong. Have I explained 
away any part of my guilt ? ” 

“Yes, you have certainly removed something — a 
little. You have proved yourself, on the whole, less 
faulty than I had believed you. You have proved 
your heart less wicked — much less wicked. But I 
hardly know — the misery that you have inflicted — I 
hardly know what could have madedt worse.” 

“Will you repeat to your sister, when she is 
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recovered, what I have been telling- you? Let m 
be a little lightened, too, in lier opinion as well a! 
in yours. You tell me that she has forgiven m! 
already. Let me be able to fancy that a better 
knowledge ot my heart, an^ of my present feeling 
will draw from her a more spontaneous, more naturlil’ 
meg’s gentle, less digi^fied forgiveness. Tell her 
of my misery and my penitence— tell her that mv 
’”'=°«s‘ant to her, and if you wilt 
that at this moment she is dearer to me than ever.” 

I will fell her all that is necess^y to what mav 
comparatively be called your justification. But you 
have not explained to me the particular reason^ of 
your coming now, nor how you heard of her illness ” 

<?• iobby, I ran against 

Sir John Middleton, and when he saw who I was (for 
fee first time these two months) he spoke to me. 
That he had cut me ever since my marriage, I had 
^seen, wit)iout sur^irise or resentment. Now how- 
ever, his good-natured, ''honest, stupid soul, full of 
indignation agamst me;- and concern for Vour sister 
could not resist the temptation of telling me what he 
knevv ought to thou^ probably he did not thifk it 
would, -vex me horribly. As bluntly as he could speak 
It, therefore, he told me that Marianne Dasljwood w2 
dying; of a putrid fever at Cleveland_a letter th^t 
morning received from Mrs. Jennings declared er 
danger most imminent-the Palmers'all gone off L 

a I was too much shocked to be able to 

T^n ° 1#® |«>sensible, even to the undiscerning Sir 
J in. His heart was softened in seeing mine suffer • 
and so much of his ill-will was done away, that when 
e parted he almost shook me by the hand, while he 

Wha"^ f H ^ promise about a pointer puppy. 

What I felt on hearing that your sister was dying !— 
and dying, too, believing me the greatest villain upon 
earth-scornmg hating me in the latest moments- 
ow could, I tell what horrid projects might not 
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I have been imputed? One person^ I was sure, would ‘ : 

represent me as capable of anything. What I felt J 

I \vas dreadful! My resolution soon made, and 
at eight o’clock this mc?rning I w^as in my carriage. 

Now you know all.” 

Elinor made no answer. Her thoughts were silently 
fixed on the irreparable injliry which too early'* an | 

independence and its consequent habits of idleness, i 

dissipation, and luxury had made in 1:he mind, the M 

character, the happiness of a man who, to every : | 
advant§g*e of person and talents,»united a disposition I 

naturally open and honest, and, a feeling, affectionate 
temper. The world had made him extravagant and 1 

vaia ; extravagance and vanity had made him cold- ; 

hearted and selfish. Vanity, while seeking its own 
guilty triumph at the expense of another, had involved 
him in a real attacltoent, which extravagance, or at j 
least its offspring necessity, had required to be^ |j 
sacrificed. Each faulty propensity, in leading him ' 
to evil, had led him likewise to punishment. The ’ ! 
attachment, from which agaifist honour, against feel- i 
ing, against every l^etter interest, he had outwardly I 

torn himself, now, when no longer allowable, governed ![ 

every thought ; and the connection, for the sake of 
which he'^had, with little scruple, left .her sister to 
misery, was likely to prove a source of unhappiness \ 

to himself of a far more incurable nature. From a 
reverie of this kind she was recalled at the end of ' 

some minutes by Willoughby, who, rousing himself I 

from a reverie at least equally painful, started up in • 

preparation for going, and said — • 

“ There is no use in staying here ; I must be off.” 

Are you going back to town ? ” 

“ No ; to Combe Magna. I have business there ; \ 

from thence to town in a day, or two. Good-bye.” i 

He held out his hand. She could not refuse to give 
him hers ; he pressed it with affection. 


^^And vou do think something better of me than 



■ I 

i iK , 
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letting it fall, and leaning against 
the mantel-piece, as if forgetting he was to |o. ^ 
Ehnor assured him that she did ; that she foro-av^ 

Pjtied him, wished him welk-was “even interested in 
his happmess-and added some gentle counsel as n 
the benaviour most likely to pronfote it. His answp 

wa^ not very encouraging. ■«is answer 

‘As to that,” said he, “I must rub through 
world as well as I can. Domestic happiSis St 

*1°“* however, I am allowed to thbl- 
that you and yours 'feel an interest In my fate an H 
actions. It may bethe means-it may put maon mf 

guaid at le^t, it may be something* to live fo7 

Marianne, to be sure, is lost to me fof ever. Wem 

I wen, by any blessed chance, at liberty again >’ 

u '^‘th a reproof. ^ 

Well, he replied, “ once more good-bye I shall 

evet “ 

What do you mean ? S' 

“Your sister> marriage.” 

.0 7 ^ 

, ®he will be gained by some one else Ar.,1 -c 

otLrsTcou°rieSttar^^’k 77 w?Unoh?\ 

Good-bye ; God bless you ! ” ^ lorgive. 

And with these words, h^ almost ran out of the room. 

IT- 

CHAPTER XLV. 

.™ay, u>o “S 

ideas, widely differino- in PP ®ssea by a crowd of 
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Wiiloug!iby--~!ie w half ' an hour ago she 

had abhorred as tlijs most worthless of men — 

I Willoughby, in spite of all his faults, excited a degree 
I of commiseration :fs>r the^sufFerings produced by them 
%vhich made her think of him as now separated for 
^ ever- from her family with a tenderness, a regret, 
rather in proportion, as she S|^on acknowledged widiin 
herself, to his wishes than to his merits. She felt Siat 
his influence over her mind was heightened by circum- 
stances which ought not in reason to have weight ; 
by that persoi| of uncommon attraction— that open' 
affectiotiate, and lively manner wliich it was no merit 
to possess ; and by that still ardent love for Marianne, 
j which it was not even innocent to indulge. But she 
felt that it was so long, long before she could feel his 
influence less. 

When at last shp returned to the unconscious 
Marianne, she found her just awaking, refreshed 
by so long and sweet a sleep t 5 the extent of her* 
hopes. Elinor’s heart wds full. The past, the 
present, the future— Willoughby’s vkit, Marianne’s 
safety, and her mother’s expected arrival, threw her 
altogether into an agitation of spirits which kept off 
every indication of fatigue, and made her only fearful 
of betraying herself |o her sister. Short was the 
time, however, in which that fear could affect her, 
for within half an hour after Willoughby’s leaving 
the house, she was again called downstairs by the 
sound of another carriage. Eager to save her mother 
from every unnecessary moment’s horrible suspense, 
she ran immediately into the hall, and reached the 
outward door just in time to receive and support her 
as she entered it. 

Mrs. Dashwood, whose terror as they drew near 
the house had promised almost the conviction of 
Marianne’s being no more, had no voice to inquire 
after her, no voice even for Elinor ; but she, waiting 
neither for salutation nor inquiry, instantly gave the 
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is 

biSSh’JSt SS‘S".b ““'-r ? 

pfels Slond “firandon^^fn^,^^ f 
spoke at onceAer gratitude and h^r ■ v- ^ 

her own. ^ even greater than 

iS^ Hi ill ? r ■ 

Dashwood could be cafm con Id h!? ^ ° ^ ‘ 

when the life «f a child vvas at 1 i P'"- 

satisfied in knowing her mothef nc« 
conscious of beino- fso ti-P-it- fy near her, and 
mitted readily to the tLncl t*" sub- 

every nurse around her. MrT*^ Da“shwood 
up with her all nioht and Flfn^ • 

Sto Sxs?;isf 'Stef .*’»'■»/ 

»'.• '*o»b«d WhetS aSSSh 
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an explanation, she could ever be happy with another, 
and lor a inoment wished W a widower; 

then, remembering* Colonel Brandon, reproved herself, 
felt that to his sufferingii and his constancy, far more 
than to his rivars, the reward of her sister was due, 
and wdshed anything rather than Mrs. Willoughby’s 
death. " 

The shock of Colonel Brandon’s errand at Barton 
had been much softened to Mrs. Dashwood by her 
own previous alarm ; for so great was her uneasiness 
about Marianne, that she had already determined to 
set Guf for Cleveland on that very day, without wait- 
ing for any further intelligence, and had so far settled 
her journey before his arrival, that the Careys were 
then expected every moment to fetch Margaret away, 
as her mother was unwilling to take her where there 
might be infection. » 

Marianne continued to mend every day, and the 
brilliant cheerfulness of Mrs. Dash wood’s tlooks an(^ 
spirits proved her to be, as she repeatedly declared 
herself, one of the happiesi women in the world. 
Elinor could not hear the declaration, nor witness 
its proofs, without lometimes •^'onderlng whether her 
mother ever recollected Edward. But Mrs. Dashwood, 
trusting <0 the temperate account of her own dis- 
appointment which Elinor had sent her, was led 
away by the exuberance of her joy to think only of 
what would increase it. Marianne was restored to 
her from a danger in which, as she had now began to 
feel, her own mistaken judgment in encouraging the 
unfortunate attachment to Willougjjiby had contributed 
to place her ; and in her recovery she had yet another 
source of joy unthought of by Elinor. It was thus 
imparted to her, as soon as any opportunity of private 
conference between them occurred. 

“ At last we are alone. My Elinor, you do not yet 
know all my happiness. Colonel Brandon loves 
Marianne ; he has told me so himself.” 
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Her dai.ug*jhter, feeling* bj 
pained, surprised and not 
attention, 

‘‘You are never like 
wonder at your composure now. 

Wish for any possible good to * 

Iiave fixed on Colonel r-BrandoiTs 
you ^ as the object most desirable- 
Marianne will' be the 
two.” 

Elinor 


turns both pleased anc 
surprised, was all sileni 

me, ^ear Elinor, or I should 
Had I sat down to 
family, I should 
' *■ marrying- one of 

t, ^ believe, 

most happy with him of the 

4 -u‘ 1 • inclined to ask (her rMsnn fc 

animS°l’ satisfied that none founded ^ 

an impartial consideration of their a<yp rha,-^r.f °° 

»bjact, “ ■>” ‘V 

passed it off with a smile. , 

'‘tra^^led^flt'^cSf o?t S y«®‘e‘^day as we 
desip-npHI,, oat c quite unawares, qu te un- 

distress ; I saw”*^ thaf- Jr conceal his 

perhaps thinking thaf mpTf ^L'cS' 

now goes, would not justify so”wS^ cv® 

s-artCrir s 

of seeing her.” ’ since the first moment 

»of 'S p°SoS“rf'' Icnguaga, 

s^V ■* “3£K,“rh:r'£ 

that WilUSbTTv^ffeij^oi'S “'fos'ibr anything 

■a™, anatiaLla" ", ™52S1^' “"■= 

“ »•“ ib-ba> .«b«<l«i throngh .11 ^ ‘taowTJ- 3 
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dear Marianne’s unhappy prepossession for that worth- 
less young man !_and without selfishness-xvithout 
encouraging a hope !-couId he have seen her haopv 
with another? Si.»ch a. noble mind, such openness, 

such sincerity !- -no one can be deceived in him ” 
^^Golonel Brandon’s character,” said Elinor, “as 

an excellent' man, is well established.” 

“I know it is,” replied her mother seriously, ‘Tor 
after such a warning, / should be thelasitto encourage 
his affection, or even to^be pleased by it. But his 
coming ^ for as he did, with such active, such 
ready friendship, is enough to prove him one of 
worthiest of men.” 

“ His character, however,” answered Elinor, “ does 
not rest on me act of kindness, to which his affection 
for Marianne, were humanity out of the case, would 

Jennings, to the 
Middletons, he has been long and intimately known : 
they equally love and respect hifti ; and, even 
knowledge of him, though ’lately acquired, is 
considerablfe ; and so highly ,(Jo / value and 
him, that if Marianne can be happy with him, I 
be as ready as your^lf to thini our connection the 

greatest blessing to us in the world. What 

did you giye him ? Di^ you allow him to hope ? ” 
“Oh! my love, I could not then talk of hope 
him or to myself. Marianne might at that 
be dying. _ But he did not ask for hope or 
nient. His was an involuntary confidence, an 
pressible effusion to a soothing friend — not 
application to a parent. Yet aftei; a time I did say 
for I was at first quite overcome, that if she lived, 
as I trusted she might, my greatest happiness would 
lie in promoting their marriage ; and since our arrival, 
since our delightful security, I have repeated 
him more fully, have given him every encourage 
in my power. Time, a very little time, I tell 
will do everything ; — Marianne’s heart is 
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wasted for ever on such a man as Willouc^hbv h- 
own merits must soon secure it/’ 

“To judge from the Colonel’s spirits, howpw,. 

rn^fi^ V “ Mariannes affection too deeolv 

rooted for any change in it uncfer a great IenS?if 

®'^PPo«''ng' her heart again fr^’ee S 

too diffident of himself to believe, that with such f 
diffeience of age and disposition, he could ever attach 
her. _ There, however, he is quite mistaken wt 
age_ is only so much beyond hers to be an ad 
vantage, as to male his character and pfincinlp, 
S? r disposition, I am well convince 
exactly the very one to make your sister happy Anri 
bis person, his manners, too, are all in 1 t;c i* 

My partiality does not blind me ; he certainlv^r^’^; 
so handsome as Willoughby but at tbp J ^ 

.here 1, hi; 

*• countenance. Thtre was always a somfth no-^'r 

you remember, in Willoughby’s eves at u 

I did not like. ”« ^ s eyes, at times, which 

Elinor could not remember it; but her 

without V^iting for her assent, (fontinuedi 

And his manners~the Colonel’s manners— are 

mot. solidly attaching, to Marianna. Thci?gr,k 
ness, their genuine attention to other peoolf anri' 
their manly, unstudied simplicity are mun! ’ ^ 

oS 2T,|r.S5 S’Lts SflJM 

contrary, Marianne would yet never hav^ been 

ra^r Hcfia:“L£tf,?r 

i',iU ‘ ’ .T "’'j 
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** At Delaford she ■will be ■within an easy distance 
of me,” added Mrs. Dasliwood, “even if 1 remain 
at Barton ; and in all probability, for I hear it is a 
large village— indeed, thjpre certainly must be some 
small house or cottage close by that would suit 
us quite as well as dur present situation.” 

Poor Elinor ! Here was a^new scheme for gettjng 
her to Delaford ! But her spirit was stubborn. 

“ His fortune, too ! For at my time of life, you 
know, everybody cares about that; and though I 
neither know npr desire to know what it really is; 
I am sinre it must be a good one.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of a 
third person, and Elinor withdrew to think it all 
over in private, to wish success to her friend, and 
yet, in wishing it, to feel a pang for Willoughby. 


CHAPTER XLVl. . « 

Marianne’^ illness, though jveakeningf in its kind, 
had not been long enough to make her recovery slow ; 
and with youth, nathral stren^h, and her mother’s 
presence in aid, it proceeded so smoothly as to enable 
her to renpve, within :^ur days after the arrival of the 
latter, into Mrs. Palmer’s dressing-room. When there, 
at her own particular request, for she was impatient 
to pour forth her thanks to him for fetching her mother, 
Colonel Brandon was then invited to visit her. 

His emotion in entering the room, in seeing her 
altered looks, and in receiving the gale hand which she 
immediately held out to him, was such as in Elinor’s 
conjecture must arise from something more than his 
affection for Marianne, or the consciousness of its 
being known to others ; and she soon discovered in his 
melancholy eye and varying complexion, as he looked 
at her sister, the probable recurrence of many past 
scenes of misery to his mind, brought back by that 
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resemblance between Marianne and Eliza 
acknowledged, and now strengthened by the hollow ev/ 

the sickly skin, the posture of reclining weakness and 
the warm acknowledgment of pecuMar obligaS 
Mrs. Dashwood, not less watchM of vrtat oasseH 
th^ her daughter, but with a i^ind very diffeSS 
licenced, and therefore watching to very differerif 

effect, saw nothing m the Colonel’s behaviour bufSS 

arose from tfacMnost simple and self-evident sensaH^ * 

while in the actions and words of M-irfann! 

depended those of her two friends - Mdc ? - ®® 

4nd Cdonef B Dashwootf’s 8^^ 

^terminate, if=ot _equaMy indispeLbl 4lhSd 

wood was prevailed oifto accett Se fi 

on her iournev back fnr tiio k n ■ carriage 

her sick child • oTf r-^T ^dCommodation of 

of Mrs. Dashwood and Mr^tend^g^f 
grood-nature made her friendly and holoitebirfL 7 

few weeks. ^ course of a 

leave of Mrs. lenidntf onfc. ^ “1 lengthened a 

iMo c j.,.. 
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to li, comfort io a7L‘SiVonSr”‘‘Ef'““c'‘"" 
of her ttvo youogt ioinpanions ; and ^oud*^EraQ!?on 

__The Dashwoods were two days oft the road anri 

and each found their reward in her bodil^^^^nd 
her calmness of spirits. To Elinor, the obs^SL^of 
the latter was particularly grateful. She, who had 
seen her^week aft^ week so^constantly suffeS oS 
pressed by anguish of heart wlych sL had ndthS 
courage to speak of nor fortitude to conceal, now saw 
with a joy wdiich no other could equally share an 
apparent composure of miftd, whicfi, in beWthe 
result, as ^she trusted, of serious reflection, *’must 
^ !° contentment and cheerfulness. * 

As they approached Barton, indeed, and entered 
on scenes of which esery field and tree brought some 

thoughtful, and turning away her face from their 

notic^ sat earnestly gazing through the window. But 

here Elmor could neither wonder nor blame ; and when 
she saw, as she assisted Marianne from the carriat? 
taat she ha.d been crying, she sawsonly an emotion too 

and’fn anything less tender than pity, 

and in its unobtrusiveness entitled to praise. In the 
whole of her subsequent manner, she traced this 
direction of a mind awakened to reasonable exertion 
lor no soonei had they entered their common sittW- 
room, than Marianne turned her eyes around it whh 
a look ot resolute firmness, as if determined at once to 


riil 
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accustom herself to the sig-ht of every object with which 
the remembrance of Willoughby eould be connected. 

She said little, but every sentence aimed at cheerful- 
ness, and though a sigh som|^times> escaped her it 
never passed away without the atonement of a smile 
Attei; dinner, she would try her pianoforte. She went 
to it f but the music on wMch her eye first rested was 
an opera, procured for her by Willoughby, containing 
some of their fal^ourite duets, and bearing on its out^ 
ward leaf her own name in his handwriting. That 
would not do. She sh^ok her head, an d#put the music 
aside, and, after running over the keys for a minute 
complained of feebleness in her fingers, and closed the 
instrument again; declaring, however, with firmness 
should in future practise much. 

The next morning produced no abatement in these 
happy symptoms. On the contrary, with a mind and 
ijndy alike strengthened by rest, she looked and spoke 
with more genuine spirit, aiiticipating the pleasure of 
Margaret s return, and talking of the dear familv 
party which would then fee restored, of their muturd 

SaTsh.^ ^ happiness 

“ When the weather is settled, and I have recovered 
my strength,” said she, “we will take loivg walks 
together every day. We will walk to the farm at the 
edge of the down, and see how the children so on • 
we will walk to Sir John’s new plantations at Barton 
Cross and the Abbeyland ; and we will often go to the 
old rums of the Priory, and try to trace its foundations 

? n reached. I know we 

shall be happy. I know the summer will pass hapoilv 
away I mean never to be later in rising than six, 
and from that time till dinner I shall divide every 
moment between music and reading. I have formed 
my plan, and am determined to enter on a course of 
.serious study. Our own library is too well known 
to me to be resorted to for anything beyond mere 
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amusement. But there are many works well wnrH, 
reading at the ^Park; and there^arTSeS ofCe 
modern production which I know I can borrow of 
Colonel Brandom. By j-eading only six hours a dly I 
shall gaimm thejourse of a twelremonth a grLt d^l 
of mstrucfon whidh I now feel myself to waS? 

Ehnor honoured her for a plan which origiLt.*d so 
nobly as this ; though smiling to see the sime eier 
fancy _wh,ch had been leading her to* the exTreme oL 
languid indolence and selfish repining, now at Tori 
in introducina excess into a sdieme of such ratSi 
empldyment and virtuous self-control. Her smUe 
hovyever, changed to a sigh when she remLibered 
that her promise to Willoughby was yet unfulfilled 
and feared that she had that to communicate S 

might apin psettle the mind of Marianne anS 
rum, at least for ^ time, this fair prospect of busy 
tranqui lity. Wilhng, therefore,, to delay the evU 
hour, she resolved to wait till her* sister’s health werl 
more secure before she app’ointed it. But the resolu! 

tion was fiiade only to be br#ken. 

- Marianne had been two or three days at home 
before the weather Vas fine enough for an invalid like 
hersejf to venture out. But at last a soft, genial 
morning.apeared, suph as might tempt the daughter’s 
wishes and the mother’s confidence, and Mananne, 
leaning on Elinors arm, was authorised to walk as 

Ipg as she could without fatigue in the lane before 

the house. ^ 

The sisters set out at a pace slow as* the feebleness 
ot Mananne, m an exercise hithei;Jo untried since her 
Illness, required ; — and they had advanced only so far 
beyond the house as to admit a full view of the hill 
the important hill behind, when, pausing* with her eyes 
turned towards it, Marianne calmly said— 

“ There, exactly there ” — pointing with one hand 
7 “„ that projecting mound— there I fell i and there 

I first saw Willoughby.” 
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^ Her voice sank with the" word, but presently re- 
viving, she added — ^ ■ 

■ ‘‘I am thankful to find that I can, look with so little 
pain on the spot I Shall we ever talk on that subject 
Elinor ? ^-^-hesitatingly it was ' said* : Or will it be 
wrong?— I talk of it now, I liS>pe, as I ought to 

y ■ #5 

Elinor tenderly invited her to be open* 

, As for regret,” said Marianne, have done with 
that, as far as he is concerned* I do not mean to talk 
to you of what my feelings have been for but what 
they are At present, if I could be satisfied on one 
point — if I could be allowed to think that he was not 

ahmays acting a part, not ulways deceiving me ^but 

above all, if I could be assured that he never was so 
'i>ery wicked as my fears have sometimes fancied him 

since the story of that unfortunate girl ” ^ 

^ She stopped. Elinor joyfully treasured her words as 
siie answered — * 

“If you could be assur§d of that, you think you 
should be easy? ^ ^ “ 

“Yes. My peace of mind is doubly involved in it 

for not only is it horribre to suspedi a person, who has 
been what he has been to me, of such designs — but 
what must it make me to appear /nyself? Wiiat, in a 
situation like mine, but a most shamefully unguarded 
affection could expose me to ” 

“How, then,” asked her sister, “would you account 
for his behaviour ? ” 

“I would suppose him — oh! how gladly would I 
suppose him— only %kle, very, very fickle.” 

Elinor said no more. She was debating within 
herself on the eligibility of beginning her storv 
directly, or postponing it till Marianne were in 
stronger health— and they crept on for a few minutes 
III Silence. 

wishing him too much good,” said 
Marianne at last, with a sigh, “ when I wish his secret 
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-y ol. 

comi^are your conduct with his ? ” 

No. I compare jt with what it oueht to havp 

been , I compare with yours,” ^ o na\e 

“Our situationsliavebornelittle resemblance ’i 
They have borne more Ifian our conduct. D^not 

my dearest Elinor, let your kindness dSnd wJat I 
know your judgment must censure. ‘My Ulness tas 

tor serious reftollection. Long, before I was enouo-h 
recovered to talk, I was perfectly able to reflect I 
considered the past : I saw in my own be^ur 

autun^n f acquaintLce with SS 

autumn, nothing but a series of impudence toward! 
myself, and want of kindness to others. I saw that mv 
own teeimgfs had pjpepared my sufferings, and that mv 
want of fortitude under them had,aIniost ledme to K 
grave. My illness, I well, knew, had bdfen Ltirel? 
brought op by myself, by such negligence of my ow! 
health asT had felt even ^ the tiSie to beTro!g 
IIad_ 1 died, it woulij have beep,self-destruction. I did 

danger was removed ; but 
witlrsuch feelings as these reflections gave me, I 
wonder at my recovery— wonder that the very ea^r- 
ness of my desire to live, to have time for atonement 
to you all, did not kill me at once. 
Had I died, m what peculiar misery should I have left 
>ou, my nurse, my friend, my sister! — You, who had 
seen ail the fretful selfishness of my latter days; who 
had known all the murmurings mf my heart !— How 
should i have lived in j/our remembrance ! — My 

mother, too I How could you have consoled her ? I 

cannot express my own abhorrence of myself. When- 
ever I looked towards ^ the past, . I saw some duty 
neglected, or some failing indulged. Everybody 
seemed injured by me. The kindness, the unceas- 
ing kindness of Mrs, Jennings, I bad repaid with 
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ungrateful contempt. To the Middletons, the Palmers, 
the Steeles, to every common acquaintance even, ! 
had been insolent and unjust ; witli a heart hardened 
against their merits, and a teinper'^irritated by^ 
very attention. To John, to Fanny-ts-yes, even to them, 
Httli as they deserve, F liad giv^en less than their 
due. But you — ^you above ail, above my mother— 
had been wronged by me. I, and only I, knew your 
heart and its sorrows ; yet, to what did it influence me ? 
Not to any compassion that could benefit you or 
myself. Your example w^as before m#: but to what 
avail? V/as I more considerate of you and your 
comfort? Did I imitate your forbearance, or lessen 

your restraints, by taking any part in those offices of 
general complaisance or particular gratitude which 
you had hitherto been left to discharge alone? No! 
Not less when I knew you to be utihappy than when I 
^iad believed you at 'ease, did I turn away from every 
exertion of duty or friendship ; scarcely allowed sorrow 
to exist but with me, regretting only that i>€art which 
had deserted and wronged me, and leaving you, for 
whom I professed aii unbounded affection, to be 
miserable for my sake.” 

Here ceased the rapid flow of her self-reproving 
spirit; and Elinor, impatient fo soothe, tlfoiigh too 
honest to flatter, gave her instantly that praise and 
support which her frankness and her contrition so 
well deserved. Marianne pressed her hand and 
replied — 

‘‘You are very good. The future must be my 
proof. I have laid down my plan, and if I am 
capable of adhering to it, my feelings shall be 
governed and my temper improved. They shall no 
longer worry others, nor torture myself. I shall now 
live solely for my family. You, my mother, and 
Margaret, must henceforth be all the world to me ; 
you will share my affections entirely between you. 
,^'iFpm you, from my homo, ' I shall never again have 
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the smallest incitement to move • and JF T • 

other society, it willLe nnlv d ’ ^ ^ 

tomblrf. 4^.ea« =P“'.“ 

and 'febL'Sm'S *°aTS TOl Whby”?’’ 
by constant empbvment.” ^ “ffion. by reason, 

She paused„and"added in a lower voW “ Tf T 
but kffow his heart, everything would become eal^’''^ 
^Ehnor, who had now been for someS refleSbc. 

h“ at ;r 

than at first, heard this W n. 5 

?“!? I 

found herself leading to the fact. > n 

She managed the recital, as she h«ced witff 
address ; prepared her anxious listener with caution • 
S‘ApIy and ^honestly *he chief*points on avhich 
Willoughby grounded his apology; did iustice to h;« 
repentance, and softened onlf^ proiLtat^^^^^ 
present regard. Marianne said not a word ; she 
tremb,ed, her eyes wye fixed on the ground, and her 
whiter than even sickness had left them 
A thousand inquiries sprang up from her heart, but 
she dared not urge one. She caught everv syl aWe 
with panting eagerness; her hand, unknowingly to 

Elinor, dreading her being tireil, led her towards 
home ; and till they reached the door of the cottaJ 
easily conjecturing what her curiosity must be’ 
though no question was suffered to speak it talked 
of nothing but Willoughby, and theifconversation 
together , and was carefuUy minute in every par- 
ticular of speech and look, where minuteness could be 


ii 


a 


I 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Mrs. Dashwood did not hear unmoved the vindi- 
cation of her former favourite. She rejoiced in his 
being cleared from some part o^his imputed guilt; 
she was sorry for him ; she wished him happy. But 
the feelings of the past could not be recalled. 
Nothing could restore him with a faith unbroken, 
a character unblemished, to Marianne." Nothimr 
could do away the knowledge of what the latter had 
suffered through his Aeans, nor 'bemove the guilt of 
his conduct towards Eliza. Nothing could ‘replace 
him, therefore, in her former esteem, nor iniure the 
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■«« tie 

but ttat it waa „,,, vri.hoit an Sl thl" “fr ' 
unquiet thoughfulness in which > 

some time previously sitting ^eei% for 

she spoke a^d her ^ - 

“I wish to assure you both/’ said she °SVt 
“f to do ’” ^ 

instantly with soothing° tenderness ha^^^orEr 
who really wished to hear he^ sist^5c * '“°'j 

opinion, by an eager sSn, engaged 

Marianne slowly continued-- *= sdence. 

“ It is a great relief to me— what Elinor tnW 
this morning— I h'ave now heard exaSlv wtlf t 
wished to hear.” For some moments iSr. voS wa^ 
lost, but, Recovering her^lf, she added, and Jth 
greater cahnness than before «T ,.«, anu with 

satiaW. , wiah fo" “ Saa^ ,°a:,l?'S5 
have been happy with him, aft*r knowin- as soonlr 
or ater I must have known, all this. I Ihould have 
had no confidence, no^ esteem. Nothing cou d w! 
done it away to my feSings.” ^ 

, know it- 1 know it!” cried her mother 
Happy with a man of libertine practices ! With 
one who had so injured the peace of the dearfst 
of our friends, and the best of men! No-S 
Marianne has not a heart to be made happy by such 
^ conscience, her sensitive conscience 

toTa': LI - ““ “f >■“ •'“'‘'“■i 

chanyi!’““® repeated-'*! wish for no 

“You consider the matter,” said Elinor, “exactly 
as a good mind and a sound understanding must 
consider it; and I dare say you perceive, LTell 
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as myself, not only in this, ,but in many other 
circumstances, reason enough to be convinced that 
your marriage must have involved you in many 
certain troubles and disappomtments in which you 
have been poorly supported by an affection on his 
sid^ much less certain. ^Had you married, you must 
have been always poor. His expensiveness is ac- 
knowledged even by himself, and his whole conduct 
declares that seif-denial is a word hardly understood 
by him. His demands and your iriexperience together 
on a small, very stnall income, must have brought 
on distresses which would not be the iess grievous 
to you from haying been entirely unknown and 
unthought of before. Your sense of honour and 
honesty would have led you, I know, when aware 
of your situation, to attempt all the economy that 
would appear to you possible ; and perhaps, as long 
"fas your frugality' retrenched only on your own 
comfort, you might havd been suffered to practise 
it; but beyond- that — apd how little could-the utmost 
of your single management do to stop the ruin which 
had begun before yoSr marriage?— beyond ihaf, had 
you endeavoured,^ however reasonably, to abridge 
his enjoyments, it is not to be feared, that instead "of 
prevailing on feelings so selfisfi to consent ’to it, you 
would have lessened your own influence on his heart, 
and made_ him regret the connection which had 
involved him in such difficulties?” 

Marianne’s -lips quivered, and she repeated the 
word “Selfish?” in a tone that implied, “Do you 
really think him seffish ? ” 

“The whole of his behaviour,” replied Elinor, 
“from the beginning to the end of the affair, has 
been grounded on selfishness. It was selfishness 
which first made him sport with your affections — 
which afterwards, when his own were engaged, 
made him delay the confession of it, and which 
.finally carried hiift from Barton. His own enjoyment 
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princjl?- every particular his ruling 

objlS.’’" Ws 

‘‘At present,” contin&ed Elinor, “he regrrets what 
he has dope AudVvhy does he regret it? BecaSse 
he finds It has not answejed towards himself,? It 
has not made him happy. His circumstances are 
now unernbarrassed-he suffers from ^o evil of that 
kind, and he thinks only that he has marl? a 
woman of a l^s amiable tempw than yourself. But 
does * thence follow that, l?ad he married you, 
he would have been happy P The inconveniences 
would Jiave been different. He would then have 
suffered under the pecuniary distresses which, because 
they are removed, he now reckons as nothing-. He 
would have had a wife of whose temper he could 
make no complaint, but he would have been always 
nee*ssitous— always poor; and probably would sooi? 
have learned to rank the* innumerable comforts of 
a clear estate and good jncome as of far more 
importance, even to domestic happiness, than the 
mere temper of a wife.” • 

“I have not a doubt of it,” said Marianne; “and I 

have nothing to regret— nothing but my own folly.” 

AT my child, » 

said Mrs. Dashwood ; “ must be answerable ” 
Marianne would not let her proceed ; and EHnor 
satisfied that each felt their own error, wished to 
avoid any survey of the past that mig<it weaken her 
sister s spirits : she therefore, pursuing the first 
subject, immediately continued — * 

“Owe observation may, I think, be fairly drawn 
from the whole of the story— that all Willoughby’s 
difficulties have arisen from the first offence a<»ainst 
virtue, in his behaviour to Eliza Williams, “xhat 
Gtime has been the origin of every lesser one, and of 
all his present discontents.” 
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Marianne assented most feelingly to the remark ; and 
her mother was led by it to an enumeration of Colonpl 
Brandon s injuries and merits, warm as friendshio and 
design could unitedly dictate.- Her daughter did not 
look, however, as if much of it were heard by her. 

Elinor, according _ to her expectation, saw on the 
twoo or three following days that Marianne did not 
continue to gam strength as she had done ; but while 
her reso ution^as unsubdued, and she still tried tl 
appear ^eerful and easy, her sister could safely trust 
to the eflfect of time noon her health, ^ ^ 

Margaret returned, and the family were attain ah 
restored to each other, again quietly settled*" at the 
cottage, and if not pursuing their usual studies with 
quite so much vigour^ as when they first came to 
Barton, at least planning a vigorous prosecution of 
them m future, 

Elinor grew impatient for some tidings of Edward 
she _had heard nothing of him since her leaving 
London, nothing new of his plans, nothing certain 
even of his present abode. Some letters had passed 
between her and her brother, in consequence of 
Mariannes illness; afld in the first of John’s there 
had been this sentence We know nothing' of our 
unfortunate Edward, and can n^ake no inquiries on so 
fird a subject, but conclude him to be still at 

PffirdAd h intelligence of Edward 

afforded her by the correspondence, for his name was 
not even mentioned in any of the succeeding letters 
She was not doomed, however, to be long m ignorl 
ance of his measures. s 

Their man-servant had been sent one morning to 

he had satisfied the inquiries of his mistress as to 
the event of his errand, this was his volunLry 
communication—^ 

married? ‘s 
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^ Marianne gave a violent start, fixed her eyes upon 
Elinor, saw her turning pale, and fell back in her 
chair m hystencs,. Mrs. Dashwood, whose eves, as 
she answered tto servant’s inquiry, had intuitively 
tekeii the same direction, was shocked to perceive* bv 
Elinor s countenance how much she really suffered 
and _ in a moment afterwa»ds, alike distressee' bV 
Marianne s situation, knew not on which child to 
■ bestow her principal attention. ' • ^ 

The servant, who.saw only that Miss Marianne was 
sense enough to ijfill one of the maids, 
who, fth Mrs. Dashwood’s assistance, supported heV 
into the other room. By that time Marianne was 
rather better, and her mother, leaving her to tlie care 
of Margaret and the maid, returned to Elinor, who 
though still much disordered, had so far recovered the 
use of her reason a«d voice as to be just bei^mnino- 
mi inquiry of Thomas, as to the source ‘’of hit 
intellig’euce. Mrs. Dashwqpd immediately took alf 
that trouble on herselt ; and Elinor had the benefit of 
the information without the exertion of seekino- it. 

« Who told you that Mr. Ferrars was married, 
Thoma.s?” • ’ 

^ “I see Mr, Ferrars myself, ma’am, this morning in 
Exeter, a*d his lady, too. Miss Steele as was. lliey 
were stopping in a chaise at the door of the New 
London Iiin, as I went there with a message from 
Sally at the Park to her brother, who is one of the 
postboys. I happened to look up as I went by the 
chaise, and so I see directly it was ’the youngest 
Miss Steele ; so I took off my Ijat, and she knew 
me, and called to me, and inquired after you, ma’am, 
and the young ladies, especially Miss Marianne, and 
bid me I should give her compliments, and Mr. 
Ferrars’s — their best compliments and service, and 
how sorry they was they had not time to come on 
.and see you— but they was in a great hurry to go 
forward.s, for they was going farther down for a 






little while — but howsever, when they come back 
they’d make sure to come and sae you.” ’ 

“But did she tell you she was nxarried, Thomas ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am. She smiled, and- said how she had 
changed her name since she was in these parts. She 
was always a very affable and-’ free-spoken youno- 
lady, and very civil-beha-red. So I made free to wish 
herjoy.” 

“ Was Mr. Ferrars in the carriag-e with her? ” 

“Yes, ma’am; I just see him. leaning back in it 
but he did not look-up — he never w/is a gentleman 
much for talking.” 

Elinor’s heart could easily account for his not 
putting himself forward; and Mrs. Dashwood 
probably found the same explanation. 

“ Was there no one else in the carriage ? ” 

“No, ma’am, only they two.”- 
^ “Do you know where they came from ? ” 

“Theyicome straight from town, as Miss Lucy— 
Mrs. Ferrars told me.” ^ 

“ And are geSng fartter westward ? ” " 

“ Yes, ma’am— but not to bide long. They will 

-Xhere 

Mm._ Dashwood now looked at her daughter • 
but Elinor knew better than to expect them. She 
recognised the whole of Lucy in the message, and 
was very confident that Edward would never come 
near them. She observed in a low voice, to her 

So'mg down to 

Mr. Pratt s, near EJymouth. 

Thomas’s intelligence seemed over. Elinor looked 
as II she wished to hear more. 

<( see them off before you came away ? ” 

u 4. T horses was just coming out, 

bdnglate’^ longer; I was afraid of 

, “Did Mrs. Ferrars look well?” 
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** YcSj sna, ain, she sa.i<i how she was very wellj 
and to^ my mind sh|' was always a '.-.very handsome 
young- lady-«-and ^he seemed vastly contented.” 

Mrs. Dashwooc^ could think of no other question, 
and Xhomas and the t;3^biecloth, now alike needless 
were soon after dfemissed. Marianne had airelidy 
sent to say that she should eat nothing more • Mrs 
Dashwood’s and Elinor’s appetites were equall’y lost' 
and Margaret might think herself vew well off that 
with so much uneasiness as both her sisters had 
lately experienced, • so much reason as they had 
often tad to ^e careless of She meals, she had 
never been obliged to go without her dinner before. 

When the dessert and the wine were arranged, and 
Mrs. Dashwood and Elinor were left to themselves 
they remained long together in a similarity of 
thoughtfulness and silence. Mrs. Dashwood feared 
to hazard any renfark, and ventured not to offer 
consolation. She now found that she had erred in 
relying on Elinor’s representation of herself: and 
justly conoluded that everything ha4 been expressly 
softened at the time, to spare her from an increase 
of unhappiness, suffering as »he then had suffered 
for Marianne. She found that she had been misled 
by the careful, the considerate attention of her 
daughter^ to think tlte attachment, which once she 
had so well understood, much slighter in reality 
than she had been .wont to believe, or than it was 
now proved to be. She feared that under this 

persuasion she had been unjust, inattentive nay 

almost unkind to her Elinor— that Marianne’s afflicl 
tion, because more acknowledged*, more immediately 
bciO.c hci , had too much engrossed her tenderness 
and led her away to forget that in Elinor she might 
have a daughter suffering almost as much, certainly 
witn less selt-provocation and greater fortitude. 
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Elinor now found the difference between the exnecta 
tion of an unpleasant event, however certain the ndnd 
may be told to consider it, and certainty itself. She 
no found, that m spit^e of herself, she had alu^v! 
admitted a hope, while Edward remained single that 
something woqld occur to prevent his marrying Lucl - 
that some resolution of his own, some xmdithn of 
friends, or some more eligible opportunity of estafaUsh 

o/Sl the happiness 

hL ^i *"a"jed, and she condemned 

het heart for the lurking flattery which so mTi/'h 
he^htened the pain of the intelligence. 

That he should be married so soon, before (as she 
he could be in orders, and consequently 
e could be in possession of the living, sur- 
^*i!**’^ r ti*-st. But she soon saw how 
I was that Lucy, in her self-provident care in 

h„f fK • 1 overlook everythin^ 

of delay. _ they were married, married iS 
hflrf T7,t now hasteir.ng down to her uncle’s. What 
had Edward felt on being within four miles of BaTtof 

mes^ge"! - heariiiglTcy’ 

n ®°on, she supposed, be settled -ii- 

Delaford — De aford, that place in which so m.,f 
conspired to give her an interest— which she wished 
to be acquainted with, and yet desired to avofd ^ 
saw them in an instant in their parsonage house - s-nv 

once Td 2 freTf"'sm manager, uniting ‘at 

unc.e a aesire or smart appearancf* with ^ 

frugality, and ashamed to be sus^eSd ^ 

economical practices-pursuin<. hH oS, 
eveg thought, courting the favour of Colonel Brmido?i“ 
of Mrs Jennings, and of every wealthy frS^ Tn 
Edward, she knew not what sL saw, nVwhi st 
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wished ta see— happy or unhappy— nothino- cleased 
her; she turned away her head from every tketcli of 

Elinor flattered herself that some one of tIH- 
connections in London would write to them, to 
announce the evei^t, and give further particulars^ 
but _day after^clay passed off, and brought no 
no tiaings. Though uncertain that anyone wSelo 
brnme, she Mind fault with every abseift friend. They 

were an uioughtless or indolent. ^ 

“ When do sou write to Colonel Brandon, ma’am ’ ” 
was afl inquiry whicn sprang from the impatience 'of 

her mind to have something goinc^ on. ‘ ot 

exD-ct^^t^^se^ tha\’ I®'"®’ 

exp*-ct to see tliaa to hear from him a^-aln I 
earnestly pressed his coming to us, in my ktter 
and shou d not bg surprised to see him wal^ hi 

to-day or to-morrow, or any day ” ^ 

forlard'^to f «;!ethingllsomethii.g to look 

toi ward to. Colonel Brandon musf have some 
information to give. , . ^ 

Scarcely had she so determined it, when the flgure 
of a man on horseba’ck drew heir eyes to the window 
He popped at their gate. It was a gentleman ; it 
was Colonel Brandon ^imself. Now she should hea* 
niore and she trembled in expectation of it. But— 

It was ^/ Colonel Brandon-neither his air nor ‘his 
possible, she should say it must be 
Ed ward. She looked again. He had just dismounted 
—sne could not be mistaken— it wot 'E dward. She 
moved away and sat down, “ ge comes from Mr 
Pratt s purposely to see us. I m// be calm ; I im/} 
be mistress of myself* ” 

111 a moment she perceived that the others were 
likewise aware of the mistake* . She saw her mothL 
and Marianne change colour ; saw them look at 
herself, and whisper a few sentences to each other 
bhe would have given the world to be able to speak 
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—and to make them understand that she hoped no 

cooiiiess, no slight, would appear in their hehavionr 
o him; but she had no utterance, and was obliVed 
to leave all to their ow'n discretion. ^ s 

Not a syllable passed aloud. They all waited in 
silepce for the appearance of Aeir visitor. His 
footsteps were heard along the gravel path : in a 

“afore'lTeS^ “ another he 

white with agitation, and he looked as if fearful of 
his reception, and conscious that he merited no kind 
one. Mrs. Dashwood, however, conformino" as she 
tnisted, to the wishes of that daughter by whom she 
then meant, in the warmth of her heart, to be guiSd 
in everything, met him with a look of forced com- 
^l^ency, gave him her hand, and wished him joy. 

stammered out an unintelligible 
reply. Elinor s^ lips had moved with her motor’s 

of action was over, she wished 
that she had shaken hands with him too. But it was 
then too late and with a countenance meaning to be 
op«i, she sat down again and talked of the weather. 

Marianne had retreated as much as possible out 
of sight, to conceal her distress ; and^ Mar^-aret 
understanding some part, but not the whole, Sf the 
case, thought it incumbent on her to be di‘>-nified 
a seat as far from him “as she 
a strict silence. 

When iilin 0 r Im4 to ia tli« drviiess 

of the season ajery awful pause took place. It was 

to /u who felt ooliged 

Iiap0 thut h^i! tei4 left Mrs* Ferrars very well* lit 

a hurried manner he replied in the auirmative. 

Another pause. 

Ehnor, resolving to exert herself, though fearino- 
the sound of her own voice, now said 
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“ Is Mrs. Ferrars at Longscaple?” 

“At Longstap'e ' ’I lie repiied with an air of 


surprise 


•Jo, n*y mother is in town.” 


_ ‘ I “eant, saideEHnoj, taking up some work from 
tne table, “to inquire after Mrs. A'aWif Ferrars.”., 
^Shc dared not fcok up; but her mother and 
Marianne both turned th«r eves on him. ^He 
coloured, seemed perplexed, lookk doabtia^lw. and 
after some iiesitatiois^ ■ . m ' ’ 

“Perhaps you m^an-my brother-^ou mean Mrs. 

«— Mrs. ferrars. 

“ Mr*. Robert Ferrars ! ” was ?epeated by Marianne 
and Jier mother, in an accent of the utmost amaze- 
ment ; and though Elinor could not speak, even her 
eyes were fixed on him with the same impatient 
wonder. He rose from his seat and walked ±0 the 
window, apparently /rom not knowing what to do » 
took up a pair of scissors that lay there, and while’ 
spoiling both them and their sheath, by csttin®- the’’ 
latter to pieces as he spoke, said, in a hurried 
voice- — , . . 

“Perhaps you do^not know— you may not have 
heard that my brother is lately married to— to the 
youngest— to Miss Lucy Steele.” 

His woi^s were echfied with unspeakable astonish- 
ment by all but Elinor, who sat with her head leaning* 
over her work, in a state of such agitation as made 
her hardly know 'srfccfc sshe was. 

“Yes," said he, “they were married last week, 
and are now at Dawlish.” *- 

Elinor could sit it no longer. §1*8 almost ran out 
of anci as soon as tbe door was closed 

burst into tears of joy, which at first she thouo-ht 
would never cease. Edward, who had till then 
looked anywhere rather than at her, saw her hun^ 
away, and perhaps saw — or even heard — her emotion • 
tor immediately afterwards he fell into a reverie’ 
which no remarks, no inquiries, no aifectionate 
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address of Mrs. Dashwood could penetrate, and at 
last, without saying: a word, qaitted the room 
walked out towards the village, having- the others 
in the greatest^ astonishment and perplexity on a 
chi^nge in his situation so wonderful and so sudden 

taesr own coojec tores ' 

CHAPTER XLIX 

Unaccountable, hoivever, as the circumstaffces of 

irl appear to the whole family t 

was certain that Edward was free j and to what 
purpose that freedom would be employed was 
easily predetermined by all; for after LirhncW 
the blessings of me imprudent, engagenient con^ 
tracted Without his mother’s consent as he had' 

alieady done for more than four years, nothing- Ipqb 
could be expected of him^ in the failure of thaf than 

the immediate crontraction of another. ' 

__ His errand at Barton, in fact, was a simniA 

It wa. only to Btoor to m*ir “him S Z' 
Sidering that he was not altogether inexperienceTL' 
such a question, it might be strange that he should 
teel so uncomfortable in the present case as he reailv 
did-so much in need of encouragement Ind fresh fir^ 
How soon he had walked himself into the oroop'r 
resolution, however, how soon an opportunity ^of 
eprcising It dccurred, in what manner he eSsed 

himself, and how he was received, need not L oar- 
ticularly told. This only need be 

they all sat down to table at four o’clock, about Siree 
hours after his arrival, he had secured his ladt 
e^aged her mother’s consent, and was not only in 
the raptarous profession of the lover, but in^th® 

SS the happiest of mem^ 

nis situation, indeed, was more than commonly 
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jojful. He had more than the ordinary triumph of 
accepted love, to swell his heart and raise his spirits. 

He was leleased,* without any reproach to himselfj 
fiotn an^ entang'lfJiiierit .which had long* formed his 
misery, from a wogian whom he had long ceased to 
love— and elevatec^ at once to that security with 
another, which he must ha^ thought of almost %ith 
despair, as soon as he had learned to consider it with 
desire. He was brought, not from dotf bt or suspense, 
but from misery t(j happiness j and the change was 
openly^ spoken* in such a genuine, flowing, grateful 
cheertulness as his friends had never witnessed in him 
before. 

His heart was now open to Elinor— all its weaic*. 
nesses all its errors confessed, and his first boyish 
attachment to Lucy treated with all the philosophic 
dignity of twenty-fc»ir. 

“ It was a foolish, idle inclination on my side,” said 
he, “ the consequence of igporsnce of the*world, and 
want of employment. Had my mother given me 
some active profession wlfcm I was removed at 
eighteen from the c^re of Mr.^ratt, I think— nay, I 
am sure— it would never have happened ; for, though 
I left Longstaple with what I thought, at the time, a 
most uneonquerable preference for his niece, yet had 
I then bad any pursuit, any object to engage my time 
and keep me at a distance from her for a few months, 

I should very soon tfave outgrown the fancied attach- 
ment, especially by mixing more with tfie world, as in 
such a case I must have done. But ins*tead of having 
anything to do— instead of hawng any profession 
chosen far me, or being allowed to choose any myself, I 
returned home to be completely idle ; and for the first 
twelvemonth afterwards I had not even the nominal 
emplc^ment which belonging to the university would 
have given me, for I was not entered at Oxford til! I 
was nineteen. I had therefore nothing in the world 
to do but to fancy myself in love ; and as my mother 



did not make my home in every respect comfortable 

friend, no coinpanitm in my brother, and 
disliked new acquaintance, it was 'not unnatural for 
me to be very often at Long-staple, where I always 
leltt myself at- home, . and was always sure of a 
welcome ; and accordingly I spent the greatest part 
of iKy time there from righteen to nineteen. Lucy 
appeared everything that was amiable and oblio-ino 
She was pretty,'' too— at least, I thought so 
I had seen p little of other women, that I could make 
no comparisons, and, see no defects^r Considerno- 
everything, therefore, I hope, foolish as our eSgage^ 
ment was, foolish as it has since in every way been 
proved, it was not at the time an unnatural, or an 
inexcusable, piece of folly.” 

The change which a few hours had wrought in the 
minds and the happiness of the Eteshwoods was such 
— so great—as promised them all the satisfaction of a 
sleepless mght. Mrs. D^shwood, too happy to be 
comfortable, knew not how to love Edward nor praise 
Elinor enough-2how to ebe enough thanktul for his 
release without wounding his delicacy, nor how at 
once to give them leisure for unrestrained conversa- 
tion together, and yet enjoy as she wished the sio-ht 
and society of both. , , “ 

Marianne could speak //er happiness only bv tears. 
Comparisons would occur, regrets would' arise: 
and her joy, though sincere a*s her love for her 
sister, was of a kind to give her neither spirits nor 
language. 

But Elinor, how are her feelings to be described ? 
Jbrom the moment of learning that Lucy was married 
to another, that Edward was free, to the moment of 
his justifying the hopes which had so instantly 
followed, she was everything by turns but tranquil. 
But when the second moment had passed— when she 
found eveiy doubt, every solicitude removed— corn- 
ered her situatioa with what so lately it had been— 
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saw him honourably released from his former en^a^e- 
ment— saw him insttfntly profiting- by the release, ''to 
; address herself and declare aii affection as tender, as 

; constant as she h^ ever supposed it to be ^she was 

oppressed, she was f>vercome by her awn felicity ; and 
happily disposed as»is the human mind to be easily 
familiarised with any chan gesfor the better, it required 
several hours to give sedateness to her spirits, or any 
I degree of tranquillity to her heart. • 

Edward was noy fixed at the cottage at least 
I for a week; for whatever otfeer claims might be 

1 made on him, it was impossible that less than a 

week should be given up to the enjoyment of Elinor’s 
I company, or suffice to say half that was to be said 
! of the past, the present, and the future ; for though 

I a very few hours spent in the hard labour of incessant 

talking will despatofa more subjects than can really 
be in common between any two, rational creatures, 
yet _ with _ lovers it is diffsrent. Betweefl them no 
subject ^ is,^ finished, no communication is even 
made, till it has been madl^ at leaSt twenty times 
over. , 

Lucy’s marriage, the unceasing and rea'ionable 
wonder among them all, formed of course one of 
the earliast discussioas of the lovers ; and Elinor’s 
particular knowledge of each party made it appear 
to her, in every view, as one of the most extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable circumstances she had 
ever heard. How they could be thrown together, 
and by what attraction Robert could *be drawn on 
to marry a girl of whose beauty she had herself heard 
him speak without any admiration — a girl, too, already 
engaged to his brother, and on whose account that 
brother had been thrown off by his family — it was 
beyond her comprehen.Mon to make out. To her 
own heart it was a delightful affair, to her imagina- 
tion it was even a ridiculous one ; but to her 
reason, her judgment, it was completely a puzzle. 
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Edward could only attempt an explanation by 

supposing, that perhaps at first ‘accidentally meetinc/ 
the vanity of the one had been 'so worked on bv 
the flattery of the other, as, to lead by degrees to 
aU»,he rest. Elinor remembered what Robert had told 
herein Harley Street of his opinia'n of what his own 
meeiation in his brother^ affairs might have done if 
applied to in time. She repeated it to Edward. ’ 
“That was Exactly like Robert,” was his immediate 
observation. “ And that,” he pres|intly added, “ mia-ht 
perhaps be in his , head when th» acquaintance 
between them first began. And Lucy perHkos at 
first might think only of procuring his good offices in 
my favour. Other designs might afterwards arise.” 

How long it had been carrying on between them 
however, he was equally at a loss with herself to 
make out; for at Oxford, whe)«e he had remained 
|.y choice ever sinpe his quitting London, he had 
iiad no means of hearing of her but from herself 
and her letters to the very last were neither less 
frequent nor leSs affectionate than usuaC Not the 
smallest suspicion, therefore, hgd ever occurred to 
prepare him for what followed ; and when at last it 
burst on him in a letter from Lucy herself, he had 
been for some time, he believed, Aalf stupefied between 
the wonder, the horror, and the joy of such a de- 
liverance. He put the letter into Elinor’s hands 

^ tost voiir 

of anyth’ ^ *’®J®,‘hougrht myself at liberty to bestow my 'own 

on anotiier, and have^o doubt of being* as happy with him 
as I once^used to think I might be with you j but I scorn to 
accept a hand whae the heart was another’s. Sincerely wish 
yon happy m your choice, and it shall not be my fault if we 
are not always good friends, as our near relation.^hip now 
makes proper. I can safely say I owe you no ill-will, and Tm 
4^ g-enerous to do us any ill offices. Your 
broffier gained my affections entirely, and as we could 
anV no J anotlier, we are just returned from the altar, 

md mw on oor way to Dawlish for a few weeks, which 
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place your dear brother has a great curiosity to see ; but 
thought I would first ■ trouble,, you with these few lines, and 
shall always rem.ain, ; ’ 

“Your sincere weE-wisher, friend, and sister 
» , “Lucy Ferrars. 

“ I have burned^ all^your letters, and will return your picture 
the first opportunity. ^ Please to destroy my scrawls ; but the 
ring, with my hair,: you are. very^elcome to keep.” ■ , • ; 

Elinor read and returned it withouti^ny comment 
, “ I will not ask your opinion of it as. a composition,” 
said Edward. For worlds would not I have had' a 
letter hers seen by you in forber days. In a sister 
it is bad enough, but in a wife ! : How I have blushed 
over the pages of her writing ; and I believe I may 
say, that since the first half-year of our foolish- 
business— this is the only letter. I ever received from 
her, of which the substance made me any amends for 
the defect of the style.” 

However it may have come •about,” §aid Elinc#, 
after a pause, they are certainly married. And your 
mother hhs brought on hq^pself a most appropriate 
punishment. The independence she settled on 
Robert, through resentment tgainst you, has put it 
in his power to make his own choice ; and she has 
actually J^een bribing^one son with a thousand a year 
to do the very deed which she disinherited the other 
for intending to do. She will hardly be less hurt, I 
suppose, by Robert^ marrying Lucy, than she would 
have been by your marrying her.” 

f*She will be more hurt by it, for^Robert always 
was her favourite. She will be more hurt by it, and 
on the same principle will forgive him much sooner.” 

In what state the affair stood at present between 
them, Edward knew not, for no communication with 
any of his family had yet been attempted by him. He 
had quitted Oxford within four-and-twenty hours after 
Lucy’s letter arrived, and with only one object before 
him, the nearest road to Barton, had had no. leisure to 
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form any scheme of conduct with which that road did 
not hold the most intimate connection. He could do 
nothing till he were assured of h^s fate with Miss 
Dashwood; and by his rapidity in seeking that SS 
It « supposed, m spite of the jealousy with which he 
lacf once thought of Colonel Branflon — in spite of the 
inoc^sty with which he r^ed his own deserts and ttiB 
politeness with which he talked of his doubts he did 
not, upon the ,vhole, expect a verv cruel re^entio^ 
It was his busines.s, however, to say that he did and 

h/ might say on the 
subject a twelvemonth after must be referred ^^to the 
imagination of husbands and wives. ^ 

certainly meant to deceive, to go off 
w th a flourish of malice against him in her message 
by Ihomas was perfectly clear to Elinor : and Edward 
himself, now thoroughly enlightened on her character 
had no scruple in believing her capable of the utmost 
^.eanness ijf wantoif ill-nature. Though his eves had 
been long opened, even bbfore his acquaintance with 

in *some^?f”l’ and want or liberality 

nnt-Ad ? opmions, they had been equally im- 

puted, by him, to her want of education • and tdl 

her to be a well-disposed, gopd-hea-tedVirl anS 

thoroughly attached to himself?^ Nothing but ’sSh 

’enrtran'"*’ prevented his ^putting an 

•cotrv ontTM?-'"^* before the dis- 

covery of it laid him open to his mother’s anger had 

my feelinorto “^dependent of 

SSS o/^f continuing the 

cijg-ag-ement or not, when I was renonno^H k?- ^ 

that, where there seemed nothin^- to femnt i^iTI 
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admTOdyou, but I told myself it was only friend,?,,^ . 

between vour^ 

Lucy, 1 did mot know liow far !■ 

After ttat I suppose, I wronf in remSf « ' 

mjufy to anybody but mylelf.”^ ’ am doing- no 
Elmor _smiIed^ and shook her head. 

ungraciously delivered as mine were on the ^ 

' ■>“' »4 “‘S; 

yefE ‘?ollVp1°c?‘ ”"er 

taken in the matter ihaf hi e ^ttle interest had he 
of the house, ga^den ancf ilebe Ixtent^of 

bersdf, whoTa^£.Tlotul^Sf^ if tV°cS‘"° 

belEn’taEEEdi£tty‘Ltrw”'. 

only wanted something to nve®®upon"*^EZf“d 

two thousand Dounds^ar..i iri- Edward had 

Delaford livin/ w^ all 

for it „„ iSyESE hli'K ‘"t u™”- 

odvaace anything, and they” E 
qmte enough „ We to .hit .L.”1’E 
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and fifty pounds a year ■ would supply them with 
the comforts of life. 

Edward was not entirely without' hopes of some 
favourable change in Ms. mother towards him'; /and 
on that ..lie re.sted for the residue of their income.: : But 
Elinor had no ,siic| depeiidence ; 'for,, since Edward 
would still be unable to m^-ry Miss 'Morton, his 
choosing herself had been spoken of in Mrs. Ferrars’s 
flattering language as only a less^ evil 'than ; his 
choosing Lucy Steele, she feared that Robert’s offence 
would serve iic| other purpose than to enrich, Fanny. ' 

Ab«^it four 'days after Edward’s arrival, ' Colonel 
Brandon appeared, , ■ to . eomplete Mrs. Dashw.ood’s 
satisfaction, .and, to give her the dignity of having, 
for the first time since her living at ■Barton, more 
company ' with her' than her' house ' would : hold, 
Edward was .al!ow|d to, .retain the privilege of first- 
comer, and Colonel Brandon, therefore, walked every 
night to his old quarters at the '*Park .; frpm 
he usually returned in the*: morning, early enough to 
interrupt fhe lovers’ first before breakfast 

A three-weeks’ residence ' at Deiaford— where, in 
his evemng houp ^ least, he*had little to do butbo 
calculate . the disproportion .between thirty-six.' .■ and 
seven teep-“brGiight Mm' to - Barton ' in ' a temper', of 
.mind which needed, all the impro.vement in-Marlaniie’s 
looks, all the kindness of her . welcome, and all the 
encouragement of , her "mother’s language., to make it 
cheerful. Among ^such friends', however, and such 
flattery, he did revive. No rumour of Lucy’s marriage 
had yet reached him,* he knew nothing of 'what:' had 
passed, and the first hours of Ins : visit were" conse- 
quently spent in hearing and in wondering. -. Every- 
thing was explained to him by Mrs. '. -Dashwood, and 
he found fresh reason to rejoice in what, he had do'ne 
for Mr. Ferrars, since eventually it promoted the 
interest of Elinor. 

It would be needless to say that '.'the' geatlemte 
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advanredj’n the good opinion of each other’s acotnJni- 
ance, lor it could not be otherwlsj;. Tlieir rosen?b]ance 
in good principles and {rood sensp -'n 
and manner of thinking, would probably have^beea 
sufncient to unite them in Triendshin, vviihout anv 
. otlfir attraction ; but their bein- in'love with two 
sisters and two sisters fond of ea"ch other, made tC 
mu1?tial_regard inevitable <imd immediate, whici;m5h 
otherwise have waited the effect of time and judo-in!r:,t 
The letters Irom town, which a few days beh.r^ 
would have made every nerve in '’Elinor’s bodv Unill 
with transport, now' arrived to be "read w^ I ' 
emotion than mirth. Mrs. Jennings wrote to leh 
the wonderiu tale, to vent Iier liSi.cst indi-nat nJ 
against the jilting girl, and pour forth i-ffom 
passion towards poor Mr. Edward, iviio she was 
sure, had quite doted upon the worthless hussv •, f i 
was now, by all accounts, almos’l- broker-hearted at 
Pxrord-<a do thin/c,” she continued, “ noil h I tas 
ever earned on so sly ; for it urns bat two clays before 
Lucy called and ^at a couple of hours witlrme Not 

Nan°rv anything of the matter, not even 

Nancy, who, poor souW came my ing to me the dav 
after, in a great fright for fear of Mrs. Fcn-irs bc 
well as not knowing how to get to Plymouth •’ for 
Lucy, it seems, borrowed ah flcr mcn-=v hefi ’ 1 
off to ta toarriad, o„ ‘5“ 
make a show with, and ooor Npnrv h-.rt /P ®’ 

;shillmgs in the worid-so T\v!r 

Mrs. Burgess, in Ro|es ^s" I f- 

with the doctor again. And I must sav’that Luev’s 
crossness not to take her along with ^ti em fo 

ctno^t geTS of my td“buf"”-^^ ^ 
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Mft Dasliwood^s strains were more solemn. ■■ Mrs, 
Ferrars was the most ' unfortunate ' of women— poor 
Fanny had suffered* agonies of sensibility— and he 
considered the existence of each, tmder such a blow, 
with grateful w5nder,^ '■ Robert’s offence :■ waS:.. un- 
pardonable, but Lucy’s was infinitely worse. Neither 
of tliem was ever^ again" to be mentioned to jdrs, 
Ferrars ; and, even if shejfiight hereafter be indliced 
to forgive her son, his wife should never be acknow- 
ledged as her daughter, nor be periBitted to appear 
in her presence. The secrecy with which everything 
had l^een caified on becweenn them was rationally 
treated as enormously heightening the crime, because 
had any suspicion of it occurred to the others, 
proper measures would have been taken to prevent 
the marriage; and he called on Elinor to join with 
him in regretting that Lucy’s engagement with 
Edward had not mther been fulfilled, than that she 
should thus be the means o| spreading misejjr 
further in the family. He|;huscontinued?— 

‘‘Mrs. -Ferrars has never yet mentioned Edward’s 
name, which does not surpHse us ; l3ut, to our great 
astonishment, not m line has |)eea received from him 
on the occasion. Perhaps, however, he is kept silent 
by his fear of offending, and I shall therefore give him 
a hint, 15y a line to Oxford, that his sister and I both 
think a letter of proper submission from him, addressed 
perhaps to Fanny, ^nd by her shown to her mother^ 
might not be taken amiss ; for we all know the tender^ 
ness of Mrs. Ferrars’s heart, and that she wishes for 
nothing so much as to be on good terms with her 
children.” , . ■ #;. 

This paragraph was of some importance to the 
prospects and conduct of Edward. It determined 
him to attempt a reconciliation, though not exactly 
in the manner pointed out by their brother and sister, 

“A letter of proper submission!” repeated he; 
“would they have me beg my mother’s pardon for 
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Robert’s ingratitude to her, and breach of honour 
^ submission; I am grown 

neither humble nor penitent by wh^t has passed I 
am grown very happy, but that wguld not interest 
^ fcm>w of no submission that proper for me to 

_ may certainly ask to fie forgiven ” 

Elm*, » because you hafe offended j-alid I should 
think you miglj^t venture so far as to profess 
some^concern for having ever formed the engagement 
which drew on you your mother’s ^ger.” 

He agreed that he irfSght. „ 

when she has forgiven you, perhaps a" little 
humility may be convenient while acknowledging a 
second engagement, almost as imprudent in her eyes 

as the first 

to urge against it, but still resisted 
the idea of a letter of proper subifiission ; and there- 
fore, to make it easier to him, as he declared a much 
^ greater wilfingness to make mean concessions by 
word of mouth tfian on paper, it was resolved that, 
instead of writing to Fann'y, he should go to London 
and personally enti^at fcer good offices in his favour. 

And if they really do interest themselves,” said 
Marianne, in her new character of candour, » in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation, I sifal! think that even 
John and Fanny are not entirely without merit ” 

After a visit on Colonel Brai«lon’s side of only 
three or four days, the two gentlemen quitted Barton 

immediately to Delaford, 
that Edward might have some personal knowledge of 

patron and friend in 
deciding on what improvements were needed to it • 
and from thence, after staying there a couple of 
nights, he was to proceed on his journey to town. 
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■ CPAPTER L. ■■ 

I After a proper,^ resistance on tbe part of Mrs. 

Ferrars, just so violent and so steady as to preserve 
I her . from that reproach which she always seemed' 
I fearful of incurring-, the .^reproach ' of being ^too 
I amiable, Edward was admitted to ■ her presence, \nd 
pronounced to be again her son, ■ ^ 

Her family had of late been exceedingly fluctuat- 
ing. For maipr ySars of her life she had had two 
, sons ; 4)ut the crime and anniffllation of Edward, a 
few weeks ago, had robbed her of one; the similar 
I aoniiiilation of Robert had left her for a fortnight 
without any; and now, by the resuscitation of 
Edward, she had one again. 

I In spite of his being allowed once more to live, 

' however, he did rht feel the continuance of his 
; existence secure, till he had r€?vealed l^is preset 
engagement ; for the publication of that circum- 
stance, he* feared, might gi^e a sudden turn to his 
constitution, and carry him off as rapidly as before. 
With apprehensivS caution^ therefore, it was 
revealed, and he was listened to with unexpected 
calmness^ Mrs. Ferrars at first reasonably en- 
, deavoured to dissuacie him from marrying IV^iss 
Dashwood by every argument in her power— told him 
that in Miss Morton he would have a woman of 
higher rank and larger fortune, and enforced the 
I assertion by observing that Miss Morton was the 
I daughter of a nobleman with thirty thousand pounds, 

I while Miss Dashwood was on ty the daughter of a 

private gentleman, with no more than three : but 
^ when she found that, though perfectly admitting the 
truth of her representation, he was by no means 
inclined to be guided by it, she judged it wisest, from 
the experience of the past, to submit— and therefore, 
after such an ungracious delay as she owed to her 
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as served to prevent every suspicion 
jjOod-will, she issued her decree of consent to the 
of Edward and Eiinor. ^ 

engag-e to do |oivards augment- 
if A • f ^as next to Be considered : and here 

wi^’ I ^ that, though 'Edward was now 

Whilf^ he was by no means her eldest; for 
nniv was inevitabiy endowed with a thousand 

smallest objection was made 
sake of two 
utmost f nor was anything 
in* future beyond 

iSiny which had been given with 

Wfs as much, however, as was desired, and 
more than was expected, by Edward and Elinor ; and 

seemprf % herself, by her shuffling- excuses, 

^emed the only person surprised at her not giving 

secured sufficient to their wants thus 

Edward t wait for, after 

readiness oT ft” t^e living, but the 

with an po ^ l^he fflouse, to which Colonel Brandon, 
was desire for the accommodation of Elinor, 

waftin" c improvements ; and after 

exDer;pnp^°"’® for theif completion -— after 

' and delavs^’ f ® ^ thousand disappointments 

f w of the I unaccountable dilatoriness 

' the g °^kmen— Ehnor, as usual, broke through 
. I till everv+t,-^^**^'^® resolution of not marrying 
‘ ! ; place in T^-!r the ceremony took 

. • , tL fi . the autumn. 

■ their friend*” ^E®'" *^^3®*'" carriage was spent with 

oould SI ^ ^® Mansion-house, from whence they 

■ ohoM. SZ *; “''“1 ?” tl>« spotT could 

■ sweeo '■®’ P^aj^ct shrubberies, and invent a 

*'■ "U-s. Jennings’s prophecies, though rather 
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jumbled together, were chiefly fulfilled ; for she was 
able to visit Edwar4 and his wife in their Parsonage 
by Michaelmas, ,and she found in Elinor and her 
husband, as she, really believed, one of the happiest 
couples in the world ’They had, in fact, nothiuo- to 
wish for but the'-qaarriage of Colonel Brandon ^and 
Marianne, and rather better pasturage for their <bws. 

They were visited on their first settling by almost 
all their relations and friends. Mr^. Ferrars came 
to inspect the happiness which she was almost 
ashamed of havin|f authorised ; and even the Dash- 
wood* were at the expense ora journey from Susses 
to do them honour. 

wiii not say that I am disappointed, my dear 
sister,” said John, as they were walking* together one 
morning before the gates of Delaford House ; “ that 
would be saying too much, for certainly you have 
been one of the mbst fortunate young women in the 
world, as it is. But, I confesB, it woi^ld give rie 
great pleasure to call Colclnel Brandon brother. His 
property here, his place, bi^ house, everything in such 
respectable and excellent condition ! And bis woods ! 
I have not seen sulh timber anywhere in Dorsetshire 
as there is now standing in Delaford Hanger I And 
though,^ perhaps, Marianne may not seem exactly 
the person to attraA him, yet I think It would ^alto- 
gether be advisable for you to have them now 
ireqiiently staying nvith you, for as Colonel Brandon 
seems a great deal at home, nobody can tell what 
may happen — for, when people arct much thrown 
together, and see little of anybody else — and it will 
always be in your power to set Her off to advantage, 
and so forth; in short, you may as well give her a 
chance. You understand me.” 

But though Mrs. Ferrars did come to see them, 
and always treated them with the make-believe of 
decent affection, they were never insulted by her real 
favour and preference. That was due to the folly of 


Iln 
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Robert, and the cunning of his wife ; and it wa.! 
earned by them before many months had passed 

Matter, whidi hal 
at hrst^diawn Robert into the scrap/j, was the princi- 

deliver^fnce' from it ; for her re 

spelful humility, assiduous attentions, and endless 
flatteries, as soon as the sipallest opening was given for 
their exercise, reconciled *lvlrs. Ferrars to hit lhoice 
and le-estabhsJ^d him completely in her favour. ’ 
Ihe whole of Lucy’s behaviour in the affair, and 
the prosperity which crowned it,*tfaerefore, mav Hp 
M d forth as a most "^encouraging instance oft what 
m earnest, an unceasing attention to self-interest 

wnTST^in^tf"^'"®®^ obstructed,’ 

will do m securing every advantage of fortune with 

^ other sacrifice than that of time and coSeS 

When Robert first sought her acquaintance fnd 

privately visited her in Bartlett’s' Buildings it was 

^ly with jhe view -imputed to him by hf ’b ot£ 

He merely meant to perstiade her to give uHS 

engagement; aad as t^ere could be nSthin^ 

overcome but the affection of both, he natmallv 

expected that one or two interviews would settle the 

that rnily, he 

erred , for though Lucy soon gave him hooes that 
ns eloquence would convince her in Hnie another 
visit, another conversation, was always wanted to 

secured, anhJlese Shw^rinZTursl 

talking of Edward, they came gradually to talk^onlv 

to ?av had alway^ 
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his conquest, proud of tricking: Edward, and very 
proud of marrying jsrivately without his mother’s 
consent. What j,immediately followed is known 
They _ passed sonje months in great happiness at 
Dawlish ; for she had ’many relations and old ac- 
quaintances to cwi— and he drew several plans ’for 
iiiJig'iiifice.iit cotiag’es j and from thence returning to 
town, procured the forgiveness of Mrs. Ferrars, by 
the simple expedient of asking it, w^ich, at Lucy’s 
instigation, she adopted. The forgiveness, at first, 
indeed, as was reasdn able, comprehended only Robert ; 
and Liicy, wh© had owed his'taother no duty, and 
therefore could have transgressed none, still remained 
some weeks longer unpardoned. But perseverance 
in humility of conduct, and messages, in self-con- 
demnation for Robert’s offence, and gratitude for the 
unkindness she was treated with, procured her in 
time_ the haughty ifotice which overcame her by its 
graciousness, and led soon afterwards, by rapi4 
degrees, to the highest state of affection and influence. 
Lucy became as necessary to Mrs. Ferrars as either 
Robert or Fanny ; and wSile Edward was never 
cordially forgiven ftlr having ^ce intended to marry 
her, and Elinor, though superior to her in fortune 
and birth, was spoken of as an intruder, she was in 
everythiffg considereB, and always openly acknow- 
ledged, to be a favourite child. They settled in town, 
received very liberal assistance from Mi-s. Ferrars, 
were on the best of terms imaginable with the Dash- 
woods ; and setting aside the jealousies and iU-will 
continually subsisting between Fanny an-J Lucy, in 
which their husbands of course took a part, as well 
as the frequent domestic disagreements between 
Robert and Lucy themselves, nothing could exceed 
the harmony in which they all lived together. 

What Edvvard had done to forfeit the right of the 
eldest son might have puzzled many people to find 
out, and what Robert had done to succeed to it might 
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have puzzled them still more. It was an arrang-ement, 
however, justified in its effects^ if not in Its cause ; 
for" nothings over appeared in Robe|:fs style of living/ 
or of talking, to give a suspicion of^, his' regretting the 
extent of his income, as eithef leaving his brother too 
iittfe, 'of' bringing himself too mii«eh,; .and if Edward 
be Judged from^ the reacfy, discharge ... of , his 
dutiesin every particulaif from an increasing attach- 
ment to his and his home, and from the regular 
cheerfulness of his spirits, he might be supposed no 
less contented with his lot, no Idss free from everv 
wish of an exchange. ^ " 

Elinor’s marriage divided her as little from her 
family as could well be contrived without rendering 
the cottage at Barton entirely useless ; for her mothe^r 
and sisters spent much more than half their time with 
her. Mrs. Dashwood was acting on motives of policy 
as well as pleasure in the freqiie^ncy of her visits at 
Delaford ; ^ for hernvish of bringing Marianne and 
Colonel Brandon together was iiardly less earnest, 
though rather more liberal, than what ^John had 
expressed. It was now her darling object. Precious 
as was the company in of her djf'Ughter to her, she 
desired nothing so much as to give up its constant 
enjoyment to her valued friend ; and to see Marianne 
settled at the Mansion-house fras equallv the wish 
of Edward and Elinor. They each felt his sorrows 
and their own obligations, and Marianne, by general 
consent, was to be the reward of all. 

With such confederacy against her — ^with a know- 
ledge so intimate of his goodness — with a conviction 
of his fond attacbfnent to herself, which at last, 
though long after it was observable to everybody else, 
burst on her — w^hat could she do ? 

Marianne Dashwood was born to an extraordinary 
fate. She was born to discover the falsehood of her 
own opinions, and to counteract by her conduct lier 
Javaurito maxims. She was bom to overcome 
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an alTeclion formed so late in life as at seventeen, and, 
with no sentiment superior to strong esteem and lively 
friendship, voluntarily to give her hand to £fnother! — 
and that other, aj^iian who had suffered no less than 
herself, under the eveiil; of a former attachment — 
whom, two years ’%ifore, she had considered too old 
to be married, and who slill^soiig'ht the constitutional 
safeguard of a flannel waistcoat,!'- ' 

But so it was. Instead of ffilling ^ sacrifice to an 
irresistible 'passion, as once she had fondly flattered 
herself with e:|pecting — instead of remaining even for 
ever her mother, and finding her only pleasures 
in retirement and study, as afterwards in her more 
calm and sober judgment she had determined on— she 
found herself, at nineteen, submitting to new attach- 
ments, entering on new duties, placed in a new home, 
a wife, the mistress of a family, and the patroness of 
a village. 

Colonel Brandon was now as ’’happy all there 
who best loved him belie vM he deserved to be; in 
Marianne lie was consoled (or eve.r3« past affliction ; 
her regard and her society restored his mind to anima- 
tion and bis spirits tb cheerfulntss : and that Marianne 
found her own happiness in forming his was equally 
the persuasion and delight of each observing friend. 
J^Iarianne could never love by halves ; and her w^ole 
heart became, in time, as much devoted to her husband 
as it had once been to Willoughby. 

Willoughby could not liear of her marriage without 
a pang; and his punishment was s#on afterwards 
complete in the voluntary forgiveness of Mrs. Smith, 
who, by stating his marriage’ with a woman of 
character as the source of her clemency, gave him 
reason for believing that, had he behaved with honour 
towards Marianne, he might at once have been liapp}' 
and rich. That his repentance of misconduct, which 
thus brought its own punishment, was sincere, need 
not been doubted; not that he long thought of 

m 
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Colonel Brandon with envy and of Marianne with 
regret. But that he was for ever inconsolable— that 
he fled from society, or contracted ,an habitual Hoom 
ot ternper, or died of a broken lyjart— must ^t be 
depended on, for he did neit&er. He lived to exert 

al^ys out of humour, tpr his home always uncom- 
fortable ; and in his breed of horses and dogs, and in 

sporting ot every kind, he found no inconsideSble 
degree of domestic felicity. '-unsiaeraWe 

For Marianne, however— in spite oLhis incivilitv in 
surviving her loss— hfc always retained that decided • 
egard which interested him in everything that befell 
her, and made her his secret standard of perfection in 
bvh'ml ^ beauty would^ be slighted 

” =o»Pa-o.“S 

Mrs. Dashwood was prudent enough to remain at 

^ejatord, and fortunatefy for Sir John and 

MarS 2 ^“' was taken ffom them,’ 

Margaret had reached an age hio-hlv snitaKU r 

5,4 .uppSed ?o 

Between Barton and Delafprd there was that 
the happiness of Elinor and Mafianlie let if nL 

Inflivbg^Mmrsf Sn Sla 

ornrodf® disagreement bLween ^hemselvS 

or producing coolnels between their husbands! 


